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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Wue crevo of that young Chinese 
thinker, Hu Shih, appearing in this issue, 
differs in its background from all the 
other Living Philosophies published dur- 
ing the past eighteen months in Tue 
Forum. The other credos were fruits from 
the trees of grafted civilizations. Mr. 
H. G. Wells evolved his virile prophecy 
of racial immortality out of the scientific 
thought of all modern nations. Einstein, 
it is true, when speaking as a Jew rather 
than a German, in exalting the eternal 
mysteries over mathematics and ma- 
chinery, represented a race as old as the 
Chinese; but, through ages of wandering, 
its philosophy has accumulated accretions 
from the best thought of Egypt, Greece, 
Arabia, Spain, France, Germany, and 
Russia. Theodore Dreiser used as his 
background the extreme indigestion of 
the American nervous system — confu- 
sion of confusions, all is confusion. But 
Hu Shih, unperturbed by revolutions, 
speaks out of the calm of earth’s oldest 
civilization and the intelligent, unbroken 
brooding of four thousand years on the 
mystery of life. 






















"Tue “father of the Chinese renais- 
sance,” who has championed Western 
thought in the East and fostered a new 
literary language derived from the com- 
mon speech which has spread like wildfire 
through the schools of China, shows that 
the structure of his mind is still Chinese. 
In the charming autobiography of his 
boyhood, published last month, he told 
how, at the age of three, he had learned 
eight hundred characters taught him by 
his father from slips of pink paper; how, 
surrounded by the superstitions of 
Buddhism and ‘Taoism, he made a card- 

temple to sage Confucius; and how 
he became an atheist after reading a pas- 
sage from a philosopher of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. in which the relation of the 
spirit to the body was likened to that of 
sharpness to a sharp knife. In the sequel 
he tells us how, after seven years of study 
in America and contact with evolution and 
modern science and the genetic thinking 
of John Dewey, he revised his acceptance 
of a doctrine of immortality promulgated 
by a Chinese philosopher of the sixth 
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WILSON, TEN YEARS AFTER 

Harold J. Laski 
On March 4, 1921 Woodrow Wilson became a private citizen 
after eight critical years as President of the United States. 
They were momentous years, during which the World War was 
fought, mighty empires crashed and perished, the map of the 
world was drastically changed, machinery for international 
peace was set in motion, and a new era began with the United 
States raised to a position of undisputed world leadership. Ten 
years have passed, and Wilson is dead. What now remains of his 
glorious vision of the nations of the world united in the interests 
of peace? Oppressed peoples in distant lands once hailed him as 
the Messiah of the New Order, only to turn upon him and curse 
him when he opposed their selfish purposes. His own countrymen 
repudiated him. What will the future say of him? Which of his 
ideas will stand the test of time? What will be his place in 
history? Next month Tue Forum will publish a remarkable 
article in which a keen student of contemporary affairs answers 
these questions in a new evaluation of Woodrow Wilson. 


WINGS OF TO-MORROW 

Juan de la Cierva 
Thomas A. Edison was sae asked: “Do you think the auto- 
giro is the coming thing in aviation — the best principle so far 
developed?” He replied: “Yes, and it came from Spain. They 
say that Spain is dead. But that man (the inventor) has the egg 
of Columbus.” The man Edison spoke of was Juan de la Cierva, 
and in next month’s Forum he will tell how he came to invent 
the autogiro and how his newly discovered principle in flying will 
affect the future of aviation. 


THOSE MISUNDERSTOOD PURITANS 
Samuel Eliot Morison 
A new interpretation of Puritanism by a careful student of 
America’s earliest period. “There is no doubt,” says Professor 
Morison, “that the Puritan is unpopular nowadays. The average 
man regards the fathers of New England as a set of somber kill- 
joys whose greatest pleasure was preventing simple folk from 
enjoying themselves.” This, he proves, is a mistaken notion. 
HARD TIMES AND SOFT THINKING 
Fabian Franklin 
A critical examination of the recent pronouncements of some of 
our business and political leaders, revealing a few of the soft spots 
in their otherwise hard heads.+ 
TOWARD PEACE OR WAR? 
Raymond Leslie Buell 
In a recent speech Newton D. Baker said that the great problems 
of the world to-day are international problems and that they 
‘must be solved internationally, if at all. This is also the opinion 
of Raymond Leslie Buell, who, in a searching analysis of world 
depression and unrest, calls upon President Hoover to summon a 
world economic conference in Washington. 
THE GREATEST DATES IN HISTORY 
Prize Winning Papers 
Last fall Tae Forum published articles by Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, Will Durant, and H. G. Wells in which each of these 
historians made his own selection of the greatest dates in history. 
Tue Forum offered prizes totaling $500 for the best papers 
listing the greatest dates in history which van Loon, Durant, and 
Wells omitted. For example, each of them ignored the nineteenth 
century entirely, and there were many other omissions equally 
significant. Thousands of manuscripts were submitted in this 
prize contest, and the three winning papers will be published 
next month. 
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century B.C. in favor of his new compm. 
hensive religion of social immortality 
defined in his credo. 


Anctent Egypt left us the tom 
of Tut-Ank-Amen; ancient China livesq 
in Hu Shih. The virility, the isolation, 
the integrity of the Chinese mind 
been protected these four thousand és 
by the world’s highest mountain 
and widest ocean. Genghis Khan @ 
succeeded in connecting Constanting 
and Cathay by post roads and rela 
fast horses in shorter time than Chim 
can be reached from Europe everi tod 
by any route except the air; but hisi 
perial organization soon broke down, § 
through the ages the Chinese mind andi 
unique patterns in art have fascinated the 
West. 


No orner Western people ty 
been so fascinated by the Chinese mint 
and its patterns in the theater, painting 
jade, and ancestor reverence as Ame 
cans. Last century we set out almost 
ruthlessly to save their immortal souk 
The millions we have spent on Chinee 
missions represent a noble impulse which 
has been good for us and good also for the 
Chinese. But China is not yet a Christian 
nation. Nor is China yet a Communist 
nation, although Russia has labored to 
convert her. When Hu Shih was last in 
America, he was asked whether the Ru: 
sian generals and propagandists then a/- 
vising the revolutionary armies woul 
continue dictating to China. He replied 
smilingly that China would absorb thos 
Russian ideas that were compatible with 
Chinese tradition, but that the Russias 
personalities then dominating the pres 
headlines would probably return to Mow 
cow. His prediction has already come 
true. 


Tue curnese mind is eager to 
borrow from industrialism, nationalism, 
or Communism, but it goes its own wa 
and does not throw overboard its native 
patterns which have been proved gool 
through four thousand years. Dr. Chang 
the Chinese educator now lecturing at the 
University of Chicago, assures us thathi 
countrymen are not discarding their nobk 
family tradition, that fine preservation 
tablets and records of their ancestors 
through centuries, so much more civili 
than our Western habit of random burl 
and oblivion. Whither China? China wi 
accept the new engineering era in her ow! 
way, but will remain Chinese. 

Henry Gopparp LEach 
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Do You Know the Love-Story of Paphnutius, the Monk, 
Courtesan of Alexandria? 


s & 


eerie erawses 2 & 


b 3 c | Thais, child of the streets, developed into a beautiful woman and stirred the emo- 
| % © tions of every man who saw her. From the time she was a ragged little girl, the lads 
of the port found her irresistible. And when she was a grown woman and a famous 
actress, aristocrats, ——_ famous soldiers and statesmen all visited the 
Grotto of the Nymphs in her perfumed palace, and gave their riches for her love. 
And then — a zealous young monk, Paphnutius, came from the desert, to reclaim 
her lost soul. If he had only realized that he was madly in love with her! . . . but 
he led her away to a nunnery — and the inevitable happened! . . . Only Anatole 


ECEGERSSEr 


France could do justice to this theme! 


France Knows 
More About 


The women of Anatole France’s tales are the most fascinating women in 
the world. You will be thrilled by Thais, by the passionate Same, by 
Mme. des Aubels whom an angel made love to, by the little Parisian 
cocotte Athenais, by the wicked Queen Balkis who seduced Balthasar — 
and all the other beautiful, warm-blooded women who throng the pages 
of this greatest of modern writers. 


Brawls and Boisterous Revels! 


But — after all — there are not only women, but men in his books, and 
men as interesting and inspiring and instructive as the women — fire- 


Now You Can Save 


This 10-volume edition contains 20 famous masterpieces by Anatole France, 
complete and unexpurgated, printed from the original, de luxe plates on 
beautiful, thin, opaque paper, bound in fine maroon linen with titles 
stamped in gold, about 600 pages to the volume — large, clear enticing 
type. These 20 masterpieces sell for $3.00 a piece, or $60.00 for the lot, 
but you get them for only $29.50 — on easy terms — and in addition you 


receive: 
**ANATOLE 
FREE me 
; HIMSELF”? 


by hts Secretary 
Regular Price $5.00 
In this frank and scandalous record 


Anatole France talks of sex, marriage, 
morals, perversity, religion, and his 


20 Celebrated 
Volumes 
Bound in Ten 

1 Mother of Pearl 

2 At the Sign of the Reine Pedauque 
ane ee es 
ad Merrie Tales of Jacques 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 

4 Penguin Island 

The Seven Wives of Bluebeard 

5 The Revolt of 

The Wise Suse Aneels 


| ‘ners 

1 Phe Wall of St. Clare 

# The Gods Are Athirst 
"Th Wek Werk Wones 


W The Amethyst Ri 
Ml Rergeret in Pots 





HUMAN PASSIONS otnerWriter! 


eaters and poets, prophets, saints, and wastrels, idealists and scoundrels 
and plotters, amiable, blind husbands and gay, roistering witty scamps. 


Laugh, Cry, and Learn About Life! 


The books of this great French genius are brilliant, delightful and filled 
with humorous surprises. You will laugh and cry by turns as you turn 
over his pages. His understanding and sympathy teach you pity and charity 
for all men. His gaiety and irony teach you poise and humor and enable 
you to double your enjoyment of the spectacle of things as they are. Every 
book of his is a never-to-be-forgotten experience ! 


More Than HALF Price! 


own amorous adventures with an openness that will take your breath 
away! Yours without extra charge if you act promptly! 


Read These Books for 10 Days FREE! 


It costs you nothing to examine these magnificent books — the Brousson 
biography included — in your own home. We will ship them to you, all 
charges prepaid, for 10 days free reading. If you decide to keep them, send 
only $1.00 and pay the balance at the rate of only $3.00 per month. Other- 
wise return them, charges collect, and you will owe us nothing! Avail 
yourself of this extraordinary offer at once! 


Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, Dept. 122 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send on approval, all charges prepaid, one 20-volume set of Ana- 
tole France (bound in 10 books) and the $5.00 Brousson biography 
“Anatole France Himself,”” which is included FREE. 


Within 10 days I will either start the books back to yu or send you a 
first payment of $1.00 and $3.00 a month until a total of $29.50 is paid 
(Cash price $28.00.) 


om oo ae em ae ae op oe om i eG ow am ew ewan ena a an eal 
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Reviews by 


ELMER DAVIS 


Our Recent Past 


Pre-War America. Volume III of Our 
Times, by Mark Sullivan; Scribner, 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by Eimer Davis. 


YE. Sunuvan’s third volume 
might better have been called “ Post- 
War America.” The period covered 
(roughly, Roosevelt’s second term) was 
profoundly influenced by the aftermath 
of the Spanish War and even by the Russo- 
Japanese War and its consequences; but 
not by any prevision that America might 
be affected by what was going on in 
Europe, or indeed by much realization 
that anything was going on in Europe at 
all. 

However, the title does not matter; the 
book does. Mr. Sullivan confidently 
speaks of “readers of future genera- 
tions,” and he will have them; though 
most of them may be candidates for the 
Ph.D. who will thank him for an invalu- 
able compilation of material. It is that 
rather than a history, whether narrative 
or interpretative. But now and then Mr. 
Sullivan does some research that indicates 
the difficulty of writing a narrative of re- 
cent events. Despite (or because of) the 
fact that eyewitnesses still survive, he 
cannot be sure whether Fred Merkle did 
or did not touch second base, or whether 
it was a luncheon or a dinner at which 
Booker Washington was a White House 
guest. 

Of course not. The way to write 
authoritative history is to wait a thou- 
sand years, till all the evidence has dis- 
appeared; though even then some Schlie- 
mann may come along with a spade and 
make you look foolish. As for interpreta- 
tive history, the frequent quotations from 
Mr. Dooley suggest that Mr. Sullivan 
may feel, as do others, that for an inter- 
pretation of the McKimley-Roosevelt 
period you can do no better than to read 
the collected works of F. P. Dunne. 


GRANVILLE HICKS 


None the less, some of Mr. Sullivan’s 
own interpretation, especially in the cul- 
tural chapters, may keep the future 
savant from going wrong. The early 
nineteen hundreds, he remarks, felt the 
impact of “a broad wave of iconoclastic 
influence’’ — chiefly from Shaw’s plays, 
partly from Ibsen and Darwin, who were 
belatedly making themselves felt on 
the masses, partly from the widespread 


Mark SULLIVAN 


reading by Christian Americans of Omar 
Khayam. This was the origin of “the be- 
ginning of new ways of thought in Amer- 
ica”’ which, when they flowered, were 
blamed on “the war and subsequent and 
contemporary authors.” True; and our 
descendants who get their information 
from voluble post-war generations may 
need that reminder. Sinclair Lewis reaped 
what Edward Fitzgerald sowed. 

But iconoclasm in ethics and emotion 
was only a minor note as yet, even in the 
days when it dominated politics and non- 
fiction literature. “They were artlessly 
direct in sentiment, those early years of 
the century, and likewise robust in humor. 
The period had relish, gusto.” Ah, well! 
All periods have relish and gusto, for 
those who are young at the time; a re- 
viewer who inevitably regards 1913 as the 
peak year of human felicity is not going 
to let Mr. Sullivan claim the primacy for 
1902. But the author reproduces that 


T. S. MATTHEWS 


relish, that gusto, that artless sentimeri 
and robust humor, very convincingl 
If his chapters make somewhat mela. 
choly reading, none the less, it is because 
they are peppered with gravestones of tlk 
living dead—the names of men (i 
recite them would be invidious) wh 
twenty or thirty years ago bestrode ther 
corners of this petty world like colos 
and committed the ruinous error of no 
dying in time. 

And if the political chapters are pr- 
marily source material, Mr. Sullivan gos 
in for interpretation on one point, an 
that the most essential. Our descendant 
may wonder at the great name Roosevel 
left behind him. What did he do? With 
the outstanding exception of the taking 
of Panama, he did practically nothing in 
seven and a half years, though he said 
much and prepared the way for the r 
forms under Wilson. Read Sullivan, and 
you will understand Roosevelt’s fame. “4 
huge personality endowed with an ¢& 
ergy almost abnormal, directed by # 
acute intelligence, lightened by a git 
ning humor, engaged in incessant a 
tion . . . gave to the life of that dayé 
zest and stimulus and gaiety such thi 
average Americans who lived through th 
period carried it as a golden memory, a 
in their elder years recalled it as th 
ancient Forty-Niners remembered Cal: 
fornia.” 

Exactly. Roosevelt was a great Prev 
dent because he was a great man. 


About a Hotel 


ImpertaL Parace, by Arnold Bennett 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
Reviewed by T. S. Marrnews. 


B. er us Now praise Arnold Be 
nett, not only on general principles 
because he is such an astoundingly ve®* 
tile and competent writer, but on acco# 
of his latest novel: a monument to his® 


dustrious enthusiasm. Who but this 
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WHEN — 


When did Man come to walk up- 


right? 


When was the eagle a reptile? 
When does an oyster change its 


sex? 


WHY — 


Why can a lobster grow new 
limbs, while we cannot? 
Why does fear give us “‘goose- 


flesh?’ 


of our babies? 


HAT would not kings have 
given for the secret? What 
heartaches it would have spared their 
queens — perpetual victims of the 
demand for “ An heir to the throne!” 
The entire course of history has 
often been changed — because Na- 
ture withheld the secret of controlling 
or determining in advance the sex 
of a baby! 

Today Science is discovering laws 
that may decide (while the human 
cell is still a pinhead in size) whether 
it is to produce a boy or a girl. How 
this power is at last yielding some of 
its secrets to the probing searchlight 
of modern science has just been told 
by H. G. Wells, in his new companion- 
work to the “Outline of History’? — 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE! 

At Last— The Story of All 
Things Living 


After publication of “The Outline’ Mr. 
Wells began exhaustive research for this new 
companion-work. In the tremendous 5-year 
task of writing it he had the collaboration of 
the distinguished scientist, Julian Huxley, and 
his own son, the physiologist, G. P. Wells. 


nnouncing: 
the Companion «Work to his 


At last it has been completed! What Wells 
did for the story of Man in “The Outline of 
History” he now does for the story of Life 
itself in “The Science of Life’’! 


Wells’ “Outline” reviewed human history 
as one continuous march of human events. 
Wells’ new “Science of Life’’ widens the focus 
and reviews the continuous development of 
life itself —tracing its myriad forms and 
mysterious phenomena, the fierce age-old 
struggle for survival, the sources of the 
equipment which is inherited or acquired for 
existence — and how, out of this, emerges 
the dominant species, Man, with the marks 
of his own origin still upon and within him! 


In Four Epoch-Making Volumes 


Over Wells’ pages stalk forty-ton monsters. 
Dodging beneath them run tiny creatures des- 
tined to outlive these freak monsters and be- 
come ancestors of nearly all modern animals, 
including man himself. 

In a still more ancient scene you see — as 
only Wells can make you see — a little worm- 
like thing trying, century after century, to 
make his way up a river, until he finally 
invents something enabling him to succeed! 

Still further back, in the dimmest mist of 
time, you see a world devoid of any life except 
tiny drops of jelly with hairlike stems. 


First Edition Now Being Released 


Here, in unforgettable chapters, are riddles of 
life that have puzzled most people — answered 
in a way all people will enjoy and understand. 


Some of Science’s amazing findings may 
startle you — upset long-cherished ideas. 
But you will be enlightened and stimu- 
lated. You will learn, as only Wells can 
tell you, what is known about Nature’s 
ceaseless experiments with life in all its 
forms through the ages. 


HOW — 
How may the mysterious “X 
body” determine a baby's sex 
before birth? 


How can a moth locate his mate 
a mile away? 


WHERE — 


Where is the “private secretary” 
of the brain? 

Where does the female skeleton 
threaten to stop all further human 
evolution? 


Taree ' 


our Ears! 


Just as the ** 


A Bird Who 
“Sets a Stage” 
for His Own 
Wedding 


When the Bower 
Bird wishes to win 
his lady, he builds a 
theatre — decorates 
it with bright ber- 
ries, flowers, and 
gay feathers — then 
struts and dances 
until she is en- 
thrailed by his 
charms. 


string, so a level- 
ing device in each 


We All Have Fishes’ 
Gills and Monkeys’ Tails! 
Parts no longer used shrink and 
are covered up. The crosses on 
the human figure above show a 
few of the 180 places where 
science has found*‘vestiges’’ 
of formerly important 
J organs. 
This Frog < Ge ‘ The First 
HadNo ~~ > “Stomach” 
Father! on Earth 
Can Nature learn to“ ne 8 am 
produce life without of living jelly 
the help of the male? This eats micro- 
frog was developed by an 
apparently ‘‘magic’’ process 
involving the pierc- 
ing of an unfertilized 
egg. 


them,drawing them 
into its body. 


“Look Out! I’m an 
Alligator!” Says This 
Harmless Insect 


The South American lantern- 
fly ‘‘bluffs’’ birds who = 
want it for dinnner. . . The 
front of its head is a sham, 
moulded and colored to imitate 
a small alligator’s! 


Is King Alphonso’s Chin 500 Years Old? 


The prominent lip and jaw has recurred in his family since 
15th Century. Persistence of family likenesses is due to 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


dominance of certain ‘‘genes’’ in the cells. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


THE STORY OF ALL THINGS LIVING 


Four beautiful volumes, 6%” by 914". Durabl 
bound in black vellum cloth, stamped. Second in 
atiractive container 1548 pages, profusely illustrated 
with 337 drawings. Colored frontispieces. 64 black-and- 
white half-tone illustrations, Mail coupon — without 
money — TODAY '!. 


Sears. 8 Fe 8 


%. 


in collaboration with JULIAN HUXLEY and G. P. WELLS 


B.G. Wells (who has"always been interested in biology) studied at Royal College of 
i tence under the great Thos. spammer — took his degree of Bachelor of Science at 
tiie University — taught Biology for five years. 
Wa two collaborators were Julian Huxley, grandson of Thos. Huxley, and G. P. 
» his own son. Mr. Huxley occupied the Chair of Zoology, King's College, and 
the Fullerian Chair of Physiology at The Royal Institution. G. P. Wells took 
Honors in Natural Science at Cambridge and is an active teacher and research 
at University College, London. 


Send for 5 Days’ Free Examination 


. The First Edition of “The Science of Life” is now being released. ‘Free-Examination 
it 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Dept. 162, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me H. G. Wells’ “The Science of Life’ in four 
volumes. After 5 days’ free examination | will cither make 
my_firet Ce perment and agree to pay the balance on terms 
of $2 monthly for 5 months (Total $12) or | will return the 
set to you and pay nothing 


First 


will be filled in order of receipt. Act at once to obtain a Firet Edition set. 
with coupon at once — without money. Examine the set for 5 days, If delighted 
ie first payment of $2 — balance on terms of $2 a month for 5 montha. 
ted, return books and forget the matter. Mail coupon today! 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Dept. 102, Garden City, N. Y. 


Name 
Address 
| City 
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by MARSHALL 
McCLINTOCK 


culosis. 












The story of a young married couple 
and their baby and of what hap- 
pened to them when they were 
suddenly taken sick with tuber- 





$2.50 





Our Gods 


Are Not Born 


by CHARLES R. WALKER 


Nine short stories revealing 
adult American groping towards 


maturity. 















the 






$2.50 


















Horatio 
Nelson 


by GEORGE EDINGER 
and E. J. C. NEEP 


Brings Nelson down from his lofty 
pedestal in Trafalgar Se 
places him where the wor 
Illustrated, $3.00 


a look at him. 
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Blue 
Ghost | 


by JEAN TEMPLE 


A biographical study of Lafcadio 


Hearn. 














$2.50 

















But It Still 
Goes On 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


This contains a Postscript to 
Goodbye to All That; a Journal of 
Curiosities; a brief autobiography 
of the Divine; a play; and three 


additional stories. 
















$3.00 


















50 Games 


of Solitaire 


Edited by Paut W. Kearney. In- 


cludes games for 


two 


players. With 29 illustrations. $1.00 











or more 




















JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 


139 East 46th Street 










New York 
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dustrious enthusiast would have written 
a book of 769 pages about a hotel, and 


| left any reviewers awake to tell the tale? 


The heroine of Imperial Palace is the 
hotel itself —a heroine, incidentally, 


| very like the London Savoy. The hero is 





Evelyn Orcham, its managing director. 
And of course there is the Other Woman. 
Orcham has given his life to making the 
Imperial Palace the first “luxury hotel” 
in the world, and at the comparatively 
young age of forty-seven sees his ambition 
accomplished, and himself the acknowl- 
edged wonder-man of hoteldom. Few 
people outside hotel men know who he is; 
some of his own lesser employees would 


| not recognize him. But he is satisfied; he 
| knows he is at the top of his profession. 


Although the Imperial Palace runs as 
smoothly as a dynamo, it is a man-size 
job to keep it running smoothly and there 
are almost daily hitches and repairs to 
be made in the carefully invisible machin- 
ery. Just as you are beginning to share 
Orcham’s whole-souled enthusiasm for his 


| creation, and its functioning, in comes 


Gracie, the tempestuous millionaire’s 
daughter, and tries to take the center of 


the stage. Thanks to Orcham’s fidelity 


| (thanks also to Mr. Bennett) she fails to 


lure him from his career, though the two 
days’ love affair in Paris gives him a nice 
vacation and the reader a pleasant inter- 
lude in what is, after all, a pretty long 
book about a hotel. 

The plot, when you consider the amount 
of incident Mr. Bennett has strung on it, 
is surprisingly fragile. Orcham’s affair 
with Gracie is in the nature of a digres- 
sion, really. What progress there is in the 
narrative comes in the struggle between 
Orcham and Gracie’s millionaire father 
for the control of the Imperial Palace. 
It is a business struggle that culminates, 
realistically enough, in victory for both 
sides. Savott wants the Imperial Hotel as 
the keystone of an international hotel 
merger, and he wants Orcham as the di- 
recting head of the enterprise; Orcham at 
first hates the idea of leaving his per- 
fectly ordered existence to take over a 
new job, but he is still a young and am- 
bitious man, the prospect is too alluring, 
finally he yields. 

On this simple scheme Mr. Bennett has 
constructed a huge and complicated build- 
ing of facts. To say that the plot is com- 
paratively insignificant is not to imply 
that there is little action. There is nothing 
but action, and it is exciting, partly be- 
cause it shows you what goes on behind 
the scenes of a big hotel, but mostly be- 
cause it interested Mr. Bennett, and he is 
a good writer. Very cunningly he escorts 
you through the twenty-four-hour-a-day 
life of his hotel — not in a tour, for that 
would tire anyone into boredom, but little 
by little, quite naturally, as problems 
come up which demand the attention of 








the director, or as he goes his nightly 
rounds. We start off at four-thirty in the 
morning, and accompany Orcham and 
his buyer to the meat market; before we 
finish the book we have seen the internal 
workings of the entire microcosm, from 
the subterranean caverns of the power 
plant to the eighth lushly carpeted floor. 
And if we have not considerably greater 
respect for hotel managers, housekeepers, 
headwaiters, doormen, ete., and if, at 
our next hotel, we do not regard their 
suave exteriors with a more keenly ap- 
preciative eye, then I miss my guess. 

As for Imperial Palace as a novel — 
well, it won’t quite do. It is a grand piece 
of work, an amazing tour de force, an inter- 
esting and perhaps valuable document on 
the machinery of our civilization. All 
that, however, doesn’t quite make it a 
first-rate novel. Novel-readers have an 
ineradicable feeling that the proper 
study of mankind is men. Hotels are fun 
to stay in for a while, and even quite ex- 
citing; but you can’t live in them. 


A Good Exit 


THe VIRGIN AND THE Gypsy, by D. H. 
Lawrence; Knopf, $2.50. 
Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


fixe most other anti-intellectual- 
ists D. H. Lawrence tried to create a 
systematic philosophy on the basis of his 
intuition — his mysticism, his demonic 
inspiration, or whatever it may be called. 
One may trace the clarifying and ration- 
alizing process through all his work, from 
the earliest poems to Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. Some loss undoubtedly resulted 
from this intellectualization of his out- 
look on life; the increase of exposition and 
polemic in the later stories is, surely, 
lamentable. But on the whole there was 
little diminution of his power; his imag- 
ination was never limited by his theories. 
And there were certainly some gains from 
the increased clarity of his views. 

One of these gains is apparent in The 
Virgin and the Gipsy. Lawrence's demon, 
as he called it, was undependable. There 
are a certain number of stories in which it 
failed him, leaving him and his readers 
floundering in confusion. The Virgin and 
the Gipsy might have been such a story, 
for at important points the reader is con- 
scious that some elemental and scarcely 
definable power has ebbed away. But tt 
does not become either incomprehensible 
or flat; instead, it moves with extraordi- 
nary lucidity to its conclusion. Obviously 
Lawrence knew exactly what he wanted. 

The Virgin and the Gipsy is a long short 
story rather than a novel. It is the story 
of Yvette Saywell, daughter of a rector 
whose wife deserted him. Oppressed by 
her family and by the kind of life she 1s 
forced to live, Yvette feels a discontent 
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*COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY» 


HOM™ME STUDY COURSE S 


Your Leisure Time 


Each year, more men and women undertake home study 
courses, and realize how helpful they are. 77 Over 60% of 
Columbia home study students have had college training; 
they know the importance of continuing their education. 
r77 Many seek cultural advantages, others to increase their 
ability for service; a still larger number devote their spare 
time to studies that increase their earning power.777 
Whatever your objective is, Columbia University offers 
courses that should enable you to do better the tasks that 
lie before you. 7» You have a wide choice of uses for your 


leisure time, a part of which we urge you to devote to study. 


i? 


elastic to be adapted to the students’ indi- 
vidual needs. Everyone who enrolls is per- 


In this country, we are in the midst of an 
adult educational movement. Home study 


courses are being taken by about 114 mil- 
lion people which is nearly twice the total 
number of students in our universities, col- 
leges and professional schools, University 
home study courses are especially impor- 
tant in this movement because they offer 
careful guidance under experienced educa- 
tors. ¢ « » Columbia courses have been 
prepared to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. They are sufficiently 


c ° vu 


sonally taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. + + In writing, mention 
subjects which interest you, even if they are 
not listed, as additions are made from time to 
time.r7* Our Home Study Department offers 
also complete high school and college pre- 
paratory training through courses covering 
four years of high school study. We shall 
be glad to send our special high school 
bulletin upon request. 
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CorumBia University, University Extension Home Study Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 
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he War Tower id Medieval 


Has Become Our 


BELFRY 


Strangely enough, the origin of our word belfry has 
no relation to bells. It is even more surprising that 
this word whjch now suggests peace and good will, 
once denoted a symbol of war. In Medieval Ger- 
many, two words bergen (to protect) and vride (peace, 
security) were combined to form bercvrit, the name 
for a movable war tower used by besiegers. The 
word passed through the French form berfrei, and 
into the Medieval English berfray, with the same 
meaning. It was only a step to the meaning “watch 
tower” and then to the tower on any building. The 
custom of putting bells in towers gradually affected 
the meaning of the word, until finally, in the modern 
English form belfry, the word has come to mean ex- 
clusively a bell tower or the bell room atop a tower. 

This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 
nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority’’ 


A collection of these stories is presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet which we will gladly send 
you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating stories 
to read but offer the background understanding that 
is essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, meaning, 
spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. The 
2,700 pages of this great single volume are equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 
and its encyclopedic information makes it a depend- 
able question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is the 
**Supreme Authority.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
23 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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that is too vague to be made the basis of 
‘revolt. She has no idea what she is seeking 
juntil her attention is caught by a gipsy. 
His desire for her, made apparent in his 
glance, gives her her first conception of a 
life that has the importance she cannot 
find in her own mode of living. The con- 
clusion, abrupt and melodramatic though 
it is, is a perfect symbol of Yvette’s sal- 
vation. 

Because the book is less intense than 
most of Lawrence’s, there is opportunity 
to in it certain virtues that, 
though they are found in most of his other 
books, are obscured by the presence of 
more unusual qualities. The description 
of the life of the Saywells, for example, 
lecould not be more skillful or more con- 
ivineing if it had been written by one of 
our most meticulous realists. This reminds 
us that Lawrence’s unique talents went 
hand in hand with a generous share of 
those gifts that are commonly supposed 
to make a novelist. 

In reading The Virgin and the Gipsy 
one has to make allowance for the fact 
that Lawrence did not live to revise it. 
It is possible that he intended to develop 
one or two episodes that now seem inade- 
quate. But the book is complete enough 
as it stands to convince us, if there is 
anyone who needs convincing, that D. H. 
Lawrence was the most richly endowed of 
contemporary writers and one of the few 
that posterity is not likely to neglect. 


observe 





endian in Brief 


Wotsey, by Hilaire Belloc; Lippincott, 
$5.00. 

©) xx Is so accustomed to dutifully 
impartial, or cynically detached, biog- 
raphy that it is rather refreshing to have 
Hilaire Belloc indulge in a militant bias. 
Mr. Belloc is a Catholic first, and an his- 
torian second. If there is any conflict be- 
itween his two rdéles, the former wins out. 
|Last season Richelieu got his rebuke. 
|This year it is Wolsey. Both of them, it 
seems, were responsible in their different 
ways for breaking up the unity of Cath- 
olic Europe. For this, whatever their 
other achievements, Mr. Belloc cannot 
forgive them. He considers that the Eng- 
lish Cardinal’s great defects were a lack 
of vision beyond the immediate present, 
a lack of spirituality, an inability to pen- 
etrate the deeper, less obvious motives 
of men, and an inflated ambition that was 
too largely personal. At that, Wolsey 
comes off better than the other members 
‘of the cast. Henry VIII is pictured as an 
jindecisive weakling, Anne Boleyn as a 
demain villainess destitute of physical 
\charm. (Her portrait, one feels, is grossly 
caricatured). None of them play quite 
the rdles which conventional history has 


assigned. It is for this reason, apart from 
its more solid merits, that Mr. Belloe’s 
new biography is so interesting. It may be 
violently partisan; it may be slightly in- 
accurate; nevertheless it supplies a fresh 
viewpoint, and does so with considerable 
piquancy. 


THE SHORT STORIES OF SAKI (H. H. 
Munro); Viking, $3.00. 


‘Te works of H. H. Munro, 
whose glamorous pseudonym was _bor- 
rowed from Omar Khayam, were pub- 
lished in this country only after his death 
and then in a trickle of thin volumes, ap- 
pearing at intervals. Now, however, the 
short stories, which are perhaps most 
typical of his bizarre and brilliant talent, 
have been collected conveniently in one 
volume — and what a volume! As Christo- 
pher Morley says in his introduction, it 
is almost impossible to convey to the un- 
initiate the quality of Saki’s wit, so curi- 
ously compounded of flashing epigrams, 
sly, felicitous twists of phrase, and, above 
all, of a completely personal point of 
view. One must sample that wit for one- 
self. Saki was a satirist, with a touch of 
fantasy, and also a touch of cruelty in his 
make-up. His world is an idle and a 
sophisticated one, inhabited by baroque 
aristocrats, by impish children, by ele- 
gant and ingeniously prankish young men. 
In his cosmos, the dull and the self-satis- 
fied are perpetually mortified and out- 
witted by cool, unscrupulous intelligence. 
He does not suffer fools gladly. Saki’s 
range is limited. He is, in certain senses, 
an exquisite, an exotic. Nevertheless, 
within his own field, he is unique. He 
closely approaches perfection. 


SoME FoLKs Won’t Work, by Clinch 
Calkins; Harcourt, Brace, $1.50. 


First oF ALL, perhaps, this book is 
an impassioned rebuke to smugness. It 
is an answer to those whose response to 
back alley misery is a comfortable “Some 
folks won’t work.” Miss Calkins has 
based her study of unemployment on over 
three hundred case records collected by 
the National Federation of Settlements in 
the course of a survey started in 1928. 
She hammers in two points — that the 
last of the records were turned in a full 
half year before the market collapse, and 
that all of the stories deal with workers 
out of jobs for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, not because of incompetence, drink, 
or disease. In other words, hers is a his- 
tory of normal times. The suffering which 
she describes has presumably been trebled 
during the present well-advertised depres- 
sion. Now it happens that Miss Calkins 
is also a poet, that she can write beauti- 
fully, that she has a live but disciplined 
imagination. Consequently this is not just 
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You Can't Print That—George 
Seldes. Former price, $4.00 
The Gangs of New York— Her 
bert Asbury. Former price, $4.00 
The Cradle of the Deep—Joan 
Lowell. Former price, $3.00 
George Sand— Marie Jenny Howe 
Former price, $5.00 
Science Remaking the World 
Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin E 
Slosson. Former price, $2.50 
Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. Former price, $2.00 
A Book of Operas—Henry E 
Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
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Thomas. Former price, $2.50 
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Former price, $2.50 
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ham Lewis. Former price, $5.00 
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Josephson. Former price, $5.00 
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Potter. Former price, $5.00 
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Former price, $2.00 
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Vagabond Journey Around 
the World— Hurry A.Franck, 
Former price, $4.00 
Catherine the Great— 
Katherine Anthony 
Former price, $4.00 
The Story of Mankind— 
Hendrick V an Loon 
Former price, $5.00 
Tramping on Life— Harry 
Kemp. Former price, $3.00 
Denatured Africa—Daniel 
W. Streeter 
Former price, $2.50 
Keeping Mentally Fit 
Joseph Jastrow 
Former price, $3.50 
Six Years in the Malay 
Jungle—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
Up to Now—My Autobiog- 
raphy Alfred E. Smith 
Former price, $5.00 
The Saga of Billy the Kid 
Walter Noble Burns 
Former price, $2.50 
Famous Trials of History 
Lord Birkenhead 
Former price, $4.00 
Understanding the Stock 
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GARDEN CITY PUB. CO., Dept. 102, Garden City, New York. 
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The Best Abridged Dictionary 
For Scholarship, 
Accuracy, Usefulness 


“I can hardly believe I shall ever apply to it any 
test it will not creditably sustain. It is an amazing 
product of accurate and usable scholarship,” said 


H. L. Seaver, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, speaking of 





Best because it is based upon the “Supreme Authority" — Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 106,000 vocabulary terms with definitions, 
spellings, pronunciations, and use of words; a dictionary 
of Biography; a Gazetteer; rules of punctuation, use of 
capitals, abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of foreign words 
and phrases. Many other features of practical value. 1,256 
the Merriam 
Circular Trade-Mark—the sign of highest scholarship 


pages; 1,700 illustrations. Look for 


and accuracy. 


Get The Best 


Thin-Paper Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller, or send order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for information. Free specimen 


pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
53 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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Bridge Event of the Year! 
ELY CULBERTSON 


World’s Greatest Con- 
tract Bridge Strategist : 7 
13 Successive 


Victories Against 
the World’s Master 
Players! 


Now you can have for 
your own use the ideas 
and methods that have 
made Ely Culbertson (éo- 
day's unbeatable champion 
—including his Famous 
Forcing System of Con- 
tract Bidding which is 
the accepted standard in 
America and abroad. 


Culberison'’s phenom 
enal record of 
smashing victories 
includes ALL of the 
year’s Contract 
Bridge Key Events: 


Vanderbilt's National 


CULBERTSON ‘ AT pics chip 
Will Show You Dec., 1930) 


Chicago Trophy 
American Bridge 
League (Cleveland, 
Dec., 1930) 


How to Win 


regardless of the system 
used by partner or oppo- 
nent. Learn at first hand— 
direct from the master 
player himself. Get a copy 
of the 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
BLUE BOOK 


Easily understood — complete in every 
detail — 376 pages 
At Your Bookstore $2.00 
Or Mail Coupon to Publishers 


British-American 
Championship 
Contest (London, 
Sept., 1930) 


The Bridge World, Inc. A-2 
45 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Ely Culbertson’s “Contract Bridge 
Blue Book.”’ I enclose $2.00. 


: 


CW cctene ; State 











THESE 
RUSSIANS 


by 
William C. 
White 


Here is the real Russia as seen 
through its people, by a man who 
lived and worked and talked with 
them for three years. Moreinform- 
ative, interesting and understand- 
able than anything yet published. 

at your bookstore 


$3.00 SCRIBNERS 








another book about unemployment. It js 
a human chronicle, pitiful and inexorable, 
never sentimentalized. The subjects of 
these case histories assume flesh and blood. 
One sees them thrown out of work — by 
shifts within industries, by any of a 
dozen reasons. One learns of their pathetic 
economies. One follows them as they ap- 
ply for new jobs, week by week, month 
by month. One sees them fail. One watches 
them as they lose their homes, and their 
hope, and their self-respect. And if unem- 
ployment is still an abstract term when 
one lays the book down, it will be the 
reader’s failure, not Miss Calkins’. ‘This 
is an admirable and a rather terrible book. 
It is one which everybody, and especially 
the placidly secure, should read. 


THE CASE FOR INDIA, by Will Durant; 
Simon & Schuster, $2.00. 


E}x. Durant went to India to 
help himself in visualizing a people whose 
cultural history he had been studying for 
a forthcoming volume on civilization. 
He went casually, believing that Eng- 
land’s government of this people was as 
satisfactory as the situation warranted. 
He came away convinced that self-gov- 
ernment of India by the Hindus could 
have no worse results than the present 
form. Admitting that the briefness of his 
trip did not give him an infallible under- 
standing of conditions, nevertheless Dr. 
Durant’s emotions were so roused by the 
conditions which he saw that he could 
scarcely contain himself in his desire to 
help liberate India. This book surveys in 
the light of his experiences the work and 
power of Gandhi, and, as counsel for both 
sides, Dr. Durant presents the case for 
England as well as the case for India. 


WHISTLER, by James Laver; Cosmopoli- 
tan, $5.00. 


Nor inrrequentiy books about 
artists are so concerned with interpreta- 
tion of their work that the man himself 
never emerges. This is not-true in Mr. 
Laver’s Whistler. Throughout the book 
one feels the dominance of this strange 
little man, whose ego was so great that 
never could he be happy without a gal- 
lery of admirers, to whom he always 
spoke of himself as “the Master.” His 
charm, his brilliant wit, his almost un- 
equaled ability for making enemies are 
all presented. His loves, his art, his pa- 
thetic foibles are interpreted sympatheti- 
cally. Even though he is so near to the 
moderns, and in many ways almost a 
contemporary, there has descended over 
the being of James McNeill Whistler, ex- 
patriate American, a veil of illusion which 
is rapidly converting him into legend. 
Mr. Laver has done an exceptionally fine 
piece of characterization. His evaluations 
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of Whistler and his art are sound and 
fair, and there is none of the muck- 
raking to which many biographers so as- 
siduously lend themselves. 


BACKGROUND WITH FiGurREs, by Cecilia 
Beaux; Houghton Mifflin, $5.00 


‘Tae Backcrounp of Miss Beaux’s 
autobiography is like her own pictures — 
rich in color but somewhat vague in out- 
line. Born and brought up in the East — 
New York and Philadelphia — her heri- 
tage was more important than her train- 
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Are you Wei. READ ? 


Heres an easy way to check 
up on yourself 


Count the number of books you have read on 
the list of titles below. They include books by 
authors of the past and of today and appear 
consistently on those impressive lists of “100 
Best Books”. However, they should be read 


not only because they are the best but also 
the most entertaining. Be honest with your- 
selfnow. And remember the books you haven't 
read can be obtained in attractive one-volume 
editions in 





ing. She was surrounded by the Arts if 
not by Art. Self-trained, primarily, she 
seems never to have suffered the physical 
anguish which so many painters experi- 
ence. Not wealthy, she nevertheless came 
from a family which gave her all love and 
encouragement, even to the extent of 
financial sacrifice. There is a modesty and 
a sense of good-breeding about this auto- 
biography which is rare in these self-revel- 
atory days. There is excellent art criti- 
cism, an appreciation of music, poetry — 
all forms of beauty — which convince one 
of Miss Beaux’s charm, even if the sharp 
lines of her own experiences are blurred 
with shadowy suggestion rather than 
sketched in boldly with fact. 


GANDHI OF INDIA—His OWN STorY, 
An Autobiography Edited by Charles 
F. Andrews; Macmillan, $2.50. 


‘Two statements of Gandhi’s in 
this volume tend clearly to show the basic 
premises from which his political opera- 
tions radiate: “I want to live at peace 
with both friend and foe”; and “For me 
there are no politics devoid of religion.” 
These are not nebulous and theoretical 
fancies of Mahatma Gandhi’s: they are 
borne out by his every act. So much has 
been written of this man that, a living, 
vital force in the world, he has neverthe- 
less become almost a legend. One scarcely 
knows where the credible ends and the in- 
credible begins. Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, 
which Mr. Andrews edited some months 
ago, did much to dispel the layman’s 
questions as to what were the funda- 
mental ideas back of Gandhi's activities. 
This volume presents clearly and con- 
cisely the acts themselves. Constantly 
bewailing the fact that he is subject to 
human frailties, Gandhi is humble, rev- 
erent, tolerant, and yet completely un- 
swerving in his determination to better 
the conditions of his countrymen in In- 
dia, as he has already done in South 


Africa. 





REALISM IN ROMANTIC JAPAN, by Miriam 
Beard; Macmillan, $5.00. 


I Japan the upspring of modern- 
ism in the midst of ancient social and | 


Here are famous books by 

modern authors whose 

work is being featured at 
the moment. 


ARNOLD 
BENNETT’S 


The Old Wives’ Tale 
No. 184 


ROCKWELL KENT’S 


Wilderness 
No. 182 


ALDOUS 
HUXLEY’S 


Point Counter Point 
No. 180 


HUGH WALPOLE’S 


Fortitude 
No. 178 


SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM'S 


Of Human Bondage 
No. 176 


ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY'S 


The Sun Also Rises 
No. 170 


THORNTON 
WILDER'S 


The Cabala 
No. 155 


G. F. YOUNG'S 


The Medici 
No. 179 


JOHN DEWEY’S 


Human Nature and 
Conduct 


No. 173 


Now that you have looked over the 
list and checked it, write the num- 
bers of the books you have not read 
on the coupon below. 


(a ee eee _ eee eee 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER 


20 East 57th Street, New York 


THE MODERN 
LIBRARY — 95 cents 


A COPY 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 


Here are the world famous classics of all time 


Faust by Goethe 


—177 
The Philosophy of Plato 
by Irwin Edman —181 


The Golden Ass 


by Lucius Apuleius —88 


Four Famous Greek Plays 
= o 
Balzac’s Short Stories —40 


Zuleika Dobson 
by Max Beerbohm 


In The Midst of Life 
by Ambrose Bierce 


—116 


—133 


Wuthering Heights 
by Emily Bronte 


The Way of All Flesh 
by Samuel Butler 


—106 


—13 


Alice in Wonderland 
by Lewis Carroll —T79 
The Autobiography 

of Benvenuto Cellini 


Don Quixote 
by Cervantes —174 
Canterbury Tales 


by Geoffrey Chaucer —161 


Men, Women and Boats 
by Stephen Crane —102 


Moll Flanders 
by Daniel Defoe —122 
The Brothers Karamazov 

by Dostoyevsky —151 


Twelve Men 
by Theodore Dreiser 


The Three Musketeers 


by Alexandre Dumas —143 


Madame Bovary 
by Gustave Flaubert —28 


The Revolt of the Angels 
by Anatole France —l1 


Tom Jones 
by Henry Fielding —185 


The Return of the Native 
by Thomas Hardy 121 


The Scarlet Letter 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne—93 


The Iliad by Homer 166 


The Odyssey by Homer —167 


Green Mansions 
by W. H. Hudson 


Sons and Lovers 
by D. H Lawrence 


Moby Dick 
by Herman Melville 


—89 
—109 


—119 


Diana of the Crossways 
by George Meredith —14 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 
by Dmitri Merejkowski—138 


Thus Spake Zarathustra 
by Friedrich Nietzsche —9 
The Renaissance 


by Walter Pater —86 


Samuel Pepys’: Diary 
by Samuel Pepys 


Best Tales 
by Edgar Allan Poe 


—103 


—82 


Swann’s Way 

by Marcel Proust —59 

Gargantua and Pantagruel 

by Francois Rabelais 

Condensed by Donald Douglas 
—4 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
by Edmond Rostand —154 


The Story of an African Farm 
by Olive Schreiner —132 


Humphry Clinker 
by Tobias Smollett —159 
Tristram Shandy 
by Laurence Sterne —147 
The Plays of Tchekov, The 
Sea Gull, The Cherry Orchard 
.ThreeSisters, UncleVanya, etc. 
—I171 


Anna Karenina 
by Count Leo Tolstoy —37 


The Sea and the Jungle 


by H. M. Tomlinson —99 


Candide by Voltaire —A4A7 


Leaves of Grass 
by Walt Whitman 


Nana by Emile Zola 


Mail the coupon without delay 


or THE MODERN LIBRARY, 


Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books Nos...---------- 3 


L] Send books C. O. D. 
Modern Library. 


SONNE ciaditacus 


(] Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog, describing all the books in the 
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State 


INC. 


F. 2-31 
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Why Educators 
and Writers Hail 
the WINSTON 


as the “Finest 
Modern Dictionary’ 


VEN if you are not a 

professional author or 
teacher, you want the dic- 
tionary you occasionally 
use to have all the up-to- 
date advantages demand- 
ed by authors and teach- 
ers—the advantages 
listed below. That the 
Winston leads every 
other dictionary in its 
field is shown by the 
fact that 94% of its 
buyers already owned 
other dictionaries. 
Read the five reasons 
that dictionary “con- 
noisseurs” give for 
their choice. 



















More Modern 
Thousands of 


newly current 
words; scientific, war, 
aviation and other 
terms. 


More Complete 
One-reference 










definitions of over 


100,000 words. 3,000 il- TRIBUTES 
lustrations. “| ; 

am impressed 

Authoritative by its scholarship, 

Edited by its simplicity and 


particularly the in- 


Henry Seiper Cansy fee 
clusion in it of the 


M, Dopce Lewis 


Tuomas Krre Brown, Jr. 
More Convenient 
1,500 pages on Bible 


4 aper. Easy to handle. 


6% x6Y ine. Only 3% Ibs. Ref- 
erence words two lines high. 

g 32-page Atlas of World 
in colors. Foreign 


Words, Persons and Places, etc. 


Edwin A. Alder- 


man, President of 
the University of 
Virginia. 


“New words make 
it especially use- 
ful.’"— Booth 
Tarkington. 


More Encyclopedic 





7%WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—Price $5.00 


Goto your Bookseller’s and examine this New 
Kind of Dictionary—or mail this coupon to 
us and examine it entirely free. So confi- 
dent are we that you will be amazed 
and delighted that we will send 
the book on five days’ free ex- 

















amination to responsible 

people sincerely inter- WINSTON 
ested in seeing its COMPANY 
many new features. 12. Winston Bldg, | 
Use the coupon Philadelphia 


7 
Y/ Pleasesend,allcharges 


below at once. 


rae prepaid, the thin-paper 
Winaton S., yr Artkraft Edition of the New 
12 Winston Y Enerclopotie WINSTON 
Pile, Simplified DICTIONARY. I will 
a. 


return it within 5 days at your ex- 
pense or remit price of only $5.00. 


Check here if you prefer 
(CZ Persian Morocco Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50. 
(J Red Turkey Morocco Edition; Gold edges, $10, 


(Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by remittance in full) 


new words of the | 
last decade,”"— 
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Books 








religious customs has resulted in tangles | 


almost inextricable. Miss Beard presents 


the scene with sympathy and a singular | 
freedom from the reverent sentimentality | 


sometimes induced by contact with an- 
tiquity. Her experience as a traveler and 
her very evident open-mindedness are 
coupled with the ability to relay to us her 
soundings of new situations rooted in the 
old. The chapter on agriculture is as 
interesting as the one on Japanese drama, 
the ones on social changes as the one on 
the geisha. The book is more colorful 
than the title it carries. 


IN THE DAYS OF BICYCLES AND BUSTLES, 
R. D. Blumenfeld; Brewer and Warren, 
$3.50. 


‘Has prary of R. D. Blumenfeld 
opens with an entry on the day of Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee in 1887 and ends 
on the day in 1914 that Great Britain 
entered the World War. Blumenfeld, an 
American journalist, has spent the greater 


part of his life in London, where in 1928 | 


he was elected President of the Institute 
of Journalists. From the diary which he 
kept religiously for many years the author 
has selected scattered but significant en- 
tries which convey a surprisingly co- 


herent idea of London life and manners | 
amazing changes. | 


during this era of 
Within the span of the diary electric 
lighting, the automobile, the airplane, 
wireless telegraphy — to mention a few 
of our modern commonplaces — devel- 
oped from the “freak” stage to what they 
are to-day. These things Blumenfeld 
saw. He knew the great and near-great, 
and his notes make vastly entertaining 
reading these many years after. 


THE LIFE OF THE ANT, by . Maurice 
Maeterlinck; John Day, $2.50. 


‘Bis TREATISE on the life-habits 
of the ant is, indeed, a remarkable book, 
chiefly because of its one inherent defect: 
Maurice Maeterlinck wrote it. He is 
something of a poet, but not enough of a 
poet to understand that scientific facts 
have a peculiar validity of their own, a 
peculiar beauty which is lost when they 
are dressed up in the gaudy trappings of 
Calliope. Maeterlinck cannot look at an 
ant hill and see an ant hill; that would be 
too obvious. The ants, and the very lice 
on the ants, are svmbolic of human souls, 
and the ant hill is a small cosmos in which 
joy and pain, comedy and tragedy play 
their Lilliputian réles. There are many 
fascinating observations set forth in the 
book, but they are so interwoven with 
metaphysical speculations that it is often 
difficult to tell what is fact and what is 


moonshine. In short, it is neither science | 


nor poetry, but just plain rubbish from 


the lumber room of a muddled mind, And ! 















STS 


Compiled by over 50 
brilliant professors and 
authorities of every 
branch of legal prac- 
tice. 
bound inlaw buckram. 
6000 pages, written so 
the layman can under- 
stand every principle. 








COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Anibersity of Chicago 
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tors. Reeord: 
informationandfres fTest. aS 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1162 Chicago 


Sound educational methods have Soom success 
to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for College. 


Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 


Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for illustrated Catalog 
A. C., SHERIFF, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 














at One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundredsare selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
J the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
y/_ WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today, 
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mas ir way. 
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D°® you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the richest prizes in the business 
world? In either ease borrow a eet of 
“AMERICAN LAW and PRACTICE 
and see how you may READ your 
way, quickly, at home in your epare 
time, to the fulfillment of your ambi- 
tions! Thousands of men have shown 
you the LAW way to power an 
financial success—you have but to fol- 
low their example. Take advantage of 
thie amazing FREE LOAN OFFER 


12 LARGE es ak Gee a haat 
VOLUMES Ceanast legal authorities. Don't send 


& penny—just mail the coupou! 


American Technical Society 

and 58th St., CHICAGO 

| Americar Technical Society 
Drexel Ave. and S8th St. Chicago 


I want to borrow for 10 days FREE the 


FREE with Coupon ; 
famous “LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LAW 


for a limited time only [emoe PRACTICE”—12 de luxe volumes, 
—200-page book to 16000 pages. I will pay the few cents expres 


Handeomely 
Drexel Ave. 


match the 12 volumes charges. If I choose to keep it, I will eend 
containingallSTAN D- frex $2.00 after 10 days, then $3.00 a month 
ARD LEGAL FORMS until the apecial advertising price. $4° 8 
serge MSI _tpaid. But I may return the set if I pa 
Also, a Case Book] Jand owe you nothing. Include FREE 200 
series and Reading page volume of legal forms and 25 par 
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Books 


if this judgment seems too severe, let the 
master himself give a demonstration: 
“The ant is a profoundly mystical being; 
she exists only for her God, and does not 
imagine that there could be any other 
happiness, any other reason for living, 
than to serve Him, to forget herself, to 
lose herself in Him.” If this is science, 
then let the Eddingtons and the Milli- 
kans make the most of it. 


“N BY E,”’ written and illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent — Brewer and Warren, 
$3.50. 


“SOMETHING over a year ago three 
men put to sea in a tiny boat. There was 
the skipper, the mate, and the cook. The 
latter it is who tells the tale. Fascinated 

the knowledge that two lads were 
starting off on such a wild jaunt, Rock- 
well Kent persuaded them to take him 
along — and the book is his diary, very 
fully illustrated. In fact, it is difficult to 
decide where the pictures stop and the 
writing begins, since Mr. Kent is equally 
picturesque in word or line. Occasionally 
there are lapses from the moment at 
hand to a memory, but so inimitable are 
the anecdotes that one wishes there had 
been more reminiscence. Especially breath 
taking is the description of thawing out 
the dynamite. The earlier part of the 
book is — to this reviewer — more power- 
ful than the latter. At the end there is a 
sense of omission, a hurrying-toward- 
completion that leaves one rather breath- 
less. 


A WINTER MISCELLANY, 
Wolfe; Viking, $2.50. 


by Humbert 


§ us garrulous and entertaining, 
though at times alarmingly whimsical, 
introduction to this book, Mr. Wolfe 
admits that at first the idea of another 
anthology horrified him, then tempted 
him, and finally conquered him. His 
tendency to obey that impulse has re- 


sulted in an interesting compilation 
neatly arranged. Here are not quite forty, 
in fact hardly ten, winters to besiege the 
reader’s brow; among them the country- 
man’s winter, the traveler's, the poet’s, 
the reveler’s, the sportsman’s, the sol- 
dier’s, and God and Mary's. Most of the 
beads on this icy rosary are poetical, but 
some — such as Fortescue, Dickens, 
Lamb, and Conrad — are prose, a form 
of writing which Mr. Wolfe likens to 
rotten potatoes. If there are any open 
hearths left in this country, they will 
serve as the proper setting in which 
to shiver over this cold, cold collection. 


ANDREE’S Story; Viking, $5.00. 


fever since last August, when 
headlines told a forgetful world that 


Andrée and his two fellow explorers had 
at last been found, the public has been 
awaiting this book. Its patience has been 
well rewarded, for the story of Andrée’s 
tragic venture to the North Pole is here 
recounted authentically and dramatically. 
Using the diaries found on the bodies of 
the men as source books, the editors 
have told of the balloon’s flight, its 
unhappy descent in a frozen waste, the 
long march over the ice floes, and the 
final catastrophe on White Island. The 
entire adventure has been reconstructed 
with admirable clarity. Too much praise 
~annot be given the editors and the Swed- 
ish society under whose direction the 
book was compiled. They have done a 
beautiful job and have produced a book 
which should take its place among the 
finer records of exploration. 


THE WANDERER OF LIVERPOOL, by John 
Masefield; Macmillan, $3.50. 


_ 

due Poer Laureate now sings, 
in alternate verse and prose, the story of a 
famous and ill-starred ship — the Wan- 
derer, launched at Liverpool in 1890 and 
sunk off Hamburg in a collision in 1907. 
His commemoration is sincere, painstak- 
ing, and for most landsmen a little boring. 
Here is a very dignified Masefield, but 
the record over which he has labored with 
such care has almost no fire or warmth, 
for though the prose is stately and pleas- 
ing, the verse seems to limp. Only occa- 
sionally does the saga suggest anything 
more than a carefully done chore, and 
sometimes the poetry is less than that. 
The summary, however, has its grandeur, 
as in, “She killed her Captain; men fell 
from aloft and overboard from her; 
others died, or broke bones, in her; she 
lost some spars; she took charge of her 
tugs; her cargoes shifted; she was on 
fire once and ashore four times; and at 
last she was sunk.” “*A Masque of Liver- 
pool” and various other short pieces are 
also included in the book. 


PORTRAIT BY CAROLINE, by 
Thompson; Little, Brown, $2.50. 


Sylvia 


“yiviA THompson made quite a 


splash in the literary puddle with her | 
of Spring. | 


first novel, The Hounds 
Despite its selection by the Book League 
of America, it 


Portrait by Caroline is one of those grace- 
ful, competent, rather sensitive novels 
which the English know so well how to 
write, and which are as easily read ¢ 

they are 
specimen is all about a charming, unstable 
woman named Caroline who, despite the 


possession of a very nice husband and | 


child, is emotionally restless and dis. | 
satisfied. She falls in love with a writer 


seems doubtful that her | 
latest book will produce as many ripples. | 





vasily forgotten. The soneett 


Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


waaAnyY people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.’’ They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on home or business man- 
agement, sports, travels, recipes, etc. — 
things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt cities 
dividends. She writes: 


“TI have enjoyed the course 
very much indeed and wish 
to report that I just sold a 
feature article for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers’ 
Sunday Supplement — the 
American Weekly Maga- 
zine.” 


Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal., 


thought he could and that the 
N. IL. A. could, too. He writes: 


“I have written several 
articles for health publica- 
tions that have been ac- 
cepted. 1 am now engaged 
in the preparation of some 
articles on church music 
and on business. Again I 
want to assure you that I 
am well satisfied that I 
decided to learn to write by 
your copy-desk method.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing — a course as 
free from academic “isms"’ and “‘ologies"’ as a 
newspaper office a course as modern as the 
latest edition of this morning's paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments — 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else's writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing — acquiring the same 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novéls, magazine articles, etc., 
attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing — acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New}York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Forum and CENTURY February. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss , 
Address . 


(All correspondence couldn ntial. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 64B261 
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FRENCH 


at once! 
—Just Listen to This Record 


eo ; French is eas 
: You learn by listening 
if you lived in Paris! 


y the natural Cortina way. 

- even more quickly than 
French words and sentences, 
scientifically arranged and graduated, are spoken by a 
native instructor on phonograph records. Then you 
repeat them until, in about 6 
weeks, you converse in every- 
day French easily. 


FREE BOOKLET— 


**The Cortina Short-Cut”’ 


PROOF IN 
5 DAYS 


Right in your 
own home 
Mail coupon TODAY for free you test our 
booklet, telling all about the method. WE 
famous CORTINAPHONE GUARAN.- 
METHODof mastering French, TEE you will 
German, Spanish, or Italian. be delighted 
Prove to yourself how quickly with the 
you can learn a foreign language RESULTS in 
this fascinating “‘by ear” way. even this 
short time or 
it costs you 
nothing! 


a npeeia eee Se ese Se = = = 
‘ ° 
Cortina Academy 
(“Language Specialists for 48 Years’) 
Suite 92, 105 West 40th St., New York City 
Please send me — without obligation — your free 
booklet “‘The Cortina Short-Cut,” and facts about 
your special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days"’ offer. (Check lan- 
guage in which you are interested.) 


O) French (2) Spanish ( Italian () German 


Name 


address for free bookies, 


‘acts about Advertising. Fi 4 
ae for 


Seales ornare lo md st books, Pg eee 


access: Focolesten ust the Dian 
have FI, Write ite today. No obligations — 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1162 » 9601 Michigan Ave,, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Write today for this new book. It tells you how 
\ alaw training will shorten your road to suc- 
cess, It also carries a vital and inspiring mes- 
sage to every ambitious man. Find out about 

the he cpportan ities that = ge law trained man. 
it how you can learn right io yonowe own 
omy No obligations. The bookie lutely FREE. 


Write eat while low tuition fee 


3601 fi michigan Ave. Dei dence Sehopt of Lew i 
FREE! A Magazine ae Writers 


Get it—Learn how others, like your- 
self, have learned to write profitably. 


Many fail to realize that they can make money 
by waking. The Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
one of the oldest schools of its kind in the 
country, has helped many increase their income 
and their prestige by writing. RUPERT HUGHES, 
writer of many ‘‘best sellers’’, says: 

‘‘The Palmer Institute is qualified to 

render invaluaSie aid in the art and 

business of authorship.’ The endorse- 

ment of such prominent writers as 

Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 

Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Frederick Stuart Greene, 
and many others, proves the high quality of 
Palmer training. 


FREE! The coupon entitles you to the 
* LATEST issue of ‘“Writers’ Mar- 
kets & Methods’’, selling for 25c, edited by William 
David Ball, nationally known author and teacher. 

SCSCSHKSCHEESTSESSESSETESH ESSE EERE ESeEeEEeeeeeeEET 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept. 77-P PALMER BLDG., HoLLYwoop, CALIF, 


Send me my FREE copy of ‘‘Writers’ M & M’"’, and 
with no obligation on my part, complete information 
about Fiction Writing [ } Photoplay Writing [{ ] 
English Expression { ] Developing Ability by Psy- 
chology { } AGE: over 17 [ } under 17[ } 
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Books 








| 
| 
| 
| 


named Peter, whose portrait she paints, 
| but, when faced with a choice, she is not 
ready to count the world well lost for him. 
The novel ends just about where it began, 
jon a note of pensive futility. It is as 
| pleasantly shallow as 


Caroline herself. 


|SPAWN, by Nat J. Ferber; Farrar & 


Rinehart, $2.00. 


| \ LTHOUGH it may be too noxiously 
‘brutal for them to stomach, moralists 
should find this novel to their taste. 
Its theme is the wages of sin. Mr. Ferber 
has pictured unsparingly the degeneration 
of a community which, by flaunting all 
restraint, incurred a_ biological doom. 
Pike’s Hollow, better known as Bastards’ 
Notch, was a grim, isolated settlement in 
the Catskills. During the Civil War, its 
lonely wives 
promiscuous 


consoled themselves by 
dalliance with the three 
remaining males in the vicinity. This was 
the opening wedge. There followed the 
descent of one hundred quarrymen from 
Vermont. The Hollow festered with 
license and animal lust, and the result of 
lawless, indiscriminate inbreeding was a 
generation crippled and diseased. No one, 
not even the beautiful and carefully 
protected Madge Chilvers, was able to 
‘escape the destiny marked out for the 
Hollow people, nor the shame with which 
they were branded by the outside world. 
As one can gather, this is a vigorous and 
original book. Curiously enough, it is not 
a very good one. Horror is piled so relent- 
lessly on horror that ultimately the effect 
| is deadening. One does not believe — nor 
does one get much sense of reality from 
the abject creatures who writhe con- 
fusedly through the pages of the moral. 
There is a lack of genuine, live character- 
ization, an overemphasis on the socio- 
logical theme. Mr. Ferber’s conception is 
interesting, but Spawn as a whole is 
pretty tiresome. 


TESTAMENT OF A CRITIC, by George Jean 
Nathan; Knopf, $2.50. 


)$y THis true Mr. George Jean 
Nathan’s attitude toward life and toward 
the theatre is pretty well known. His 
restatements, however, are always fresh 
and entertaining, and they always carry 
a sting. The present volume is one of his 
best. It opens with a witty, circumstantial, 
and obviously honest revelation of Mr. 
Nathan’s creed (which originally ap- 
peared, incidentally, in THe Forum). 
Mr. Nathan is the complete hedonist, 
| knows it, and says so. Characteristically, 
he gets a joyous relish from flinging his 
beliefs in the face of moralists. Neverthe- 
less he is in earnest about them and this 
book, like his others, is built solidly 
|around them. Among other excellent 
| things, Testament of a Critic contains a 





lengthy estimate of modern American 
playwrights, good and bad; a scurrilous 
but side-splitting attack on the new 
Humanists; several pages of shrewd 
rebuke to the talkies; and a dissection of 
recent critical inanities — lapses, as it 
were, on the part of our oracles. To con- 
tinue is futile. Anybody who is interested 
either in Mr. Nathan or in the theater 
will buy this book anyway. 


H. G. WELLS, by Geoffrey West; Norton, 
$3.00. 


Xs ne strates in his crisp, amusing 
introduction, H. G. Wells not only assisted 
his biographer by giving him access to all 
the necessary facts: he did what was 
more important — gave Mr. West full 
license to use them as he pleased. The 
result is a study more candid and more 
valuable than the usual biography of a 
on man. However much he admires, 

Geoffrey West is not dazzled. He believes, 
and says so, that Wells’ work has suffered 
from his inward conflict between intuition 
and intellect, that the artist has been 
regrettably thwarted and displaced by 
the scientist. How the conflict arose he 
makes admirably clear. One is better able 
to understand Wells’ social preoccupa- 
tions after reading about his cramped 
and barren boyhood, his struggle to 
achieve an education and a place in the 
sun. The story of his scientific training at 
South Kensington gives a clue to much 
that is fundamental in his mind. Mr. 
West, incidentally, is at his best in 
describing Wells’ earlier years. With the 
emergence of the popular novelist, his 
touch is less certain, and his actual criti- 
cism of the novels, though shrewd, 
somewhat perfunctory. As a critical study, 
this book is negligible. As straight narra- 
tive, as an interpretation of personality, 
it is excellent. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT, 
Benchley; Harper, $2.00. 


by Robert 


Every TIME a new Benchley book 
comes out we think to ourselves, “It can't 
last; this one will be a let-down.”’ We still 
believe he can’t keep it up forever; one of 
these days he is going to crack up. But 
he hasn’t yet. The Treasurer's Report 
contains about thirty-five 
candid confessions of a timid soul who 
loathes exercise, telephones, and commu- 
nity singing, who is a little in the fog as 
to what goes on at football games and 
international parleys, who requires three 
or four days to clean out a desk drawer, 
who reads all the notices in hotel rooms, 
and admits that he is afraid of Shetland _ 
ponies. Then, too, there are the illustra- 
tions by Gluyas Williams, which deserve 
more than by-the-way mention for their 
matchless portrayal of the Benchley spirit. 


essays, the 
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e who never 
HUNGER. 


MILLIONS 2c faving TODAY 


In our own land economic depression and unemploy- 
ment deprive thousands of children of adequate 
nourishment. 

} In China “5,000 famine children are dying daily.” 
? In India millions go to bed hungry every night. 


J Under our own flag in Porto Rico 200,000 children 
yt 


ly Ae school every morning with their hunger 


unsatisfied. 





“WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT 
OTHERS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, 
DO YE SO EVEN UNTO THEM, 


FOR THIS IS THE LAW AND 
THE PROPHETS ”™ 


Thank God that you may be on the giving rather 


than on the receiving end of the Golden Rule. 


The donor may designate his gift for 
any philanthropy in which he is espe- 
cially interested and one hundred 
cents of every dollar will go as desig- 
nated—none for expenses. 
Undesignated gifts will be allocated by 
the Survey Committee after careful 
investigation to meet the most 
acute needs through the most efficient 
agencies. 


THE GOLDEN RULE — 
Lincoln ae 60 E. 42 St., 

New Yor 

Enclosed find $ ob 
used in meeting the needs of wilesing 
humanity, 
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WOMER’S CLUB BUREAU 
Helen M. Bramble, Director 














The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable 
for the preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs. 
Each month we will present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional 
references, if necessary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If 
any club or any member of a club desires advice in forming programs other than 
these given, in finding sources for material, in securing speakers, or in raising 
funds, we shall gladly coéperate without expense to the club. May we suggest that 
you give as much information as possible regarding your club, i. e. type of program 
usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


As tne holiday season wanes, as 
winter weather settles over North and 
West, the stay-at-home begins to long 
for a change of scene. Cruises to the East 
and West are considered, train and flying 
schedules to Florida and California are in 
evidence. But there are many who cannot 
leave home, and for them the following 
program is especially planned. They may 
cruise to the East without leaving the 
confines of their city’s limits. From San 
Francisco to Hawaii, thence to the Philip- 
pines, Japan, China, and finally to India 
— so goes the course. And because of the 
spotlight which is now on India, the 
longest pause is there. Among the re- 
cent books we particularly recommend 
Voiceless India, whose clarity and imper- 
sonality, together with its vivid descrip- 
tive style is — in the eyes of this depart- 
ment —by all odds the best general 
book on present-day India. 


A. IN HAwall 

**An Old Hawaiian Custom’ 
February 1930 

“Pig and Poi in Paradise’ — D. 
Blanding — Asia, July 1930 

“Hawaii That Has All Things” — 
R. V. Crowder — Nature Magazine, 
June 1929 

“Waikiki” — A. Featherstone — Fo- 
ruM, March 1930 

“Diving Boys of Honolulu Harbor” — 
G. E. Allen — Asia, September 1929 

“Lazy Days in a Honolulu Beach Cot- 
tage’”” — J. Harber — Sunset, May 
1929 


’ 


— Forum, 


A. THE FILIPINO AND His COUNTRY 
Some Impressions of 150,000 Miles of 
Travel — William Howard Taft — 
National Geographic Magazine, May 
1930 
The Unexplored Philippines from the 
Air— Lt. George W. Goddard — 
National Geographic Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1930 
White Man’s Law Among Filipino 
Tribesmen — Asia, June 1930 
When the Sun Went Out in the Philip- 


pines 
1930 





B. Hancock — Asia, May 


B. POLITICS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
What About the Philippines? — John 


B. Whitton — Woman’s Journal, 
June 1930 
Are We Successful Imperialists? — 


Richard W. Child — Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, September 7, 1929 

This Freedom — for the Philippines — 
Sherwood Eddy — World’s Work, 
October 1930 

The Political and Economic Status of 
the Philippines — Issued by San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

Philippine Independence; An _ Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Political Survey 
— Foreign Policy Association, 18 E. 
41st St., New York City — $.50 

National Greed and the Philippines 
Carter Field — Forum, January 1930 








A. CHERRY BLOSSOM LAND 

Doyo Days in Japan — Don C. Seitz — 
Forum, January 1930 

Made in Japan — Ellery Sedgwick — 
Atlantic Monthly, October 1930 

Tradition and Change in Japan — 
Sydney Greenbie — Travel, April 
1930 

Japan As Seen in 1930 — Samuel M. 
Lindsay — Review of Reviews, No- 
vember 1930 

Realism in Romantic Japan — M. 
Beard — Macmillan, $5.00 


B. THE ARTS IN JAPAN 

The Spirit of Japanese Poetry — Ken 
Nakazawa — Atlantic Monthly, Feb- 
ruary 1929 

Japanese Drama — Thomas R. Flem- 
ing — Drama, October 1929 

Outline History of the Japanese Drama 
— F. A. Lombard — Houghton, $5.00 

Literature of Japan — F. I. Bryan — 
Holt, $1.25 


C. NATIONAL AFFAIRS IN JAPAN 

Is Japan Going Democratic? — Stan- 
ley High — Harper's, January 1929 

Dangerous Thoughts in Japan — Re- 






view of Reviews, January 1929 
Proletarian Progress in Japan — Lit. 
erary Digest, March 15, 1930 
Japan of To-Day — Harold S. Quig. 
ley — Current History, August 1930 


iv 





A. REPUBLICAN CHINA 

“The Causes of Civil War in China” — 
Hallett Abend — Current History, 
July 1930 

“Republican China’s Achievements” 
—C. Kuangson Young — Current 
History, November 1930 

“A New Glimmer of Peace in China” 
— Literary Digest, October 4, 1930 

“From Tientsin to Mongolia” 
Waln — Atlantic Monthly, 
ary 1929 

“From Peking to Harbin” — Maurice 
Larrouy — Living Age, March 1, 
1930 





Nora 
Febru- 


B. OLD CHINA 

“The Forbidden City and Broadway” 
—Princess Der Ling — Saturday 
Evening Post, September 14, 1929 

“China’s Troubadours of Trade” — 
Annulet A. Ohl — Travel, February 
1930 

“A Quiet Day With a Chinese Fam- 
ily” — Princess Der Ling — Mentor, 
February 1930 


Vv 


A. THE INDIAN IN His COUNTRY 

“Ways of India” —J. Campbell — 
Atlantic Monthly, October 1930 

“Gandhi's March Past’ — Katherine 
Mayo — Atlantic Monthly, Septem- 
ber 1930 

“Mahatma Gandhi and India’s ‘Un- 
touchables’”” — Katherine Mayo— 
Current History, August 1930 

“T Plunge Into the Ganges” —A. 
Tendulkar — Living Age, September 
1930 

“Kingly People of Rajputana” — M. 
Pym — Travel, August 1930 

“Working Teak in the Burma Forests” 
—A. W. Smith — National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, August 1930 





B. THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT AND 

THE SIMON REPORT 

“Will India Blow Up?” — F. Britten 
Austin — Saturday Evening Post, 
January 7, 1930 

“Misrepresented India” — Sir John 
Campbell — Atlantic Monthly, No- 
vember 1930 

“British India and the Indian States” 
—L. F. Rushbrook Williams— 
Yale Review, September 1930 

“What Hope for India?” —C. F. 
Andrews — New Republic, October 
22, 1930 

“Self-Government for India’ — The 
Marquess of Zetland — Foreign Af- 
fairs, October 1930 

“The Simon Commission’s Plan for 
India” — Current History, August 
1930 
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What are the Products of 
General Foods? 


HERE Is the story of a family of 
food products...how 20 of your 
favorite foods rose from humble 
beginnings to an honor-place on 
the tables of America’s millions. 

To read this story is to know why 
General Foods, maker of these 20 
nationally advertised foods and 


more than 60 others, has achieved its 


position in the world’s largest busi- 
ness. It is to know what business 
leaders and bankers already know— 
that the sales and earnings of this 
company have that stability which 
comes from a wide diversification of 
products in a fundamental industry. 

This booklet will be sent free to 


any interested person. 


Write General Foods 


250 Park Avenue - 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, 
Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Min- 
ute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann’s Mayon- 
naise Products, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee,Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 


CORPORATION 
Department U 
New York City 





Me Row 
























These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


Speak for Yourself, George 
To the Editor: 

All that I can say in praise of George 
Jean Nathan’s credo in the December 
issue of THE Forvo is that he is extremely 
frank. However, I cannot say that his 
attitude toward life is particularly unique 
nor is it at all commendable. I resent his 
judging all men by his own selfish stand- 
ards. I believe that a man who, being 
devoid of any feeling of generosity or sym- 
pathy toward his fellow men, assumes that 
everyone else is equally conceited, selfish, 
and unprincipled at heart is even more dis- 
gusting than the hypocrite who professes 
virtues that he does not possess. The 
hypocrite, at least, believes that such 
virtues exist in his fellow men or he would 
not even trouble himself to pretend. And 
who can conceive of a kind, unselfish 
thought in another, who has not himself 
been inspired by such a thought? 

W.J. Dowp 

New York, N.Y. 


Barnyard Philosophy 
To the Editor: 

It struk me with konsiderable force 
thet George Nathan, in the December 
Forum, showed thet he had a lot in kom- 
mon with my Jersey heifer. This here 
heifer is also very slow about exposin’ her 
beliefs. She ain’t in the habit of undressin’ 
in public, and by heck, when she does 
she don’t expose a lot of dirty underwear. 

“The gratest pleasur with the least 
pain” is a breef summary of Nathan’s 
kreed, which means, as I figger, his own 
personal happiness without regard to 
others, or lookin’ out fer #1; plenty to 
drink, without regard to law; plenty to 
eat, providin’ it’s pallatable; plenty of 
wimmen, providin’ thair kongenial; plenty 
to do, providin’ it’s in moderashun; 
plenty to think about, except it ain’t 
riligion, reform, death, athletiks, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, the Kluxxers, the Anti-Saloon 
League, the W.C.T.U., the Y.M.C.A.; 
two baths a day and one musicle inster- 
ment only played in private. 

By gum, except fer thet musicle inster- 
ment, I can’t see but what Nathan and 
this Jersey heifer ain’t eggsactly alike. 
No, by cracky, thairs one more thing. 
Nathan wants his alkohol without regard 
to law. Wal, sence I last herd, my heifer 
ain’t sunk thet low. 


> 


If this is a “living philosophy” and 
thairs any konsiderable number who’s 
livin’ it, I think it hed better be kalled a 
“Barnyard Philosophy,” cause this heifer 
of mine does all this hedonist stuff thet 
Nathan writes about, and neither brags 
about it nor gits paid fer it. 

Yours fer a better philosophy. 


FarRMER JOHN SYNWOLT 
Warren, Til. 


Mr. Nathan’s Faulty Whiffing 
To the Editor: 

In your December issue that great 
pundit of the drama, Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, in his naive confessions, says he 
is most fond of the “cinnamon” scent of 
the carnation. The characteristic scent of 
the carnation is not cinnamon but clove. 
In fact the German name for this flower 
is “‘clove-blossom.”’ 

So we are forced to conclude that Mr. 
Nathan never took a good whiff at a real 
carnation, or else he does not know the 
clove odor, which, however, seems im- 
probable, as he likes his whisky at times, 
and New York speakeasies supply real 
cloves in quantities. Or else the malodo- 
rous New York drama has just played 
havoc with his sense of smell. 

ArtTHUR MERTON 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Sneering at the Boy Scouts 
To the Editor: 

As an Executive engaged in the Boy 
Scout movement at the present time, I 
cannot refrain from making a response to 
the article in the December Forum on 
“Little Babbitts,”” by a man who was 
formerly an Executive. The job of being a 
Scout Executive is hard enough now 
without the sort of thing Mr. Tillery 
writes being broadcast. Our principle 
complaint, however, is not that his article 
will make more work or more explanation 
necessary, but that in thousands of cases 
we won’t get a chance to explain. 

Many will read it, gulp it down as the 
whole truth, and then will begin passing 
the word that “Scouting is all wrong.” 
You know how things like that go in the 
United States. Snap judgments race across 
the continent, flung from tongue to 
tongue, with as much abandonment as the 
craze for playing yo-yo, building puppy 





golf courses, or establishing service clubs, 

We will have to admit that some of the 
changes which Mr. Tillery has described 
have crept into the movement, and we 
can honestly declare that we who knew it, 
even as it was ten years ago, long for the 
old days when there was more hiking 
and camping, less organization, more 
real scouting spirit, when all the men 
backing the movement were in it for the 
joy of service rather than self-aggrandize. 
ment, when the boys were led to do their 
scouting more in true boy fashion than in 
the coddling way he now describes, when 
there was less blah. 

It seems well to point out, however, 
that the boys of this country who are 
without the best sort of leadership, the 
ones who by chance or design have been 
given into the hands of thugs and racke. 
teers, are causing this nation its thirteen 
million dollar crime bill. This point alone 
shou'd argue eloquently in behalf of the 
principle of the Scout movement, which 
seeks to protect the boy and draw him into 
clean, fine, worthwhile activities and en- 
vironment, led by outstanding citizens, 
even though some of the tang and lure of 
the game has been lost. 

Horace C, Wooparp 
Brockton, Mass, 


Debunked, Defiated, Depressed 
To the Editor: 

I have taken Tue Forum now for a few 
months and do not want to be without it. 
Much of it is good, some of it fine. some 
of it dangerous, some of it destructive, 
and some of it terrible — just plain terrible. 
It seems your effort to make your readers 
think has at times been carried too far. 
It is dangerous when you get to the 
point where you don’t care what they 
think. 

For a time it was rather hard to give up 
all my old-fashioned ideas about mother- 
love, patriotism, my fool idea that there 
might be pleasure in home life, civic duty, 
community effort, and some of the uplift 
movements. I had to read the seventh 
copy before I was convinced that all these 
and kindred sentiments, movements, and 
aspirations were empty, moronish, and the 
results of a backwardness inherited from a 
vulgar pioneer lineage. 

I am now convinced. I have been com- 
pletely debunked. Your super-intellec- 
tuals have done it. I am now a free man. I 
haven’t a damned idea left, but I am free, 
and freedom (personal — everything must 
be personal) is the whole show. There is 
nothing in anything, for everything is 
wrong —that is, everything that %. 
If it isn’t, it would probably be right and 
would meet the full approval of your milk- 
fed, super-intellectual, literary dyspepties. 

We're running a forum, aren't we 
Let’s discuss everything. Let’s justify 
nothing except our egotism and faith that 
we are of the intelligentsia. We are dif- 
ferent. We have analyzed everything. 
We know. We have downed every urge 
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When children enjoy a G. E. Sunlight Mazda Lamp . . 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ADVER- 
TISEMENTS DEALING WITH ULTRA- s 
VIOLET RADIATION IN THE HOME. 


( XX ) 


.. They Enjoy .. 


Sounder teeth, resistance to disease, 


HOUGH it was discovered less 

than a decade ago, Vitamin D 

might be called the mother’s 
vitamin because of the important part 
it plays during the prenatal and growth 
years of life. Every mother is tremen- 
dously interested in the influence this 
vitamin has on her children. 

First, in bone building. What mother 
does not want her youngsters to grow 
up strong and straight of limb? Vitamin 
D tends to regulate the absorption by 
the body of several necessary mineral 
elements, especially calcium. In this 
way it controls the growth of bone and 
tissue and frees children of bowlegs and 
other rachitic deformities. 

Second, in developing sound teeth. 
Teeth, perfectly constructed, are much 
less subject to decay than defective 
teeth. Numerous tests which have been 
made, both in the United States and 
abroad, support the theory that poor 
structure is a cause of tooth decay and 
that the presence of Vitamin D is essen- 
tial not only for the original develop- 
ment of the teeth but for their protec- 
tion Jater in life. For example, the teeth 
of a mother do not suffer as they other- 
wise would when her supply of calcium 
is drawn upon by a nursing child. 

Third, in building up resistance to 
disease. The maintenance of youthful 
health is the primary concern of every 
mother. The sanshine vitamin not only 
builds strong bones but helps to build 
strong constitutions. This is of especial 
concern to mothers during the winter 
months, when the sunlight contains only 
a very small amount of the normal 
beneficial ultra-violet found in summer 
sunlight. 

For these three reasons every mother 
is vitally interested in Vitamin D. “How 


straighter limbs, glowing health 


The pool of free mercury in the 
bulb of every General Electric 
Sunlight Mazpa Lamp is the 
vital element which makes pos- 
sible the effective ultra-violet 
rays not found in ordinary 
Mazpa lamps. When the lamp 
filament is lighted a portion of 
this mercury is vaporized and 
an arc is formed above the V 
of the filament. This mercury 
arc furnishes the ultra-violet 
radiation. Remember, NO in- 
candescent lamp, without this 
pool of mercury, is a G. E. 
Mazva Sunlight Lamp. Re- 
member, no Sunlight lamp 
without this pool of mercury is 
a G. E. Mazpa lamp. 





best to provide my children and myself 
with this sunshine vitamin?” is her 
first question. 

Because Vitamin D, as far as is 
known, only originates under the in- 
fluence of ultra-violet radiation—Mazpa 
research in developing the General 
Electric Sunlight Mazpa lamp, sought 
a safe, simple and economical means of 
supplying the apparent source of this 
health-giving vitamin, as it is supplied 
by nature, through summer sunlight. 

The G. E. Sunlight Mazpa Lamp is a 
great advance over all other methods 
of simulating sunshine—especially for 
children—because it does not frighten 
them. It operates without noise, fuss 
or mechanism. Children play, dress and 
read under its light just as they would 
under any other light in the home. To 
them it is just a new and wonderful 
“incandescent lamp.” 

Manufacturers, including General 
Electric, who make fixtures and stan- 
dards utilizing this new lamp, have 
further developed this same idea. Fix- 
tures and standards look like beautiful 
bridge or floor lamps and have no 
“treatment” aspect to make children 
apprehensive of their use. Special fixtures 
are necessary because the G. E. Sun- 
light Mazpa Lamp will not operate in 
the ordinary bridge lamp or fixture. 

From the standpoint of mothers, 


doin us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


another angle is of vital interest. Safety. 
To insure this, Mazda research has used 
in the making of the bulb of the G. E. 
Sunlight Mazpa Lamp a special glass 
which filters out practically all of the 
“short” or harsh ultra-violet rays not 
found in sunlight. In nature these are 
screened out by atmosphere before 
reaching the earth. Therefore, in using 
the G. E. Sunlight Mazpa Lamp it is 
only necessary to observe the same 
sensible precautions every mother would 
observe in bright midday midsummer 
sunshine 





namely, prevent over-expo- 
sure and staring at the source of light. 

Busy mothers will appreciate the 
simplicity of this new lamp. It operates 
like any other Mazpa lamp in the home, 
at a touch of the switch. Keen home 
managers will be impressed by the 
economy of the G. E. Sunlight Mazpa 
Lamp—it costs, at the average price of 
current, less than three cents an hour 
to operate. Three children can get all 
the benefit of sunlight at less than one 
cent per exposure! 

Best of all, this boon to health- 
maintenance is a development of Mazda 
research and possesses that high quality 
you expect in all General Electric prod- 
ucts. And is sold in accordance with the 
requirements of the Council of Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical 
Association. Insist on G. E. Sunlight 
when seeking sunlight for your children, 





Tue INCANDESCENT LAMP DEPARTMENT 
or GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send me, without obligation, full informa- 
tion about the G. E. Sunlight Mazpa Lamp. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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experienced by the race from the cave to 
wherever, whatever, and whoever we are 
and found them unworthy of us. 

Kindly tell the author of “* Polygamous 
Women” that after reading his master- 
piece I am awfully sorry I ever kissed my 
mother, when I should have known that 
my mother should have meant nothing to 
me and that we had better have lived in 
different homes, and that I now regret 
that I ever got any joy or comfort out of 
the fact that I am the father of my chil- 
dren. I was too primitive, but now it’s 
different. 

The old reformers have been something 
of a trial, but the new ones — what a 
change! They are not like the tall-hat 
type with the long black Prince Albert 
coats. Styles change in reformers. They 
get worse. 

E. O. Harrowp, M.D. 

Marion, Ia. 

[Epitor’s Note: — The Forum tries to 
present both sides, all sides, of every ques- 
tion, assuming in its readers the intelligence 
necessary to choose from the material pre- 
sented what happens to fit their needs. We 
ask no one to accept unquestioningly all 
that we publish: indeed, anyone who did 
would soon find himself in Dr. Harrold’s 
state. We suggest that Dr. Harrold exercise a 
little discrimination and attempt to diagnose 
his own ills (since we cannot pretend to do it 
for him) before swallowing the entire con- 
tents of the medicine chest.| 


Ex-Librarian 
To the Editor: 

How any red-blooded, ambitious young 
girl can read the article in October’s 
Forum by R. Le Clerc Phillips, and yet 
retain the poise for which the modern 
young working girl is known, passes all 
understanding, so far as I’m concerned. 

Yes, time was, Mr. Phillips, when girls 
thought their one place was in the home, 
a human door mat for some pampered 
mamma’s boy. But the worm has turned, 
Mr. ‘“ Would-be-Clever.” Girls know, 
now, that there is actually a place for 
them in the universe besides that of wash- 
ing a man’s dirty sox daily, and tending 
cross babies. 

Do not misunderstand me. I fully ac- 
cept the fact that man is a necessary 
factor in the world’s routine. I accept 
him at his face value. In fact, I have one 
myself, of whom I think the world. 

However, if he could not have given 
me more than | was earning in my career 
as a librarian, however much I may have 
thought of him, he could have gone out of 
my life forever, rather than be his drudge 
Love does not think of the “ money side,” 
you say? Well, it should. For the old adage 
that flies the 
poverty comes in the door, is a true one 


love out window when 


So my advice to you, young girls, and 


especially the poor ignorant young Bar- 
baras of whom Mr. Phillips speaks, is 
this: unless Prince Charming can give 
you something besides love, more than 
you can make at your own career, hand 
him down his walking cane, and continue 
stamping library cards, or any other form 
of “menial labor,” as Mr. Phillips would 
have it. 
An Ex-Lrprarian 
Denver, Col. 


[Epitor’s Note — Miss Phillips, please.] 


Eight Can Live Well on $1800 
To the Editor: 

The article on the “poverty” of an 
eighteen-hundred-a-year income is a farce. 
When the average wage in the United 
States is reputed to be about fifteen hun- 
dred, what is so miraculous in the case of 
Mrs. Pennypacker? Out of the many cases 
with which I am acquainted where eight- 
een hundred a year furnishes a much 
higher standard of living than that of the 
Pennypackers’, I should like to mention a 
few facts concerning my own family. 

My father has had seven children, 
six living, and we have all been kept 
completely clothed all the time. In spite 
of this handicap he has accumulated in 
the past ten years a library of nearly 
two thousand volumes (all classical), 
saved, to my knowledge, over two thou- 
sand dollars, had three Ford cars, the 
last a Model A, had two radios, spent 
nearly four hundred dollars in five years 
on my musical education, and bought me 
tickets to at least two operas or Shakes- 
pearean plays each season during my 
adolescence (balcony seats, of course). 
And on top of that he has taken a vaca- 
tion trip covering about fifteen hundred 
miles each year. And all on eighteen 
hundred a year. No wonder I feel con- 
tempt for the pride displayed in the 
article’s self-assigned “poverty.” If dairy 
products mean anything, her mention of 
milk costing twelve cents a quart would 
indicate a location of quite moderate 
living costs. 

Dova.as F, REEvEs 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The 1800 Complex 
To the Editor: 

Poor Prissy! Never have I heard of 
anyone overcompensating for an in- 
feriority complex extravagantly 
than Priscilla Pennypacker. How 


more 


she 


struts her stuff, pompously believing that 


she is impressing the world (of Forum 
readers) with her superior characteristics. 

Her favorite word is “eschew.” All the 
lovely material things that the rest of us 
poor weak mortals long for and try to sur- 
round ourselves with, she eschews. How 
blithely herself when 


she cle eves 


she 


affirms so decisively that she is “just 
what she purports to be.” Any tyro of 
psychology can read between the lines, 
How can a woman of her education and 
culture be so blissfully contented “ with- 
out a decent standard of living”? Me. 
thinks the lady doth protest too much! 

It is all very well to try to carry the 
bluff through with sarcasm and humorous 
quips, but the fact remains that she is 
telling the world that she is suffering from 
what Dr. Sadler calls “the mind at mis- 
chief.” 

There are great numbers of us who have 
to live as Mrs. Pennypacker does, but we 
do not dance around emitting silly chuck- 
les trying to make others believe we take 
no interest in all the comforts and beauty 
that an adequate income could bring to us. 

If it were not for that devil of over- 
compensation that Mrs. Pennypacker is 
harboring, she could not sit in comfort 
beside her fire evening after evening, 
hugging herself in her superiority and es- 
chewing the contacts that would make her 
see all too plainly what she lacks. No, 
she prefers not to be made aware. 

Priscilla, you can’t fool me. You better 
pay a visit to a responsible psycho- 
analyst. 

Mary NEvupEcKER GIpDINGS 

Harrisburg, Ore. 


Non-Coéperative Husbands 
To the Editor: 

It was pleasing to glean the exuberance 
of youth in Mrs. Priscilla Pennypacker’s 
article in the December Forum, “ How to 
Raise a Family on $1800 a Year.” Most 
women try her method, but few men co- 
operate. Although the number of children 
may vary from none to seven, the princi- 
ple remains the same — non-codperation. 

Abe Martin, on Thanksgiving day, 
more nearly expressed the probable mat- 
rimonial picture: “‘ Please, sir, don’t sell 
my husban’ any more gas,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Pony Mopps, pale an’ worn, with seven 
half-starved little children hangin’ to her, 
at the O.K. fillin’ station to-day.” 

I predict that Mrs. Pennypacker will 
reach a worthwhile goal, and she will have 
the friends she desires, but it is probable 
that she will reach it, more or less, alone. 

Mrs. Frank P. Morcan 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Corn-plasters for Overproduction 
To the Editor: 

Your Mr. Fabian Franklin reminds me 
of a headache I once had “cured” by & 
street-corner medicine man who'd heen 
selling corn-plasters. I simply sniffed at 
the plaster gum, after which the ° doe” 
went on a long spiel concerning the agony 
of corns. In a few minutes the attentive 
crowd and myself grew corn-conscion: and 
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completely forgot to hold the hawker to 
his promise concerning the cure of a head- 
ache, Which had meantime naturally 
vanished. 

This was, no doubt, the formula em- 
ployed by Dr. Franklin when he set out to 
exorcise ‘* The Specter of Overproduction” 
in your December issue. After telling us 
that people of high standing and ability 
have shown the folly of overproduction, 
he goes on blandly enough assuming (for 
the readers) that what was meant by 
“overproduction” is simply the issuance 
of a flood of goods; which, if that’s what’s 
meant, is of course a ridiculous cause for 
fright, since everybody is anxious to use 
and consume all possible. 

From that point on the eminent doc- 
tor finds it comparatively easy to sell his 
“eorn-plasters” — but rhetorically only, 
for in this instance the pinch is in the 
belly, not in the toe. 

So may we remind him that the reason 
overproduction looms ominously is not 
that it is a word, but that the surplus 
commodities which form the “over” 
in production are super-profits and there- 
fore have not been paid for in wages — 
the consumer’s buying power. What the 
worker does receive in wages is but a 
tithe of his normal produce. The surplus is 
gotten from his labor through chicane 
devices such as speed-up, stretch-out, 
elusive bonus goals, and numerous decep- 
tions parading in the name of “industrial 
humanization.” With the surplus usually 
guiding the market price, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the worker even to 
buy back his normal produce, let alone 
buying back his employer’s super-profits. 

Meanwhile, and emulating his own 
spirit, we suggest that the doctor would 
do well to cease selling “‘corn-plasters” 
and change to soap. 










































SAMUEL TUMIN 





Brooklyn, N.Y. 






Mathematics No Philosophy 
To the Editor: 

After reading Albert Einstein’s con- 
tribution to the “* What I Believe” series, 
I waited with considerable interest for 
comments in the Rostrum, hoping that 
fom among such a polemical and candid 
body of contributors at least one might 
have sufficient temerity to brand the 
credo the twaddle it is. 

Instead, however, I read of the charms 
of the “simplicity and sincerity” of the 
rteondite professor, of his humility and 
iredom from egotism. I gather that I 
rally had no right to expect anything 
wderstandable from this man, “of whose 
feat wisdom most of us are a little in 
¥e.” | am inclined to the belief that “a 
ttle” fails to do justice tv, doe situation 
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genius in his special field. But one may 
reasonably doubt, especially after reading 
of the professor’s outlook, that in that 
field will be found a helpful philosophy of 
life. Rather, it would seem that a “living 
philosophy” should be somewhat inti- 
mately concerned with living; and it is 
doubtful that one who “does not belong” 
to country or state or friends or family 
has experienced much of life. 

It is deplorable, no doubt, that so many 
who could easily have gotten along with 
only a spinal cord have been burdened 
with brains — of a sort; and yet, perhaps 
some of us would rather dispense with 
the brain than the spine, particularly if 
the possession of a real brain must bring 
that aloofness peculiar to genius and 
fanaticism. 


Epaar S. MItiter 
Kansas City, Kan. 
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“It makes You Want to Fight” 
To the Editor: 

I am attaching my check for another 
year’s subscription to your thought- 
provoking magazine. I do not see how any 
minister can do without it. Sometimes it 
pleases you, and sometimes it makes you 
want to fight. However, nothing whets 
the mind like opposition. Generally, the 
preacher needs somebody to stand up in 
the congregation and tell him that he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about — 
and that’s just what Tue Forum does. 

Rev. Etmer Warp Coie 

South Bend, Ia. 


“A Gust of Cold Wind” 
To the Editor: 

The remarks of James Truslow Adams 
in the article “Pollyanna, Our Patron 
Goddess”’ [November issue] come to the 
reading public like a gust of cold wind to 
an unventilated room. Seldom have we 
seen an article of such sting, straight- 
forwardness, and substantiality. Doubt- 
less a few more gusts of cold air would 
awaken Americans — especially western 
Americans — from their slumber of forced) 
satisfaction and at least stimulate in them 
the sense of criticism which Mr. Adams 
finds increasingly lacking in this country. 
With a few more articles as cutting yet as 
sound, Tae Forum will become not only a 
magazine of controversy but a magazine 
of foresight. 

Vimointa M. Paine 
fhington, (cnn 
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“A Cool, Refreshing Breeze” 
To the Editor: 

I am renewing my subscription to THE 
Forum because it is well-nigh indispen- 
sable. It is the most interesting and en- 
livening magazine which I read. It im- 
presses one by its absolute fairness and 
its earnest search for truth. 

A spirit of insincerity, hypocrisy, and 
deceit seems to pervade America to-day, 
and a magazine such as yours, which is 
fair and open to all comers, is like an 
oasis in a desert. It is much like a cool, 
refreshing breeze after a hot and sultry 
day. 

I am not saying this to flatter you, or 
to make you feel good, but merely to give 
you assurance that there is at least one 
man in America who thoroughly approves 
your magazine. 

E. M. Warrman 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Insurance Against Panics 
To the Editor: 

The stock-market collapse, now round- 
ing out a twelvemonth, has naturally sug- 
gested the idea that this sort of panic 
might be prevented by means of some 
form of insurance; and at least one plan to 
that effect has been more or less definitely 
outlined in a respectable quarter. It would 
be rash to assert that calamities like that 
of last October cannot be averted in any 
such way; yet the presumption is very 
strong that they cannot. The plan re- 
ferred to is a cautious one; it proposes 
that the bulk of the income of the insur- 
ing corporation shall be derived from 
premiums collected from insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts, trust companies 
and savings banks, with a small part from 
the public; and it also seems to contem- 
plate limitation of the insurance to a 
selected group of about three hundred 
preferred and common stocks. With the 
double limitation thus imposed on the 
operation of the insurance, the scheme 
might be entirely safe; and it would cer- 
tainly be free from the fault which every 
competent economist knew to be a fatal 
objection to one of Mr. Bryan’s happy 
thought “paramount” issues, the guaran- 
tee of bank deposits. But one cannot 
help thinking that safety from disaster to 
the insuring corporation could only be 
purchased at the cost of failure to accom- 
plish the end arrived at — the prevention 
of stock panics. “This is a queer world,” 
said Pat; “the poor, the very people who 
need money, are the ones that haven't 
; and it looks as if the stock-market 
would prove to be just that kind of world 
in regard to the need of insurance on the 
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The Best Abridged Dictionary || 
For Scholarship, 
Accuracy, Usefulness 


“I can hardly believe I shall ever apply to it any 

test it will not creditably sustain. It is an amazing 

product of accurate and usable scholarship,’ said 

H. L. Seaver, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
) nology, speaking of 


Websters(otlegiate | 


Best because it is based upon the “Supreme Authority” — Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 106,000 vocabulary terms with definitions, 

spellings, pronunciations, and use of words; a dictionary 

of Biography; a Gazetteer; rules of punctuation, use of 

capitals, abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of foreign words 

and phrases. Many other features of practical value. 1,256 


a 


pages; 


1,700 illustrations. 


Look for the Merriam 


Circular Trade-Mark—the sign of highest scholarship 


Get The Best 


and accuracy. 


Thin - Paper 


Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


COLLEGIATE ; 
DICTIONARY 


Parchase of your bookseller, or send order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for information. Free specimen 
pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
53 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


Bridge Event of the Year! 


ELY CULBERTSON 


World’s Greatest Con- 
tract Bridge Strategist 


Now you can have for 
your own use the ideas 
and methods that have 
made Ely Culbertson (fo- 
day's unbeatable champion 
—including his Famous 
Forcing System of Con- 
tract Bidding which is 
the accepted standard in 
America and abroad. 


CULBERTSON 
Will Show You 
How to Win 


regardless of the system 

by partner or oppo- 
nent. Learn at first hand— 
direct from the master 
player himself. Get a copy 
of the 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


13 Successive 
Victories Against 
the World’s Master 
Players! 


Culbertson’s phenom- 
one) record of 
ashin poengetee 
includes LL 
year's Panleaue 
Bridge Key Events: 


Vanderbilt's National 

ampionship 

nr or York, 
Dec., 


Chicago Trophy 
American Bridge 
League (Cleveland, 
Dec., 1930) 


British-American 
Championship 
Contest (London, 
Sept., 1930) 


BLUE BOOK 


Easily understood — complete in every 
detail — 376 pages 


At Your Bookstore $2.00 
Or Mail Coupon to Publishers 


The Brid 


World, Inc. 
45 West 


Blue Book.” I enclose $2.00. 


th St., New York 
Please send me Ely ee * ‘Contract Bridge | 


THESE 
RUSSIANS 


by 
William C. 
White 


Here is the real Russia as seen 
through its people, by a man who 
lived and worked and talked with 
them for three years. Moreinform- 
ative, interesting and understand- 
able than anything yet published. 

at your bookstore 
$3.00 SCRIBNERS 
PEN Ae Atl RY: EO Rc a Ic 


Books 


— 


another book about unemployment. It js 
a human chronicle, pitiful and inexorable, 
never sentimentalized. The subjects of 
these case histories assume flesh and blood. 
One sees them thrown out of work — by 
shifts within industries, by any of a 
dozen reasons. One learns of their pathetic 
economies. One follows them as they ap- 
ply for new jobs, week by week, month 
by month. One sees them fail. One watches 
them as they lose their homes, and their 
hope, and their self-respect. And if unem- 
ployment is still an abstract term when 
one lays the book down, it will be the 
reader’s failure, not Miss Calkins’. This 
is an admirable and a rather terrible book. 
It is one which everybody, and especially 
the placidly secure, should read. 


THE CASE FOR INDIA, by Will Durant; 
Simon & Schuster, $2.00. 


E)x. Durant went to India to 
help himself in visualizing a people whose 
cultural history he had been studying for 
a fortlicoming volume on civilization. 
He went casually, believing that Eng- 
land’s government of this people was as 
satisfactory as the situation warranted. 
He came away convinced that self-gov- 
ernment of India by the Hindus could 
have no worse results than the present 
form. Admitting that the briefness of his 
trip did not give him an infallible under- 
standing of conditions, nevertheless Dr. 
Durant’s emotions were so roused by the 
conditions which he saw that he could 
scarcely contain himself in his desire to 
help liberate India. This book surveys in 
the light of his experiences the work and 
power of Gandhi, and, as counsel for both 
sides, Dr. Durant presents the case for 
England as well as the case for India. 


WHISTLER, by James Laver; Cosmopoli- 
tan, $5.00. 


Nor InFREQUENTLY books about 
artists are so concerned with interpreta- 
tion of their work that the man himself 
never emerges. This is not true in Mr. 
Laver’s Whistler. Throughout the book 
one feels the dominance of this strange 
little man, whose ego was so great that 
never could he be happy without a gal- 
lery of admirers, to whom he always 
spoke of himself as “the Master.” His 
charm, his brilliant wit, his almost un- 
equaled ability for making enemies are 
all presented. His loves, his art, his pa- 
thetic foibles are interpreted sympatheti- 
cally. Even though he is so near to the 
moderns, and in many ways almost 4 
contemporary, there has descended overt 
the being of James McNeill Whistler, ex- 
patriate American, a veil of illusion which 
is rapidly converting him into legend. 
Mr. Laver has done an exceptionally fine 
piece of characterization. His evaluations 
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of Whistler and his art are sound and 
fair, and there is none of the muck- 
raking to which many biographers so as- | 
siduously lend themselves. 










BACKGROUND WITH Ficures, by Cecilia 
Beaux; Houghton Mifflin, $5.00 








‘P we Backcrounp of Miss Beaux’s 
autobiography is like her own pictures — 
rich in color but somewhat vague in out- 
line. Born and brought up in the East — 
New York and Philadelphia — her heri- 
tage was more important than her train- 
ing. She was surrounded by the Arts if 
not by Art. Self-trained, primarily, she 
seems never to have suffered the physical 
anguish which so many painters experi- 
ence. Not wealthy, she nevertheless came 
from a family which gave her all love and 
encouragement, even to the extent of 
financial sacrifice. There is a modesty and 
a sense of good-breeding about this auto- 
biography which is rare in these self-revel- 
atory days. There is excellent art criti- 
cism, an appreciation of music, poetry — 
all forms of beauty — which convince one 
of Miss Beaux’s charm, even if the sharp 
lines of her own experiences are blurred 
with shadowy suggestion rather than 
sketched in boldly with fact. 

































GANDHI OF INDIA—HiIs OWN STorY, 
An Autobiography Edited by Charles 
F. Andrews; Macmillan, $2.50. 











‘Two staTements of Gandhi’s in 
this volume tend clearly to show the basic 
premises from which his political opera- 
tions radiate: “I want to live at peace 
with both friend and foe”; and “For me 
there are no politics devoid of religion.” 
These are not nebulous and theoretical 
fancies of Mahatma Gandhi’s: they are 
borne out by his every act. So much has 
been written of this man that, a living, 
vital force in the world, he has neverthe- 
less become almost a legend. One scarcely 
knows where the credible ends and the in- 
credible begins. Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, 
which Mr. Andrews edited some months 
ago, did much to dispel the layman’s 
questions as to what were the funda- 
mental ideas back of Gandhi’s activities. 
This volume presents clearly and con- 
cisely the acts themselves. Constantly 
bewailing the fact that he is subject to 
human frailties, Gandhi is humble, rev- 
erent, tolerant, and yet completely un- 
swerving in his determination to better 
the conditions of his countrymen in In- 


dia, as he has already done in South 


Africa, 
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REALISM IN ROMANTIC JAPAN, by Miriam 
Beard; Macmillan, $5.00. 








I x Japan the upspring of modern- 
ism in the midst of ancient social and 
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use to have all the up-to- 
date advantages demand- 
ed by authors and teach- 
ers—the advantages 
listed below. That the 
Winston leads every 
other dictionary in its 
field is shown by the 
fact that 94% of its 
buyers already owned 
other dictionaries. 
Read the five reasons 
that dictionary “con- 
noisseurs” give for 
their choice. 
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religious customs has resulted in tangles 
almost inextricable. Miss Beard presents 
the scene with sympathy and a singular 
freedom from the reverent sentimentality 
sometimes induced by contact with an- 
tiquity. Her experience as a traveler and 
her very evident open-mindedness are 
coupled with the ability to relay to us her 
soundings of new situations rooted in the 
The chapter on agriculture is as 
interesting as the one on Japanese drama, 
the ones on social changes as the one on 
the geisha. The book is more colorful 
than the title it carries. 


IN THE DAYS OF BICYCLES AND BUSTLES, 
R. D. Blumenfeld; Brewer and Warren, 
$3.50. 


‘Wis puary of R. D. Blumenfeld 
opens with an entry on the day of Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee in 1887 and ends 
on the day in 1914 that Great Britain 
entered the World War. Blumenfeld, an 
American journalist, has spent the greater 
part of his life in London, where in 1928 
he was elected President of the Institute 
of Journalists. From the diary which he 
kept religiously for many years the author 
has selected scattered but significant en- 
tries which convey a surprisingly co- 
herent idea of London life and manners 
during this era of amazing changes. 
Within the span of the diary electric 
lighting, the automobile, the airplane, 
wireless telegraphy — to mention a few 
of our modern commonplaces — devel- 
oped from the “freak”’ stage to what they 
are to-day. These things Blumenfeld 

w. He knew the great and near-great, 
and his notes make vastly entertaining 
reading these many years after. 


THe LirE OF THE ANT, by | Maurice 
Maeterlinck; John Day, $2.50. 


"Thus treatise on the life-habits 
of the ant is, indeed, a remarkable book, 
chiefly because of its one inherent defect: 
Maurice Maeterlinck wrote it. He is 
something of a poet, but not enough of a 
poet to understand that scientific facts 
have a peculiar validity of their own, a 
peculiar beauty which is lost when they 
are dressed up in the gaudy trappings of 
Calliope. Maeterlinck cannot look at an 
ant hill and see an ant hill; that would be 
too obvious. The ants, and the very lice 
on the ants, are symbolic of human souls, 
and the ant hill is a small cosmos in which 
joy and pain, comedy and tragedy play 
their Lilliputian réles. There are many 
fascinating observations set forth in the 
book, but they are so interwoven with 
metaphysical speculations that it is often 
difficult to tell what is fact and what is 
moonshine. In short, it is neither science 
nor poetry, but just plain rubbish from 
the lumber room of a muddled mind. And 
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if this judgment seems too severe, let the 
master himself give a demonstration: 
“The ant is a profoundly mystical being; 
she exists only for her God, and does not 
imagine that there could be any other 
happiness, any other reason for living, 
than to serve Him, to forget herself, to 
lose herself in Him.” If this is science, 
then let the Eddingtons and the Milli- 
kans make the most of it. 


“N BY E,” written and illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent — Brewer and Warren, 


$3.50. 


SSoMETHING over a year ago three 
men put to sea in a tiny boat. There was 
the skipper, the mate, and the cook. The 
latter it is who tells the tale. Fascinated 
by the knowledge that two lads were 
starting off on such a wild jaunt, Rock- 
well Kent persuaded them to take him 
along — and the book is his diary, very 
fully illustrated. In fact, it is difficult to 
decide where the pictures stop and the 
writing begins, since Mr. Kent is equally 
picturesque in word or line. Occasionally 
there are lapses from the moment at 
hand to a memory, but so inimitable are 
the anecdotes that one wishes there had 
been more reminiscence. Especially breath 
taking is the description of thawing out 
the dynamite. The earlier part of the 
hook is — to this reviewer — more power- 
ful than the latter. At the end there is a 
sense of omission, a hurrying-toward- 
completion that leaves one rather breath- 
less, 


A WINTER MISCELLANY, by Humbert 
Wolfe; Viking, $2.50. 


Iv ais garrulous and entertaining, 
though at times alarmingly whimsical, 
introduction to this book, Mr. Wolfe 
admits that at first the idea of another 
anthology horrified him, then tempted 
him, and finally conquered him. His 
tendency to obey that impulse has re- 
sulted in an interesting compilation 
neatly arranged. Here are not quite forty, 
in fact hardly ten, winters to besiege the 
reader's brow; among them the country- 
man’s winter, the traveler’s, the poet’s, 
the reveler’s, the sportsman’s, the sol- 
dier’s, and God and Mary’s. Most of the 
beads on this icy rosary are poetical, but 
some—such as Fortescue, Dickens, 
lamb, and Conrad — are prose, a form 
of writing which Mr. Wolfe likens to 
rotten potatoes. If there are any open 
hearths left in this country, they will 
serve as the proper setting in which 
toshiver over this cold, cold collection. 


ANDREE’s SToRY; Viking, $5.00. 


Ever SINCE last August, when 
headlines told a forgetful world that 


Andrée and his two fellow explorers had 
at last been found, the public has been 
awaiting this book. Its patience has been 
well rewarded, for the story of Andrée’s 
tragic venture to the North Pole is here 
recounted authentically and dramatically. 
Using the diaries found on the bodies of 
the men as source books, the editors 
have told of the balloon’s flight, its 
unhappy descent in a frozen waste, the 
long march over the ice floes, and the 
final catastrophe on White Island. The 
entire adventure has been reconstructed 
with admirable clarity. Too much praise 
cannot be given the editors and the Swed- 
ish society under whose direction the 
book was compiled. They have done a 
beautiful job and have produced a book 
which should take its place among the 
finer records of exploration. 


THE WANDERER OF LIVERPCOL, by John 
Masefield; Macmillan, $3.50. 


"Whe Porr LAuREATE now sings, 
in alternate verse and prose, the story of a 
famous and ill-starred ship — the Wan- 
derer, launched at Liverpool in 1890 and 
sunk off Hamburg in a collision in 1907. 
His commemoration is sincere, painstak- 
ing, and for most landsmen a little boring. 
Here is a very dignified Masefield, but 
the record over which he has labored with 
such care has almost no fire or warmth, 
for though the prose is stately and pleas- 
ing, the verse seems to limp. Only occa- 
sionally does the saga suggest anything 
more than a carefully done chore, and 
sometimes the poetry is less than that. 
The summary, however, has its grandeur, 
as in, “She killed her Captain; men fell 
from aloft and overboard from her; 
others died, or broke bones, in her; she 
lost some spars; she took charge of her 
tugs; her cargoes shifted; she was on 
fire once and ashore four times; and at 
last she was sunk.” “‘A Masque of Liver- 
pool” and various other short pieces are 
also included in the book. 


PORTRAIT BY CAROLINE, by Sylvia 
Thompson; Little, Brown, $2.50. 


Sytvia THompson made quite a 
splash in the literary puddle with her 
first novel, The Hounds of Spring. 
Despite its selection by the Book League 
of America, it seems doubtful that her 
latest book will produce as many ripples. 
Portrait by Caroline is one of those grace- 
ful, competent, rather sensitive novels 
which the English know so well how to 
write, and which are as easily read as 
they are easily forgotten. The present 
specimen is all about a charming, unstable 
woman named Caroline who, despite the 
possession of a very nice husband and 
child, is emotionally restless and dis- 
satisfied. She falls in love with a writer 


Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


| gpm people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.’’ They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on home or business man- 
agement, sports, travels, recipes, etc. — 
things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt 
dividends. She writes: 


“TI have enjoyed the course 
very much indeed and wish 
to report that I just sold a 
feature article for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers’ 
Sunday Supplement — the 
A merican Weekly Maga- 
zine. 


Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal., thought he could and that the 
N. I. A. could, too. He writes: 


“I have written several 
articles for health publica- 
tions that have been ac- 
cepted. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some 
articles on church music 
and on business. Again I 
want to assure you that I 
am well satisfied that I 
decided to learn to write by 
your copy-desk method.” 
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politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
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behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
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learning to write by writing — acquiring the same 
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attribute their success. 
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named Peter, whose portrait she paints, 
but, when faced with a choice, she is not 
ready to count the world well lost for him. 
The novel ends just about where it began, 
on a note of pensive futility. It is as 
pleasantly shallow as Caroline herself. 


SPAWN, by Nat J. Ferber; Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2.00. 


A Lrnoven it may be too noxiously 
brutal for them to stomach, moralists 
should find this novel to their taste. 
Its theme is the wages of sin. Mr. Ferber 
has pictured unsparingly the degeneration 
of a community which, by flaunting all 
incurred a biological doom. 
Pike’s Hollow, better known as Bastards’ 
Notch, was a grim, isolated settlement in 
the Catskills. During the Civil War, its 
lonely wives consoled themselves by 
promiscuous dalliance with the three 
remaining males in the vicinity. This was 
the opening wedge. There followed the 
descent of one hundred quarrymen from 
Vermont. The Hollow festered with 


| license and animal lust, and the result of 


lawless, indiscriminate inbreeding was a 
generation crippled and diseased. No one, 
not even the beautiful and carefully 
protected Madge Chilvers, was able to 
escape the destiny marked out for the 
Hollow people, nor the shame with which 
they were branded by the outside world. 


_As one can gather, this is a vigorous and 
| original book. Curiously enough, it is not 


a very good one. Horror is piled so relent- 
lessly on horror that ultimately the effect 
is deadening. One does not believe — nor 
does one get much sense of reality from 
the abject creatures who writhe con- 
fusedly through the pages of the moral. 
There is a lack of genuine, live character- 
ization, an overemphasis on the socio- 
iseetes | logical theme. Mr. Ferber’s conception is 
interesting, but Spawn as a whole is 
pretty tiresome. 


TESTAMENT OF A CRITIC, by George Jean 
Nathan; Knopf, $2.50. 


O$y ras tive Mr. George Jean 
Nathan’s attitude toward life and toward 
the theatre is pretty well known. His 
restatements, however, are always fresh 
and entertaining, and they always carry 
a sting. The present volume is one of his 
best. It opens with a witty, circumstantial, 
and obviously honest revelation of Mr. 
Nathan’s creed (which originally ap- 
peared, incidentally, in Tue Forum). 
Mr. Nathan is the complete hedonist, 
knows it, and says so. Characteristically, 
he gets a joyous relish from flinging his 
beliefs in the face of moralists. Neverthe- 
less he is in earnest about them and this 
book, like his others, is built solidly 
around them. Among other excellent 
things, Testament of a Critic contains a 














lengthy estimate of modern American 
playwrights, good and bad; a scurrilous 
but side-splitting attack on the new 
Humanists; several pages of shrewd 
rebuke to the talkies; and a dissection of 
recent critical inanities — lapses, as it 
were, on the part of our oracles. To con- 
tinue is futile. Anybody who is interested 
either in Mr. Nathan or in the theater 
will buy this book anyway. 


H. G. WELLS, by Geoffrey West; Norton, 
$3.00. 


As ne srares in his crisp, amusing 
introduction, H. G. Wells not only assisted 
his biographer by giving him access to all 
the necessary facts; he did what was 
more important — gave Mr. West full 
license to use them-as he pleased. The 
result is a study more candid and more 
valuable than the usual biography of a 
living man. However much he admires, 
Geoffrey West is not dazzled. He believes, 
and says so, that Wells’ work has suffered 
from his inward conflict between intuition 
and intellect, that the artist has been 
regrettably thwarted and displaced by 
the scientist. How the conflict arose he 
makes admirably clear. One is better able 
to understand Wells’ social preoccupa- 
tions after reading about his cramped 
and barren boyhood, his struggle to 
achieve an education and a place in the 
sun. The story of his scientific training at 
South Kensington gives a clue to much 
that is fundamental in his mind. Mr. 
West, incidentally, is at his best in 
describing Wells’ earlier years. With the 
emergence of the popular novelist, his 
touch is less certain, and his actual criti- 
cism of the novels, though shrewd, is 
somewhat perfunctory. As a critical study, 
this book is negligible. As straight narra- 
tive, as an interpretation of personality, 
it is excellent. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT, by Robert 
Benchley; Harper, $2.00. 


I very TIME a new Benchley book 
comes out we think to ourselves, “It can’t 
last; this one will be a let-down.” We still 
believe he can’t keep it up forever; one of 
these days he is going to crack up. But 
he hasn’t yet. The Treasurer's Report 
contains about thirty-five essays, the 
candid confessions of a timid soul who 
loathes exercise, telephones, and commu- 
nity singing, who is a little in the fog as 
to what goes on at football games and 
international parleys, who requires three” 
or four days to clean out a desk drawet,— 
who reads all the notices in hotel rooms, 
and admits that he is afraid of Shetland. 
ponies. Then, too, there are the illustra 
tions by Gluyas Williams, which deserve” 
more than by-the-way mention for theif 
matchless portrayal of the Benchley spirit. 
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‘*They (the American people) cannot much longer 
defy the devil with a wooden sword.’’ —Lippmann 





THE UNDERWORLD 
A Stultified Conscience 


by WALTER LIPPMANN 


| who read about the more 
spectacular aspects of the gang wars in Chi- 
cago, about the murder of Arnold Rothstein, 
the attack on Jack Diamond, and the fabulous 
immunity of Al Capone, naturally conclude, 
as the Manchester Guardian put it the other 
day, that “all the machinery of law exists in 
America, but the thing does not work prop- 
erly.” There is no disputing this conclusion. 
The thing does not work properly. That is why 
we have almost as many crime commissions as 
we have gangs collecting tribute and issuing 
death warrants. But though everybody thun- 
ders in the index about the increase of or- 
ganized crime, nothing much is done about it. 
The general public is not really aroused, public 
opinion is not coherent and enlisted, officials 
are not effectively concerned. 
Thus the voters in our large cities have as 
yet shown no disposition to get thoroughly rid 
of the politicians who submit to, profit by, 
and fumble with the activities of the under- 
world. Leaving out all the evidences of sub- 
terranean partnership, the indisputable fact 
is that the dominant political machines in 
cities like Chicago and New York have 
notoriously failed to suppress organized crime. 
Even on the assumption that they are manned 
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by brave, incorruptible, and patriotic in- 
dividuals from the mayor and the boss at the 
top to the patrolman and the precinct captain, 
the fact remains that they are demonstrably 
impotent against the powers of the underworld. 
Yet they continue to control the agencies of 
the law, and in spite of the fulminations of 
press, pulpit, and grand juries they are pe- 
riodically confirmed in their control by large 
majorities of American citizens. 

Somewhere or other there is a blockade of 
the civic will which paralyzes action; somehow 
or other, as the Manchester Guardian went on 
to say, “the public conscience does not function 
as it should.” We find ourselves revolving in a 
circle of impotence in which we outlaw in- 
tolerantly the satisfaction of certain persistent 
human desires and then tolerate what we have 
prohibited. Thus we find ourselves accepting in 
their lawless forms the very things which in 
lawful form we repudiate, having in the end to 
deal not only with all the vices we intended to 
abolish but with the additional dangers which 
arise from having turned over their exploitation 
to the underworld. 

There are obvious reasons why these para- 
doxes are not easily realized by the American 
voters. In spite of the magnitude of its opera- 
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tions, the ordinary householder has little per- 
sonal contact with the grosser felonies of the 
underworld. Arnold Rothstein was murdered 
in a hotel which is a ten-minute walk from 
my home; Jack Diamond was shot in a hotel 
which is not much farther away. But for the 
fact that I am a newspaper man and know 
reporters who were at the scene shortly after 
the shootings, I should not, I think, have 
any greater conviction of their reality than I 
have about a murder in a novel by Edgar 
Wallace. 

The detectives were a little less smart than 
they are in the books, and of course there was 
no solution. But I cannot recall that my pri- 
mary emotion was one of indignation that 
defiant crimes had been committed in the city 
where I live. As far as I could observe my 
friends and myself, it seems that we enjoyed 
the Rothstein and Diamond affairs. For we 
city dwellers are connoisseurs of celebrated 
crimes, and here were two specimens which 
after examination turned out to be pretty 
good, but not quite up to the level of the 
Snyder, Elwell, and Hall-Mills cases. 

I have little doubt that the shooting of 
Diamond amused New York for a few days 
and shocked it very little. This was due 
partially to the feeling that Diamond’s life 
was not precious, but chiefly it was due to the 
fact that the shooting did not seem actually 
to have happened. Thus we must be acquitted 
of mere callous cruelty, however much we are 
damned for lack of imagination. It has never 
been accounted vicious to enjoy the murders 
in the Rue Morgue, and the same sort of in- 
nocence pervades New York’s enjoyment of its 
big murder cases. For our civilization has be- 
come so extensive and complex that we are for 
the most part mere spectators of events in 
which by a hidden chain of causes we are 
implicated. 

If the grosser crimes of the underworld are 
remote from our lives, its services are suf- 
ficiently close to inhibit our continuing in- 
dignation. The ordinary householder in Amer- 
ican cities has considerable contact with the 
underworld, almost all of it of a kind which 
dulls his conscience. Unless he is the victim of 
a racket, has his house broken into, or is held 
up and slugged — all comparatively unusual 
experiences—he meets the underworld 


through the favors which it sells. From the 
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underworld he, or at least many friends whom 
he respects, obtain their liquor. He knows 
this. But he does not allow himself to dwell 
too much on the knowledge that the cocktail 
comes from the bootlegger who operates under 
the jurisdiction of a criminal magnate, and 
that before the cocktail could be drunk, the 
Constitution and the laws had to be broken, 
public officials had to be deceived or corrupted, 
and some murders may have had to be com- 
mitted. 

With all of this complex of lawlessness the 
ordinary householder is dimly associated in a 
common defiance of the law and by the rela- 
tionship of buyer and seller. There is no way of 
measuring the intangibles, but this must be a 
fact of prime importance in explaining why in 
the big cities one does not find the uncom- 
promising hostility to the underworld which 
it is assumed should normally exist in a civi- 
lized society. 

The bootlegging trade is not the only friendly 
and profitable bridge between respectability 
and the underworld. It is indubitably true that 
gangs have not infrequently been employed, 
and thus their existence encouraged, by busi- 
ness men. They have been used to break 
strikes. They have even been used in commer- 
cial warfare. It seems to me fairly certain that 
a history of gangs in Chicago and New York 
would show that the present development of 
racketeering, which is essentially the levying 
by gangsters of ransoms upon small business 
men, is rather closely connected with payments 
to gangsters to break strikes and to ruin com- 
mercial rivals. The extortion which gangs 
now practice has been and probably is now at 
times a voluntary payment to them for services 
rendered. Even to-day I should imagine that it 
would be a false and naive picture to suppose 
that racketeers prey entirely upon innocent 
victims. The relationship is more complex. 
The gangs do not merely prey; in some measure 
they also serve their victims. The business 
flourishes because there is a certain reciprocal 
profit in it. 

Then there are the reciprocal relations be- 
tween gangs and political machines. On this 
point we have not only the evidence of fairly 
extensive personal relations between certain 
politicians and the lords of the underworld, we 
have not only rather striking evidence in the 
careers of men like Capone, Rothstein, and 
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Diamond that they exercised sufficient political 
influence to stay out of jail, but we know that 
the gangs play a considerable part in elections, 
particularly in primary elections. The suf- 
frage in American cities is by no means pure: 
the tricks of colonizing districts, of repeating, 
of stuffing ballot boxes, and of terrorizing 
voters often require the assistance of gangs. 


PROHIBITED — BUT POPULAR 


Tt een RELATIONSHIPS tend to blur the 
sharp distinction between civilized society and 
the underworld. The will to exterminate the 
underworld is necessarily blunted by the evi- 
dent fact that the underworld performs many 
services which respectable members of society 
call for. Thus we have a code of laws which 
prohibit almost all the weaknesses of the flesh. 
This code of laws is effective up to a point. That 
point is the unwillingness of respectable people 
to engage in the prohibited services as sellers 
of prohibited commodities. 

Respectable people are, however, willing to 
be consumers, patrons, and clients of these 
services. The underworld, having no respecta- 
bility to lose, is the producer and seller of 
opportunities for gambling, fornication, drug- 
taking, and erotic amusement. The respectable 
world and the underworld interpenetrate at 
race tracks, bucket shops, poolrooms, prize 
fights, night clubs, speakeasies, backstage in 
the theaters, in bawdyhouses and hotels of 
assignation. 

There are, of course, millions of Americans 
who do not enter this twilight zone in the 
whole course of their lives, but, on the other 
hand, there are numbers who do. That they 
deplore gang murders, the extortion of the 
racketeers, and even the grosser forms of 
bribery, we may take for granted. But they 
can hardly be very much interested in the 
abolition of the underworld’s trade in goods 
which the law prohibits, the prevailing moral- 
ity frowns upon, but their appetites desire. 

In the larger cities the direct consumers of 
services that the underworld alone dares to 
provide are large in numbers; they are influ- 
ential out of all proportion to their numbers. 
They shade out into the still larger class of 
reputable citizens who, though they have no 
contact at first or even second hand with the 
underworld, nevertheless have one thing in 
common with it. They are lawbreakers and 
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they are glad to use pull to evade the con- 
sequences. It is difficult to speak accurately 
about this aspect of American social habit. One 
must rely on one’s own observation. Mine is 
that scrupulous respect for all the laws and a 
refusal to accept favors is almost everywhere 
regarded as priggishness. The few men I have 
ever known who were really scrupulous have 
often wondered whether they were not suf- 
fering from some form of compulsion neurosis. 

Certainly the general sentiment is to assume 
the right to beat the law. Different people have 
different points of resistance. I myself, for 
example, have no hesitation about breaking 
the prohibition law. I would not, however, 
break the tariff law, much as I despise the 
existing law, except that I would break that 
section of it dealing with prohibited books. I 
would smuggle any book I wanted to read. 
I would not violate the revenue laws. But I 
cannot develop much of a conscience about the 
archaic personal property tax in New York. 
I do not always obey the speed laws, but, if I 
were caught, I do not think I should care to 
bribe a policeman or to ask a politician to talk 
to the judge. I would bet at a race track if I 
felt like it. 

The point of all this is that we are all so much 
addicted to lawbreaking that the existence 
of a great underworld which lives on lawbreak- 
ing is not wholly alien and antagonistic to the 
working assumptions of our lives. Because of 
their own strong addiction to lawlessness, 
Americans as a whole are by no means clear in 
their own minds as to the moral grounds on 
which they could challenge the underworld and 
go to war against it. Such warfare as they con- 
duct is limited to the attempt to convict in- 
dividuals of the more heinous crimes. These 
convictions are for many reasons difficult to 
obtain. Even when they are obtained they are 
of little account. For the heinous crimes are 
merely extremes of lawbreaking arising out of 
a high level of lawlessness. 

The high level of lawlessness is maintained 
by the fact that Americans desire to do so many 
things which they also desire to prohibit. 


A DISSENTING DEMOCRACY 
WwW E COME HERE upon one of the fun- 


damental patterns of our political conscious- 
ness. The dominant American tradition is 
that morality requires the absolute condemna- 
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tion without compromise of the weaknesses of 
the flesh. This tradition is by no means uni- 
versal in Christendom. It prevails, as I think 
Thomas Cuming Hall has shown convincingly, 
primarily among peoples schooled in the dis- 
senting spirit. They feel that the carnal pleas- 
ures — drinking, fornicating, and gambling — 
cannot for one instant be tolerated as normal 
in human existence. This is not the view held 
by the more aristocratic tradition of Western 
Europe. That tradition is tolerant of human 
appetites, and far too worldly to seek to con- 
demn absolutely what it seems impossible to 
abolish. 

Due to a variety of causes operating within 
the last generation, the aristocratic tradition 
of compromise with human nature has been 
almost obliterated in American public life. In 
its place the dissenting democracy has become 
dominant almost everywhere, but most partic- 
ularly in the legislative bodies. This dissenting 
democracy, being composed almost entirely 
of people without previous practice in the arts 
of government, has had very much more moral 
conviction than it has had human experience. 
It has legislated out of its convictions rather 
than out of the body of human knowledge, and 
it has been much more interested in affirming 
its ideals than in facing the problems of ap- 
plying them. 

Proceeding on the principle of no compromise 
with the devil, the first concern of the dis- 
senting democracy has been to purge the stat- 
ute books of anything which could be con- 
strued as countenancing sin. This passion for 
legislative purity is, I suppose, the ghost of 
that grandiose conception which the New 
Englanders found systematically set forth by 
Richard Baxter in his Holy Commonwealth,* 
the idea that the civil state was to become the 
visible City of God. If this state was to express 
“that temporal dignity of the Saints, which 
undoubtedly would much bless. the world,” 
its statute books could make no concessions to 
the devil. 

Whether or not this is the source of our 
American passion for a perfect idealism in the 
law, it is certain that this passion controls the 
mass-mind of America; and as direct democ- 
racy has advanced at the expense of representa- 
tive government, the insistence on legislative 
declarations of perfection has been unchecked. 

*See Herbert Wallace Schneider’s The Puritan Mind. 
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Thus, to the amazement of the older nations 
of the earth, we have in the last thirty or 
forty years enacted new legal prohibitions 
against the oldest vices of man. We have 
achieved a body of statutory law which testi- 
fies unreservedly to our aspiration for an ab- 
solutely blameless and highly competitive 
life on earth. 

The practical effect of this supreme moral 
achievement has been to lay upon the adminis- 
trative branches of government the task of 
lifting the moral life of the American people 
above all temptation. Except in little utopian 
colonies here and there, no such stupendous 
thing has ever before been attempted by gov- 
ernment. The people through their legislatures 
decreed that the American nation must be pro- 
tected by officials against all opportunities to 
drink, to gamble, to fornicate, to see lascivious 
pictures, to read impure books, and also 
against attempting to protect their livelihood 
against the moral blessings of destructive 
competition. 

This ambitious program of moral reform 
implied, of course, the establishment of the 
most despotic and efficient government ever 
seen on earth. The program called for thou- 
sands and thousands of resolute and incorrup- 
tible inspectors, policemen, prosecutors, and 
judges to enforce it. These could be had only 
by the expenditure of enormous sums of money. 
They could hope to carry out the program 
only by the suspension of most civil rights 
such as trial by jury, the sanctity of the domi- 
cile, freedom of speech and of publication. 

But the very people who had enacted the 
program of moral reform which called for a 
tyranny, the dissenting democrats, happened 
also to be great lovers of liberty. They in- 
herited another tradition along with that of 
the Holy Commonwealth, a tradition of pro- 
found distrust of executive and judicial au- 
thority, which they embodied in the Bill of 
Rights. Nothing has ever been able to induce 
them to set up a really strong executive gov- 
ernment in America. Thus by their moral con- 
victions they prohibited all sin, and by their 
liberal convictions they have kept the pro- 
hibitions from. being enforced. 

The enormous growth of activity in the 
underworld is the direct consequence of this 
contradiction in the American mind. 

The underworld is what it is largely because 
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Americans are too moral to tolerate human 
weakness, and because they are too great 
lovers of liberty to tolerate the tyranny which 
might make it possible to abolish what they 
prohibit. They have made laws which act like 
a protective tariff— to encourage the busi- 
ness of the underworld. Their prohibitions 
have turned over to the underworld the services 
from which it profits. Their prejudice in favor 
of weak governments has deprived them of the 
power to cope with the vast lawbreaking indus- 
tries which their laws have called into being. 
The dangers and inconveniences of this 
result are multiplying and have become omi- 







ef Short History of Tubbing 


L. THE Fusty parlors of the faithful, 
wall mottoes are still in vogue — handsomely 
embroidered sentiments attesting mutely to 
the acceptance of all the sacred bromides in the 
great American credo. And leading the pack in 
popularity is that holy pronouncement: Clean- 
liness is next to godliness. This dictum, while 
interesting, wobbles a bit on its factual hind 
legs. Of course, no intelligent and unbiased ob- 
server, in view of the trend of events during the 
past decade, will question America’s godliness; 
but when the hygienic habits of our pious 
countrymen are subjected to a pitiless close-up, 
there is disclosed no visible evidence of any 


affinity between bathtubs and God. 
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Endless Saturday Nights 


by GEORGE FREDERIC NIEBERG 


nous. The present deadlock between our 
legislative purposes and our administrative 
prejudices cannot continue forever. For while 
it lasts, lawlessness is growing, and in certain 
areas of the country the social structure is 
already badly shaken. Something will have to 
give way. Sooner or later the American people 
will have to make up their minds either to 
bring their legislative ideals down to the point 
where they square with prevailing human na- 
ture or they will have to establish an adminis- 
trative despotism strong enough to begin en- 
forcing their moral ideals. They cannot much 
longer defy the devil with a wooden sword. 


. 
Drawings by Barney Tobey 


It may be that another holy war will result 
from this subversion of the sainted doctrine. If 
so, it should be a first-rate show. On one side — 
the hordes of fanatical muzhiks, splendidly out- 
fitted with guns, bombs, and prayer rugs. On 
the other — a few civilized heretics equipped 
with a sense of humor and some embarrassing 
facts pertaining to the enemy’s present, and 
past, aversion for soap and water. 

However, no historical secrets are divulged 
by the unpleasant but incontrovertible truth 
that bathing has been decidedly unpopular in ~ 
this best of all possible worlds for the last 
seventeen hundred years. This includes Amer- 
ica, where the damp finger of the Bathtub 








Renaissance did not begin to make itself felt 
until about a quarter of a century ago and 
where, incidentally, the movement has 
achieved only a dubious and somewhat spotty 
victory. 

For example, in those sectors invariably 
hostile to all forms of urban culture, there are 
to-day an astounding number of citizens who 
have never subjected themselves to the indig- 
nity of a brisk rubdown in that chaste region 
lying between their ankles and their clavicles. 
While it is true that many city dwellers have 
been enslaved and now submit meekly to the 
barbaric torture of a daily shower, the lads and 
lassies out yonder seem to be made of sterner 
stuff. Fascinated observers report that the 
latest sanitary threat has caused the denizens 
of the Flea Belt to sew themselves only more 
securely in their underwear. 

Contrary to the accepted credo, bathing in 
the U. S. A., among the majority of the voters, 
is not an incident — it is an accident. 

This utopian condition has not always 
existed. Back in the old days when Nero, Titus, 
Caracalla, and Diocletian cracked the regal 
whip, the civilized world, as symbolized by the 
Eternal City, showed unmistakable signs of 
becoming tub-conscious. Thanks to the liberal- 
ity of the pagan emperors, magnificently im- 
posing therme popped up all over the Seven 
Hills amid the huzzahs of the sweaty plebeians. 
The boys approved of these smart, luxurious 
hangouts where they could scrub and perfume 
themselves, gossip with their pals, and mingle 
with their betters for an outlay of not more 
than one quadrans (one-fourth of a cent) for 
the afternoon. 

But this arrangement — probably because it 
made everybody happy — was doomed to go. 
Eventually the new creed of Christianity 
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gripped the pagan city, and after the followers 
of the Carpenter were firmly ensconced in the 
driver’s seat, there came a drastic municipal 
shake-up. And among the first reforms inau- 
gurated was the abolition of the therme. 

Turning again to the distinguished histori- 
ans, it appears that early preachers of the 
Gospel frowned upon the baths as a form of in- 
fidel whoopee — monuments to a corrupt 
civilization — and they stressed the godly doc- 
trine that daily laving of the body had no place 
in the tenets of the New Faith. It is further 
recorded that most of these evangelists were 
ocular and olfactory evidence that they prac- 
ticed what they preached. Briefly, cleanliness 
and Christianity did not mix. So with a sigh, 
the bewildered proselytes gave up their after- 
noon tubs and the Christian world began its 
1700-year-old taboo of the heathenish and 
wanton art of bathing. 

The official blow-off of the sacred lid (a puny 
pop, at best) occurred one black morning in 
eighteenth-century England. The learned med- 
ical fraternity, displaying a flash of unsuspected 
intelligence, suddenly advocated the use of 
soap and water—an unspeakable heresy 
which met with horrified blats from the laity, 
accompanied by an obligato of pious snuffles 
from the holy men. Thus bathing made its mel- 
ancholy bow to Christendom, and, backed by.a 
glamorous and bewilderingly technical ballyhoo 
from the medicos, soon became identified as the 
panacea for all ills, including such minor 
maladies as insanity, failing eyesight, dropsy, 
ulcer of the lungs, deafness, jaundice, rheu- 
matic pains, and palsy. 

Bathhouses were erected to accommodate 
the sufferers, but unfortunately for the entre- 
preneurs, most of the afflicted ones exhibited a 
whole-souled preference for their own warm 

beds. Ingenious methods were 

employed to overcome this 

ae sales resistance. Often a pa- 
tient, too weak to resist and 

4 : with the Grim Reaper ogling 

ee, him unpleasantly, was neatly 
shanghaied by the scientists 
and ducked in the magical 
waters. Miraculous cures were 
reported; even more miracu- 
lous testimonials were broad- 
cast. But the bathing business 
continued to be highly specu- 
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lative and the outlook was decidedly bleak. 

In 1737, one John King, an apothecary of 
London, published his Essay on Hot and Cold 
Bathing. As the owner of a none too prosperous 
bathhouse, Mr. King took the opportunity to 
record in his tome a few bitter comments rela- 
tive to the obstinacy of the bedridden public 
and, at the same time, to chronicle a few of the 
lesser miracles effected at his establishment. 
For instance, consider the case of Mrs. Watts of 
Leicester, “who was, through an ill Habit of 
Body, reduced almost to a Skeleton, her 
Stomach decay’d, hysterical &c. She was so ten- 
der as not to endure the Wind to blow upon her, 
but after the Use of cold Immersions, she be- 
came strong, vigorous and healthful, and was 
hardened to that Degree, so as to walk any- 
where, and in any Weather, without catching 
Colds.” 

It is true, of course, that Mr. King was in 
trade, and his indelicate prefatory references to 
the bathing habits of his countrymen may have 
been induced by his lust for fat fees. Granting 
that possibility, we turn to a later and more 
disinterested source of information and find 
this excerpt from The Bath, an intriguing vol- 
ume written in 1843 by Horatio Mahomed, an 
English gentleman quite free from base com- 
mercial motives: “There is perhaps no race of 
people in the world who evince so great a disre- 
gard for personal cleanliness as the English and 
at the same time, no nation that piques itself so 
much upon the possession of that quality. This 
is a bold assertion and one not likely to be 
relished by the multitude, but unhappily, its 
boldness is only exceeded by its truth. It is a 
fact, I think, that will hardly admit of contra- 
diction, that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of this country never submitted themselves 
to an entire personal ablution in their lives.” 

It is interesting to note that this quaint old 
English custom was faithfully adhered to when 
our pious forefathers squatted in the land of 
liberty. Reputable historians, probing among 
colonial family skeletons, and torn between 
patriotism and the horrid truth, invariably 
effect a fluttery compromise with the brief 
comment: “The bathing habits of the early 
American settlers are not to be recommended.” 

It should be recorded, however, that in 1778 
Ben Franklin imported a tub from France — a 
slipper-shaped copper contrivance so designed 
that the bather could splash in blissful privacy, 
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Some loose peris, clad in strange and fearsome flannel 
shrouds known as bathing suits 


the covered “toe” of the slipper shielding his 
legs from his own vulgar gaze. This feature, 
which should have appealed to the pudency of 
Ben’s cultured associates, failed to arouse any 
noticeable enthusiasm among those gentlemen. 
Good: and loyal hydrophobes, they merely 
stared at the rococo contraption, picked their 
noses reflectively — and walked out on the 
show. Thus was the French influence strangled 
in its infancy and for generations no citizen had 
the temerity to risk social ostracism by ad- 
mitting his conversion to soap and water. 

Not until forty years later, with America 
apparently free of all impious designs upon its 
health and morals, did the Devil go on the 
loose again and once more the faithful began to 
fidget and to mumble in their beards. But when 
it was whispered that the Red One had been 
scented in the vicinity of the White House (of 
all places!) the good men blinked. The thing 
was preposterous, unthinkable, a mad canard! 
However, it proved to be true. Soon the ugly 
rumors were confirmed — there were heretical 
goings-on in G. H. Q.! 

President James Monroe, the fifth man on 
the job, was actually thumbing his nose at 
godly precedents. The President, it appeared, 
had suddenly announced his intention of taking 
a bath, swaggered into the bathroom, and 
emerged — unscrubbed. Slightly dazed, the 
Great White Father confessed he could not find 
the tub — an entirely credible statement in 
view of the fact that there was no tub. It was at 
this critical moment that Mr. Monroe, disre- 
garding the doleful warnings of the political 
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oracles and the excellent example set by his 
illustrious predecessors, blindly insisted upon 
his bath. Public opinion be damned! 

And so, eighteen hundred and nineteen years 
after Christ was born, Hygeia came to the 
White House. For it is recorded that in August, 
1819, the President purchased a “bath” for 
twenty dollars from one Wm. Thompson. 
(Note: No relation to the mythical Adam 
Thompson immortalized by Mencken.) Poster- 
ity will never know what happened to “Jim’s 
bath.” One legend attributes its sudden and 
mysterious disappearance to Andrew Jackson. 
It is claimed that the democratic Andy, a hater 
of luxury and effeminate vanities — and a keen 
student of mob psychology — ordered the tub 
thrown out of the presidential mansion. We do 
not subscribe to that theory; we merely 
chronicle it. 

While we are reluctant to admit that baths 
were bootlegged in the White House, it would 
seem that personal hygiene was a negligible fac- 
tor in official life for at least three-quarters of a 
century. As late as January 18, 1873, O. E. 
Babcock, the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, called attention to the insanitary condi- 
tion of the President’s residence and its lack of 
bathrooms. “It hardly seems possible,” la- 
mented Mr. Babcock in his report, “to state 
anything in favor of the house as a residence.” 

During these Dark Ages, however, the lost 
cause had its champions. There were a few 
valiant souls willing to risk both their reputa- 
tions and their necks in spreading the light, and 
among those unsung heroes was a Mr. C. B. 
Peckham of Newport, Rhode Island, who, in 
the year of our Lord, 1847, lifted his voice in 
the wilderness and informed his pitiful little 
band of converts that: “On the frequency of 
taking baths the question must be left open 
. . . persons will soon learn to meet the proper 
wants of their systems. Some there are, how- 
ever, who will find the first one or two baths to 
affect their breathing somewhat.” 

That the majority of the worthy burghers 
had absolutely no intention of having their 
respiration disturbed was brought out forcibly 
in the first report of the American Medical 
Association’s Committee on Public Hygiene, 
read in Boston in May, 1849. And while the 
doctors of medicine stormed, the doctors of 
divinity, with ears cocked alertly to catch all 
heretical rumblings and unchaste allusions, 
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shuffled and squeaked nervously in the back- 
ground. Eventually they, too, went into a 
huddle — and the inevitable miracle happened, 

It was a magnificent bit of sacerdotal acro- 
batics and the pop-eyed parishioners were 
frankly stunned. For they gazed upon a ghastly 
huriorous tableau — of Hygeia, the illegiti- 
mate child of pagan gods, being bounced on the 
knees of the holy men! Unfortunately, even our 
unofficial histories fail to disclose the reason for 
this astounding change in clerical sentiment. It 
is merely recorded that in one of the mightiest 
flip-flops ever executed in Christendom, the 
bewildered brat was snatched out of the arms 
of Satan and given to the Lord. 

Although a neat job, it was not appreciated 
immediately by the laity — simple folk unfa- 
miliar with the nuances of the higher strategy. 
They demanded that it be explained. This feat 
was finally accomplished and the boys whinnied 
their relief when they learned that, under the 
new order of things, baths were not compulsory. 
They were further soothed when informed that 
the cleanliness-is-next-to-godliness proclama- 
tion was only a merry jape which had been 
converted into a campaign slogan because of its 
holy leitmotif. It was pointed out, however, 
that bathing was an experiment noble in mo- 
tive, and as’such it was entitled to their oral 
support. This patriotic and pious duty called 
for the delivery of three rousing cheers, with an 
extra hosanna on Sundays and holidays. 

Thus the plumbing industry wobbled off 
under somewhat inauspicious conditions, al- 
though in the cities a few cultured snobs were 
quick to recognize the social advantages of 
bathtub ownership — particularly the psycho- 
logical effect upon the neighbors. 

In the provinces, the traffic in the potty tin 
tubs of the period was not so brisk. But there 
seemed to be nothing the efficiency engineers 
could do about it. Living in an age when legs 
were “limbs” and when a woman’s virtue was 
gauged by the length and number of her petti- 
coats, the tub makers were naturally reluctant 
to ballyhoo a racket which necessitated a dis- 
play in the nude. The business, somehow, 
smacked of naughtiness. 

And then came the godly mauve decade — 
and the deluge! Some loose peris, clad in strange 
and fearsome flannel shrouds known as bathing 
suits, appeared on a public beach where they 
frisked and squealed in most unseemly fashion. 
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This wanton defiance of the water taboo 
marked the beginning of the Bathtub Renais- 
sance — and the attendant decline in America’s 
morals. For it was then that the younger 
generation became more interested in the 
cleanliness of its ears than in the immaculacy of 
its soul. And to this miracle 
may be traced the beginning of 
that quaint old American cus- 
tom, the Saturday night bath, 
an institution still in vogue 
when the twentieth century 
dawned. 

To-day, of course, we titter 
indulgently when this family 
skeleton is dragged into the 
conversational spotlight. And, 
as gracefully and as soon as 
possible, dismiss the old boy 
with a conventional hoot. For 
to-day we are, by our own smug admission, the 
cleanest nation on earth. 

This belief we hug to our breasts. It has, in 
fact, been chanted so often that it has acquired 
the prestige and dignity of a national theme 
song. 

Loyalists will counter sharply with the asser- 
tion that America possesses more bathtubs 
than any other nation in the world. The writer, 
a rapt student of Americana, does not question 
the statement. But he is forced to add that the 
figures, while imposing, are as empty as a boot- 
legger’s guarantee; they show only that 
statistics are for — statisticians. 

They solemnly point out, for instance, that 
in this country there is one bathtub for every 
seven inhabitants — a fact which should be of 
burning interest to a recently discovered group 
of 3300 tubless Bostonians, living in blissful 
ignorance of their non-conformance to the 
official averages. And to a block of 1700 inno- 
cent, but equally tubless, New Yorkers who 
were also operating with no statistics to guide 
them. 

Of course, being slum dwellers, it is possible 
that they would not bathe if tubs were in- 
stalled. The possibility must be admitted. 
Incidentally, that theory is strengthened by an 
intensive study of the bath-life of the Ameri- 
cano in a higher social stratum. For it is the 
bourgeoisie who exhibit an almost devilish 
ingenuity in discovering new ways of utilizing a 
bathtub; that is, when the family is not per- 
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New ways of utilizing a bathtub 


forming its daily ablutions. On this cultural 
level we find that the tub serves capably as a 
soiled clothes hamper, a food cache, an excel- 
lent place to mix gin, and a bed for the dog. 

Dilettantes in this fascinating field of re- 
search often evince a mild skepticism over the 

statement that many of our 
compatriots are chronic hydro- 
phobes. Yet the simplest of 
olfactory tests has detected 
their presence. In the interest 
of science we call attention to 
the faint but unforgetable 
parfum diffused in our popular 
cinema shrines. And street 
b cars. And bargain basements. 

But the lip-worship of Hy- 
geia is not confined to our 
more humble citizens. It goes 
higher. Even unto the public 
that patronizes our crack extra-fare trains — a 
sleekly prosperous group hinting vaguely of 
“class” and representative, perhaps, of our 
Best People. Personal observation, however, 
having led to a horrid doubt in the writer’s 
mind, an interrogation of the general passenger 
agents of four famous railroads followed. The 
query, briefly, related to the percentage of 
passengers using the club showers on the de 
luxe trains. A bit tartly, two of these officials 
replied that the information was “not avail- 
able.” Another admitted that “very few take 
advantage of this facility.” And the spokesman 
for a great road in the West confessed that even 
on the long hegiras it was “a very low figure — 
considerably under five per cent.” 

We are moved to whittle our own conclusion: 
that while the art of bathing is by no means 
obsolete in this greatest of all the Americas, it 
is possible that our fervor for soap and water 
has been slightly exaggerated. A delicate theme 

. and we pass on, leaving the solution of the 
problem to the hardy and nimble-witted bath- 
tub manufacturers who are responsible for 
to-day’s seven to one ratio after two genera- 
tions of soul-crushing discouragement. Their 
latest contribution to the good work — sym- 
phonies in pastel porcelain — may inspire the 
citizens to bigger and better resolves. While it 
is frankly a noble experiment, there is a possi- 
bility that it will justify the faith of the indus- 


trial optimists and achieve a glorious success. 
We shall see. 
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Must We REDUCE Our 
Standard of Living? 


by WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


and 


a aco, Thomas R. Marshall res- 
cued his name from the obscurity allotted to 
most Vice Presidents of the United States by 
announcing that what this country needs is a 
good five-cent cigar. Not to be outdone, the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, Eugene R. Black, has put in his claim 
for immortality by implying that what this 
country needs is a five-cent standard of living. 
“I do not agree,” he has proclaimed recently, 
“with those men who are saying that in Amer- 
ica there must be no retrogression from the 
present high grade of living. . . . We have 
been living in an automobile, a Frigidaire, a 
radio era, and have been sitting in the atmos- 
phere of a Corona-Corona. We cannot pay our 
debts and continue in that atmosphere. Let 
us not fool ourselves.” 

But if it is good bankers’ economics for us 
to use fewer automobiles, electric refrigerators, 
and radios, why not use fewer electric lights 
and go back to candles? Why not give up 
billion-dollar banks and go back to little strong 
boxes? Better still, why not emigrate to China 
in a body? China’s standard of living ought to 
be low enough to satisfy anybody. 

Before we take out our passports for China, 
however, we shall do well to ponder on this 
fact: we are perfectly able to produce all those 
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automobiles, refrigerators, and radios which 
worry the Governor. There they are, already 
produced. 

By all means, let us not fool ourselves. If 
we reached a Corona-Corona level in 192g, it 
was not through wasted spending, but in spite 
of wasted productive power. Even at the 
heights of our so-called “extravagance,” we 
were not consuming nearly so much as we were 
able to produce, or even so much as we actually 
did produce. Indeed, it was general overpro- 
duction, not general overconsumption, which 
worried the business world. Virtually every 
industry complained, as it still complains, that 
it had excessive creative capacity. Right now, 
we have enough productive power to maintain 
a Corona-Corona-Corona standard of living. 

That being the unquestioned fact, it seems 
incredible that any man should advocate a re- 
duction in the American standard of living. It 
would be bad enough if Governor Black were 
the only one who favored making progress 
backward, for even a single bank officer in high 
authority can do much toward achieving that 
end. But Governor Black does not stand alone. 
His conviction is shared by many other bank- 
ers. At the latest convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, John W. Barton, 
President of the National Bank Division, 
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insisted that the only way out of the existing 
business depression is reduced consumption. 
“Tt is folly,” he said, “to expect to maintain 
our standard of living against the rest of the 
world.” 

The Bankers’ Association added an official 
word. Its new President, Rome C. Stephenson, 
announced that the Association would carry on 
an intensive campaign “to induce our people to 
be economical and thrifty in the sense that the 
French nation is especially endowed.” This, 
again, means a drastic reduction in our stand- 
ard of living. If wage earners in this country 
bought no more than the people buy in France, 
they would thereby lose all the gains in real 
wages which they have made in the last thirty 
years. Production would fall far below even 
the present low level. So would employment 
and pay rolls. 


SAVING VS. SPENDING 


| | THESE exhortations to 
spend less and save more is at least one funda- 
mental fallacy. Usually it is not plainly stated, 
but always it is there. Now Thomas F. Wallace, 
President of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, expresses this common 
error in its baldest form. It is impossible, he 
says, for any country to save too much. He 
goes on, logically enough, to declare that the 
best thing consumers can do right now in order 
to assist in an economic revival is to put more 
money into the savings banks — in fact, all the 
money they do not need for “necessities.” 
This, of course, means reducing their spending, 
and thereby reducing their standard of living. 
The president of an association of six hun- 
dred banks, with deposits of nearly ten billion 
dollars, actually advocates less spending, 
when business activity is twenty-four per cent 
below normal chiefly because consumers have 
not spent enough. He advocates more saving, 
when at least three million of the unemployed 
are in that plight because consumers have 
saved too much. He urges the investment of 
more money in capital equipment, when at 
least twenty billion dollars’ worth of capital 
equipment is idle because of slackened demand 
for the output. He advises us to turn over less 
money to merchants and more to savings 
banks, after we have increased savings deposits, 
ina single year, by $267,180,000 and decreased 
our spending by over ten times that amount. 
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Most incredible of all, Banker Wallace urges 
us to entrust the banks with still more money, 
when they are daily proclaiming, through the 
lowest interest rates in a decade of banking, 
that they cannot find responsible borrowers 
for the savings already entrusted to them. And 
the reason they cannot find borrowers is be- 
cause nobody wants to borrow money where- 
with to make goods for people who will save 
their money instead of buying the goods. 

It will be a happy day for jobless men and 
women and their children when industry is 
freed from the strangling grip of the old fallacy 
that a country cannot save too much. Right 
now, the United States is saving too much. It 
is saving gold for which it has no use. It is 
saving money which will not be needed for in- 
creased capital equipment until enough con- 
sumers ignore the advice of these bankers and 
spend more. In fact, nothing in the whole dis- 
tressed world of business isso obvious as the fact 
that the nation has already saved too many 
mills, mines, factories, foundries, tanneries, 
oil wells, railroads, office buildings, and power 
plants. 

What do we mean by “too many”? For in- 
dustry as a whole, there can be but one mean- 
ing: too many in relation to reduced consumer 
demand for the products of industry. Yet the 
bankers whom we have quoted would still 
further reduce consumer demand in the process 
of reducing standards of living. 

One cannot help noticing that it is never 
their own standard of living which the bankers 
propose to reduce. It is always the standard 
of living of the rank and file of the wage earn- 
ers. Or, if any banker does contemplate a 
lower level for his own family, it is a level far 
above the highest level ever reached by ninety 
per cent of American families. Even so, we 
should have to agree with these bankers if the 
United States were unable to produce enough 
wealth to maintain consumption at the level 
of recent years. But — we repeat — the United 
States is abundantly able. Not once since the 
war has our consumption of wealth even ap- 
proached our capacity to produce wealth. 
Not once have we reached the standard of 
living which is readily attainable. 

Nevertheless, Governor Black thinks that 
we have been wildly extravagant. This is an 
illusion that afflicts many bankers. It is a kind 
of occupational disease. Its proper name is 
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financial myopia. As.a matter of fact, the 
people of the United States as a whole have not 
been extravagant. Even in the prosperous 
period of which the Governor complains, the 
people as a whole spent too little. They saved 
too much — too much in proportion to what 
they spent, too much in the 
form of capital goods. In other 
words, as we have just ob- 
served, they put more savings 
into mills, mines, and ma- 
chines than their rate of spend- 
ing called for; they saved 
more productive equipment 
than they have since found 
any way of using. Every 
banker knows that. 


WASTEFUL THRIFT 


NE OF OUR readers, 
however, is from Missouri. 
“You and Governor Black,” 
he says, “flatly contradict each 
other. What are the facts?” 

Here are the facts. In the 
first quarter of this century, 
real wages in all manufactur- 
ing concerns increased only 
thirty per cent, while pro- 
ductivity per employee in- 
creased fifty-four ‘per cent. 
In other words, wage earners produced far 
more than they had any means of buying. 
Most of the difference was saved in the form 
of capital goods, including the automobile, 
radio, and refrigerator factories of which the 
Governor complains. In order to find a year 
which gives any point to the Governor’s charge 
of extravagance, we have to go back to 1919. 
By 1921, however, both the buying power and 
the creating power of wage earners was seven- 
teen per cent above the year 1899. 

Since 1921, their creating power has far 
outrun their buying power. Production has ex- 
ceeded consumption. In 1923, production was 
up thirty-eight per cent, but consumption by 
wage earners was up only thirty-two per cent. 
In 1925, production was up fifty-four per cent, 
but consumption was up only thirty per cent. 
From 1926 until the crash in the stock market, 
production in general continued to increase 
faster than consumption in general. Not until 
after the stock market crash did the reverse 





















process set in. In other words, it is precisely 
during these last twelve months of excessive 
thrift that the country has been extravagant, 
in the sense of using up wealth faster than it 
has created it. Saving too much is extravagance, 

These are the facts. If Governor Black, or 
any other doubter, wishes to 
verify these facts, he need only 
consult the standard work on 
this subject — Real Wages, by 
Paul H. Douglas — or, indeed, 
the Federal Reserve Board 
itself. 

If the people of the United 
States, as a whole, really had 
been extravagant spenders in 
the two years of prosperity 
which preceded the stock mar. 
ket crash, a rise of commodity 
prices would have announced 
the fact. But there was no rise, 
On the contrary, 
there was a marked 
decline. There is al- 
ways inflation of 
commodity prices 
when dollars go to 
market faster than 
goods. That is what 
happened during the 
years 1917-1920. On 
the other hand, there is always deflation when 
the flow of dollars does not keep pace with the 
flow of goods. As a matter of statistical record, 
the period 1927-1929 was a period of deflation. 
Both prices and stocks on hand show that 
consumers as a whole were not buying wealth 
as rapidly as they were creating wealth. By no 
stretch of the imagination can such self-denial 
be called “extravagance.” 

Even so, it is said, some individuals have 
been living beyond their means: already they 
have spent part of the wages which they hope 
to receive next year. That, of course, is true. 
And it would still be true after we had further 
reduced the standard of living of the country 
as a whole. Indeed, the immediate effect of a 
further general reduction of living standards 
would be an increase in the number of families 
who are living beyond their means. 

In any event, it is stupid deliberately to 
penalize an entire nation because some of its 
citizens are extravagant. If easy-payment plans 
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have been foo easy for some consumers, let us 
consider what, if anything, should be done 
about that. If certain individuals will not, 
on their own volition, save enough to protect 
themselves and their families against illness, 
old age, and unemployment, let us accomplish 
the desired end by insurance. Let us not make 
the mistake of trying to change the habits of 
the improvident by reducing the standard of 
living of the provident. 

But, exclaims Governor Black, “We cannot 
have any permanent prosperity when there is a 
load of debt around our necks!” This illusion 
is another symptom of financial myopia. Of 
course some of our citizens owe money to other 
citizens. Of course some owe money to the 
banks; if they did not, the banks would have 
to go out of business. Of course millions of 
families still have payments to make on their 
houses; if the building of these houses had not 
been financed on credit, millions of them would 
not have been built at all, and unemployment 
would have caused even more suffering than it 
has caused. But the people of the United 
States, as a whole, are not in debt for so much 
as a single five-cent cigar. 
On the contrary, the met 
indebtedness of other coun- 
tries to our government and 
to our citizens is over six- 
teen billion dollars. 

Again we say, let us not 
fool ourselves: this country 
is perfectly able to produce 
and consume, on a sound 
economic basis, not only 
more automobiles and re- 
frigerators and radios than 
the number which worries 
the Governor, but also more 
houses and pianos and vac- 
uum cleaners and washing 
machines and tractors and 
all the other products for 
which now, as always in the past, some citizens 
are in debt to others. Many bankers agree with 
us. It would be helpful right now if these 
bankers would carry on “an intensive cam- 
paign,” not to lower living standards, but to 
raise them. 

During the fifteen years prior to 1928, we 
did raise our living standards. Prosperity was 
teal. The profits of capital were not mainly 





paper profits. The profits of labor were scarcely 
paper profits at all. During this period, as 
Professor Douglas has shown in his monu- 
mental study, the rea/ wages of all workers in 
all manufacturing concerns went up about 
thirty-four per cent. In other words, for every 
three rugs, rings, ruffles — yes, and radios and 
refrigerators and other “luxuries” — which 
wage earners could buy in 1913, they could buy 


four in 1928. Even so, as we have shown, the 


country was not living beyond its means, for 
productivity increased much more rapidly 
than wages. 


CONSUMPTION MEANS PROSPERITY 


How DID sUCH prosperity happen? 
That question brings us to the basic fallacy in 
the argument of those who, in order to restore 
prosperity, urge us to cut down our buying of 
automobiles, radios, and electric refrigerators. 
For our greatest period of prosperity was pre- 
cisely the period which saw over ninety per 
cent of the growth of the automobile, radio, 
and electric refrigerator industries. 

Was there any connection? There certainly 
was. For these three indus- 
tries expanded until, di- 
rectly and indirectly, they 
put over six billion dollars 
a year into pay envelopes. 
Here, again, we must guard 
against fooling ourselves. If 
these six billions had not 
been paid as wages in con- 
nection with these new in- 
dustries, they would not 
have been paid at all. If we 
had not made and bought 
and used the “luxuries” of 
which the Governor com- 
plains, we should not, in 
their place, have bought 
more “necessities.” We 
should merely have stayed 
on a lower plane of living. As a matter of fact, 
the expansion of bank credit and wages in con- 
nection with the expansion of new industries 
chiefly accounts for our prosperity. It is mainly 
in that way that we have contrived to use in- 
stead of waste our savings. We did not buy 
these “luxuries” because we prospered. It is 
more to the point to say that we prospered 
because we bought these “luxuries.” 
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But now, by a curious twist of thought, 
Governor Black and the bankers and business 
men who agree with him expect to cure bad 
times by curbing the very forces which made 
good times. These men are facing squarely in 
the wrong direction. Reduced spending is not 
the way back to good times. On the contrary, 
we shall not restore good times, 0 matter what 
else we do, until we spend more. 

“But,” says the President of the National 
Bank Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association, “we cannot expect to maintain 
our standard of living against the rest of the 
world.” This is another illusion. During the 
present depression, it has become common. 
Not only Banker Barton but many other men 
talk as if there were something immoral about 
enjoying a standard of living higher than that 
of other nations. If not immoral, at least per- 
verse and ungenerous; in any event, impossible. 

Why impossible? What has the rest of the 
world to do with it, anyway? The rest of the 
world does not object to sending us as much 
wealth as it has sent in the past. On the con- 
trary, it is eager to send more. It would like 
to begin by sending, in addition to current 
imports, about sixteen billion dollars’ worth 
of goods in payment of its present debts. We 
refuse to accept the goods. To keep them out, 
we put up higher and higher tariff barriers. 
However, let us not confuse this matter with 
tariff theories. A higher standard of living 
is increased consumption of goods. And every 
nation is eager to have us consume more of its 
goods. It would profit thereby. 

What, then, does Banker Barton mean when 
he says that we cannot maintain our standard 
of living against the rest of the world? Why 
“against”? Every prolonged rise in our own 
standard of living has brought higher living 
standards in every other part of the world. 
Nearly every nation has sent a commission to 
us to find out the secret of our prosperity; 
and we have sent abroad one of our citizens, 
by the name of Ford, to expose that secret in 
terms of scientific management, mass produc- 
tion, and high wages. In the past we have 
rendered other nations the conspicuous service 
of a conspicuous example. In the future, we 
shall best serve other nations, not by bringing 
our own standards down, but by bringing theirs 
up. “Against” is a question-begging word. We 
can and should expect to maintain our standard 
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of living, not against, but for the rest of the 
world. 


LABOR LEARNS THE TRUTH 


_ POSITION of organized labor with 
reference to standards of living used to be as 
unsound as is the present position of some of 
our bankers. For a long time, organized labor 
demanded a “living wage.” Then came the 
demand for a “saving wage,” and presently the 
demand for a “culture wage.” But whatever it 
was called, it was nothing more than some. 
body’s opinion concerning what was desirable, 
Committees were endlessly consulting and 
figuring, in order to determine “how muchit 
costs to maintain an average wage earner’ 
family in health, decency, and _ security.” 
The findings were merely opinions. These opin. 
ions, however, were presented by labor leaders 
as grounds for their wage demands. 

Such demands have no sound basis. For prac- 
tical purposes it does not matter how much in- 
come is necessary in order to maintain a given 
standard of living. It does not matter how high 
anybody ¢hinks wages ought to be. The wages 
which a given concern, or a given industry, ora 
given country, is able to pay, at any given time 
and place, is a question of fact. Potential 
standards of living are determined by produc- 
tion, not by opinions. If, for example, money 
wages in China were doubled next week, the 
Chinese people would still be in poverty. 
The standard of living depends, not on units 
of currency, but on units of goods. 

Five years ago, the American Federation of 
Labor abandoned its unsound position. In- 
stead, it declared that the real wages of labor 
should increase in proportion to the productiv- 
ity of labor. That was the most important 
decision ever made by organized labor. In mak- 
ing that decision, leaders of labor took a posi- 
tion which bankers and employers will have to 
take eventually. For capital, as well as labor, 
can continue to prosper only if real wages — 
that is to say, standards of living — increase at 
the same rate as the productivity of labor. In 
other words, employers of labor can prospef 
only if they can find a market for the products 
of labor; but for a market, employers must look 
chiefly to the laborers themselves. 

Now that organized labor, after generations 
of struggle on untenable grounds, has taken 4 
sound economic position, some of our leaders 
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in banking are taking a position just as unten- 
able as the position which labor has abandoned. 
Have the bankers who advocate a lower 
standard of living considered precisely what 
that involves? Have they followed their pro- 
posal through to its inevitable consequences? 
What they advocate profoundly affects the 
happiness of forty million wage earners and their 
children. For fifteen years these wage earners 
have struggled successfully toward higher living 
standards. Their hopes have mounted high. 
Suddenly they are told that there is no hope. 
Progress is over. They must sink back toward 
the “cesspool of poverty.” Surely officials of 
high authority would not lightly issue such a 
hope-killing decree. Surely they must have 
thought their way through to the bottom. 
Where is the bottom? Where does their pro- 
gram lead? After they have greatly reduced the 
production of automobiles, radios, refrigera- 
tors, and other so-called “luxuries,” what do 
they propose to do with the laborers whom 
they have thus thrown out of jobs? Are the 
discarded workers to be employed in making 
“necessities”? Are they to produce more 
wheat and rubber, more lumber and leather, 
more copper and cloth, more boots and shoes, 
when all such “necessities” are already over- 
produced, and after the market for “necessi- 
ties” has been further limited by reduction in 
the wages of the makers of “luxuries”? No, 
there will be no hope for jobless men in that 
direction. What Governor Black really proposes 
is that we meet the present unemployment 
emergency by creating more unemployment. 
Under his plan, no doubt, we could reduce em- 
ployment and living standards twenty per cent 
in six months. But how could we stop there? 
We couldn’t. Where is the bottom? If we follow 
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Next month, “Hard Times and Soft Thinking” by Fabian Franklin 
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his lead, there isn’t any bottom discernible. 
Again, after we have reduced our standard 
of living, what are we to do with the great 
banking structure which we have created? Shall 
we put thirty per cent of it out of business? 
And what shall we do with all the fixed capital 
which we have laboriously created? At this 
moment we have every means of carrying on at 
least thirty per cent more business than we are 
now carrying on. We have proved it. We have 
the factories, blast furnaces, farms, mines, oil 
wells, trucks, railroads, power plants, lumber 
mills, tanneries, telegraph lines, office buildings, 
laboratories, and all the other fixed capital 
which we need. If we elect to reduce our living 
standards below the present level, we elect to 
render useless at least twenty billions of pro- 
ductive capital. Most of this capital has been 
created with the encouragement of the banks. 
Much of it is owned by the banks. Now lead- 
ing bankers tell us, in effect, that there is noth- 
ing we can do with this capital but to scrap it. 
Fortunately, these bankers are mistaken. 
The way out of our troubles is not to render ex- 
isting capital useless, but to create still more 
capital. The automobile, radio, and electric 
refrigerator industries are not horrible exam- 
ples. They are inspiring examples. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, we shall make real progress 
by increasing our equipment for producing 
“luxuries.” And buying more of these “lux- 
uries.” And bringing forth more inventions. 
And developing more new industries. And, in 
the process, creating more bank credit and 
paying more wages. Thus we shall use our sav- 
ings, instead of wasting them. In short, the way 
to go ahead is to plan to go ahead, and not to 
plan to go backward. “The emblem of the 
United States is still an eagle, not a crab.” 
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A Voluntary Experiment in Simple Living 


by SARAH ADAMS 


L. DOES NOT very often happen that a__as a highly desirable one, and that his success 


married pair with a child deliberately decides 
to exchange living on a comparatively luxuri- 
ous scale, with all its social and material 
advantages, for living on a meager income that 
will barely cover the sheer necessities of 
existence. Yet this is just what my husband and 
I, in full possession of our faculties, have 
decided to do. 

When I say “comparatively luxurious,” I 
mean the scale of living that results when a 
man earns twenty-five thousand a year, with 
prospects of increasing earning power. I mean 
the full panoply of possessions — a delightful 
country house, a hundred and fifty years old 
but modernized to the last word in contem- 
porary comfort, two good cars, fine old furni- 
ture, excellent clothes; I mean the power to 
entertain in an ample, spacious fashion; to 
send our boy to a good private school; to buy 
without stint those things which enhance our 
leisure hours, including trips, theaters, books, 
‘ sports, and (may I whisper it?) potables. 

And when I say “a meager income,” I mean 
about two thousand a year, and I don’t have 
to make a list of the luxuries which shat amount 
will buy for three people. Since this change is 
not just a hazy hope but a definite event that 


will take place within a very few months, we 


if 


have gone into athletic training to discipline 
ourselves for the comparative rigors of the 
frugal life. 

Before going on, let me say that we are both 
young, in our early thirties; that our boy is 
ten; that my husband’s profession is regarded 
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in it shows that rising curve which generally 
gives a man and his family great cause for re- 
joicing. But as it happens, his heart is not 
in his work, and no matter what the rewards, 
it remains an occupation for which he has an 
inner contempt. It is work which he embraced 
as a youth when he had to support himself, and 
his accidental aptitude in this field afforded 
him the nearest opportunity. To this occupa- 
tion he has devoted more than ten years of 
tremendous effort, without at any time realiz- 
ing that satisfaction which a man knows when 
he has devoted himself to a job for which he is 
innately fitted. 

All his life he has been haunted by a passion 
for scientific pursuits, but by an unfortunate 
circumstance his early education stressed 
a minor talent rather than his major in- 
terest. At an incredibly youthful age he was 
swept by adolescent idealism into the war, and 
came back from France faced with the neces- 
sity of supporting himself and, before many 
years, a family. And now, after twelve years 
of what the world considers enviable success, 
he faces himself and realizes that before he 
is many months older, he must identify himself 
‘with his dominating interests. 

This involves the necessity of going back 
‘and getting a training in fundamentals. It in- 
volves, in fact, going back to college, and 
on the scale of a poor student with a tiny in- 
come and a family that must live on it. It 
means giving up that sense of power which in 
spite of himself a man acquires with a rising 
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income, and it means giving up a thousand 
comforts and luxuries which — say what you 
will, Mr. James Truslow Adams — charmingly 
lubricate the machinery of living. 

And it means getting in exchange, we fondly 
hope, integrity, that respect for oneself that 
is supposed to be the result of honest, dis- 
interested devotion to a worthy job. We face 
the prospect joyously; we are impatient with 
the necessary delays entailed by the business 
of disposing of our possessions and winding up 
our affairs. Meanwhile we are disciplining 


great hardship to do a job that millions of 
women who have babies, households, and 
small incomes are doing cheerfully. 

In those early days I might add that when 
my baby was tucked in for the night, I dashed 
off stories that augmented the family income 
when it was slim enough to be grateful for 
augmenting. But that was six years ago, and in 
the interval I have lived a life of comparative 
ease, with adequate household help, amid the 
pleasantest surroundings, contenting myself 
with managing my household, and giving what 


ourselves, so far as we can 
in a house that remains 
an expensive luxury, for 
the change in régime that 
confronts us. 


LEARNING TO BE POOR 


E BEGAN by 
dispensing with servants. 
For expedient reasons we 
have told nothing of our 
plans to our friends and 
associates. To them we are 
still that prosperous young 
couple who for some rea- 
son are resorting to drastic 
economies. They know my 
husband’s business is flour- 
ishing; many of them are 
connected with the organ- 
ization which supports us. 
“How can you run an 
establishment of this size 
without servants?” they 
ask. None of them is able 
to subsist without at least 
two household aids. I am 
looked at pityingly by my 
women friends because I 


EE \sewhere in this issue Messrs. Foster 
and Catchings have registered their conviction 
that we Americans must permit ourselves no 
degree of backsliding from our present high 
standards of living. This is the edict of the 
new economics. Here we are in the throes of 
business depression. We are told that it was 
largely caused by overproduction. We are 
warned that we must buy now — buy more, 
perhaps, than we actually need — if we are 
to pull ourselves out of the slough. In short, the 
depression burst upon us because the economic 
machine became maladjusted to human needs, 
and as a remedy we are asked to readjust our 
needs to the machine. Some of us may be old- 
fashioned enough to remain unconvinced, 
seeming to detect a hollow ring in these im- 
passioned prescriptions for the machine, as if 
human beings existed only for the service of the 
economic system instead of the other way 
round. Such a skeptic, apparently, is Sarah 
Adams. She and her husband have decided 
voluntarily to give up an income of $25,000 for 
one of $2000; henceforth will cease to be 
mere accessories of the economic machine 
which is driving all of us blindly onward in the 
competitive struggle to accumulate creature 
comforts. And they have come to this conclu 
sion, not because of the depression, but simply 
because they have found the so-called “‘suc- 
cessful”? life of the American business man 
completely meaningless and a frustration of 
their better instincts. Theirs is, in the true sense, 
a noble experiment; and The Forum is glad to 
publish Mrs. Adams’ account of it as an ex- 
ample to others who may be equally dissatisfied 
but less courageous. 


I hope has been spiritual 
comfort and companion- 
ship to my husband and 
son. 

I mention dispensing 
with servants first because 
after all that is the most 
palpable change from a 
luxurious to a simple 
household. When a woman 
scrubs her kitchen floor, 
there is a sharp difference 
in living from the scale 
upon which ordering the 
day’s supplies is the 
most strenuous task in her 
routine. Getting up at 
seven-thirty to cook the 
small boy’s oatmeal is a 
perceptible change from 
having one’s breakfast 
brought to one’s bedside. 

And entertaining two 
friends at dinner, at the 
same time combining the 
functions of cook, waitress, 
hostess, and scullery maid, 
is a somewhat different 
technique from entertain- 


do my own cooking, cleaning, gardening. I am 
considered a sort of quixotic fool when I say 
that I’m doing it because I enjoy earning my 
own living and it seems to be the job nearest 
at hand and the most important. 

And as a matter of fact, I do enjoy doing 
an honest day’s labor, or rather I enjoy the 
satisfaction that comes with working toward 
a goal. It is not so many years since I had no 
choice in the matter, when there was no ques- 
tion of our being unable to afford maids or 
hurses; and at that time it surely seemed no 
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ing eight or ten with a full battery of at- 
tendants. It would be silly to mention all these 
details as hardships, since they are the common 
experience of countless women. The difference 
in our case is that we choose to do it; at this 
moment we don’t in the least have to. But 
since we are going to have to very soon, we 
thought it would be stupid to make the plunge 
utterly unprepared. 

Our discipline takes in other aspects of living, 
of course. We have tried to eliminate every 
needless item of our expenditure — every 
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single one. That is to say, we have bought no 
clothes for twelve months; and when I say “no 
clothes,” I mean literally none. As a matter of 
fact, I have exactly two presentable pairs of 
silk stockings, which are guarded jealously 
and used only for important occasions; I wear 
two pairs of cotton ones alternately for all 
ordinary uses. Incidentally, it is amusing to 
note that my precious silk ones are leading a 
charmed life, while in the old, casual days they 
seemed to develop fatal runs every time I drew 
a deep breath. 

I’ve routed out clothes which under normal 
circumstances I should long ago have given to 
poor relatives, and I get a curious satisfac- 
tion out of making myself presentable in them. 
A winter coat which would have seemed quite 
shabby to me a year ago has become a really 
elegant asset. I’m grateful for all those things 
which remain from the old régime and plan 
to make them last interminably. 


THE MODEST BOARD 


Ax THEN food has become something 
to conjure with. I think to myself proudly as 
we sit down to a good dinner, “‘ Well, I made it 
on forty cents this time.” I’ve discovered 
again that steaks and chops and expensive 
roasts aren’t the sine qua non of appetizing 
cookery. I’ve discovered the lowly rump steak, 
the excellent rack of lamb, the humble ham- 
burger, not to mention the range of less ex- 
pensive vegetables with which I adorn the 
family platter. I have reduced a food bill which 
ranged from thirty-five to fifty dollars a week, 
depending upon the amount of our entertain- 
ing, to one that, mirabile dictu, never exceeds 
fifteen dollars a week, and generally is closer 
to ten. And that includes breakfast for three; 
luncheon for two; dinner for three, and a 
midnight supper for one. 

I could write a book on the fun I’ve been 
having manipulating food so that it remains 
palatable and nourishing to a finicky family 
and yet is inexpensive to purchase. At this 
time I stop to invoke blessings on my apple 
trees, which have furnished fruit for a hundred 
desserts and salads and accessory dishes. I 
have become a wizard with an apple, which for- 
merly, I blush to confess, was frequently left 
to rot if the gardener didn’t get around to 
gathering it. The carrot, the onion, and the 
cabbage must come in for their share of 
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credit, too. Tomato juice in this lush tomato 
country frequently replaces the expensive 
orange. 

I even preserved those few things that our 
land yields, and this was my first experience, 
since I had always been a city dweller in the 
days before our affluence. The wild strawberry, 
the dewberry, the grape, were all grist to my 
preserving kettle, though I’ll admit it was a 
very inexpert hand that stirred them. And of 
course, I do my own marketing. The trades- 
people with whom I deal look with astonish- 
ment as I calculate my pennies, for not so 
long ago I telephoned royally and asked no 
questions. They attribute it to the business 
depression, and treat me very sympathetically. 

Thus I feel that when we have burned our 
bridges behind us, and we shall do that most 
thoroughly, I’m not going to be at all appalled 
at the job that will confront me as a housewife 
with a tiny purse. I hope to take some courses 
at the university along with my husband, since 
I have to some degree shared his intellectual 
interests from the beginning. And I look for- 
ward to our adventure with great delight and 
no misgivings. 

My own family, of course, thinks we’re 
mildly insane. “Imagine having reached a 
point in living where you have practically 
everything the rest of the world is striving for, 
and deliberately giving it up for a cheese- 
paring existence!” they cry. “You don’t 
know,” they tell me ominously. “It’s easy to 
sit in a beautiful home and talk about what 
fun it will be to lead the austere scholar’s life, 
but wait till you’ve tried it.” And they end by 
saying, “You'll come back. You'll see that you 
can’t deliberately dispense with the pleasures 
of a civilized existence.” But we are persuaded 
that we won’t come back; we’re going to make 
it practically impossible to come back. 
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For we are convinced that the rewards that 
material success can bring us will always be 
insuficient. Of course we’re human and have 
derived a great deal of enjoyment from living 
spaciously. We've had charming friends, all of 
whom, however, were dedicated to getting on in 
the world and really at no time have spoken 
our own language. Our only sense of true com- 
panionship has been derived from each other, 
and from the thousand stimulating books that 
have passed under our eager examination these 
past ten years. 

Gradually the character of these books has 
changed from those of general literary value 
to histories of science, analyses of scientific 
thinking, to innumerable books on the specific 
science which my husband wants to make his 
life work. Incidentally, it is a science which 
yields no hope or prospect of material reward. 
When we make this break, it will be to live for 
the rest of our lives, so far as we know, on a 
small, possibly even decreasing income, made 
possible through the sale of all our worldly 
goods. 

GOODBY TO ALL THAT 


Aw WHAT of our son, it may well be 


asked? Aren’t we deliberately stripping him of 
the opportunities and advantages that an am- 
ple purse affords? We’ve thought a good deal 
about that, and we feel that what we can give 
him in exchange for expensive schools and so 
on will more than compensate for his losses. 
He’s an alert little chap, interested in ideas, fas- 
cinated by the scientific books and apparatus 
that surround him, and ready for any change or 
adventure we may embark on. In fact the 
prospect of long travel which our venture will 
involve at the outset excites him as much as it 
does us, and I can only feel that we’re going to 
enrich his life rather than impoverish it. 

After all, luxuries don’t mean much to 
children; it doesn’t shock a child to learn that 
he isn’t going to live in a big, beautiful house 
any more; or have as many sweaters and shoes 
and toys as he has had. The kind of security 
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children live by is faith in their parents, 
the conviction that their parents’ essential 
integrity can be relied upon; and this, I hope, 
we shall always be able to give in some degree 
to our son. He has always been accustomed to 
turn to us with questions and get at least honest 
answers; he has been accustomed to our 
dealing fairly with him, and this kind of 
security no material changes can possibly 
affect. 

Is it tampering with fate to throw away the 
assured comfort of an easy, pleasant existence 
for an unknown and at best rigorous discipline? 
We can only say that all the rewards of this 
civilization aren’t enough to compensate a 
man for spending the major part of his life at 
work which is alien to him. Too much is lost 
in the process; too much of the fine integrity 
of the mind must go into the inevitable schem- 
ing and capitulation that must go on in every 
successful business career. In order to keep any 
place in the procession you must fight un- 
remittingly or lose ground; and the spectacle 
of a man fighting passionately for a cause in 
which he does not in the least believe is a 
pathetic and undignified one. 

For a time a man may be held by the fascina- 
tion of the struggle itself; in the beginning 
he may have no choice; he must eat and pro- 
vide for his family. For a period there may 
be a certain triumphant satisfaction at having 
beaten the world at its own game; the ego may 
ride high in spite of itself, and the habit of 
taking success as an end in itself grows on a 
man till that moment arrives when he is 
either forever entangled in the mess of material 
aspiration, or must make a clean, swift break 
with all that it implies. 

For one thing, we are glad that we have 
given ourselves these few years of comparative 
affluence. We had to experience it before we 
could know, otherwise than academically, that 
it wasn’t enough. We shall at least have no 
wistful illusions as to how perfect life might 
be if we had money enough to satisfy all our 
material desires. 





The Widow of Ephesus 


ein Old-World Story in the Vew World-Language 


Introduction by C. K. OGDEN 


Basic ENGLISH — the language into 
which this famous story of Petronius has been 
translated — is a purely practical attempt to 
solve the problem of a universal (auxiliary) 
language. 

English is at present the natural or adminis- 
trative language of over five hundred million 
people. It has taken five hundred years to 
create or convert these millions, and the main- 
tenance and diffusion of English is now not 
only a primary commitment of the two great- 
est empires the world has ever seen, but also 
of a very large number of foreign education 
departments. In its ordinary form, however, it 
takes between three and four years to learn, and 
is proving too difficult both for the East and 
for the more primitive races. If it could be 
simplified so that anyone could learn to read 
it in a week, it might become the universal 
language in our own lifetime. 

This is the thought which has guided those 
who for over ten years have labored on the 
analysis which resulted in the 850 Basic words, 
which can be legibly printed on the back of a 
single sheet of note paper. These 850 words 
(still further reduced to 600 for memorizing 
purposes) do all the work normally requiring 
twenty thousand. 

The Orthological Institute was founded at 
10, King’s Parade, Cambridge, England to be 
the center of research, and it has already pub- 
lished a general introduction and grammar en- 
titled Basic English, a model translation of 
the German novel Carl and Anna, and an ac- 
count of the number of words people normally 
use, together with notes for translators (The 
Basic Vocabulary). 

The Basic Vocabulary thus selected provides 
a second language for the entire world. Espe- 
ranto and other artificial languages have at- 
tempted to do this, though with little chance 
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of success, since there is no practical incentive 
to learn languages spoken only by scattered 
groups of enthusiasts. The chief characteristic 
of Basic is the absence of verbs, and the reader 
of the accompanying translation must not 
be misled by the appearance of verb forms. 
The ten “operators” (put, go, etc.), which 
when combined with the “directives” (in, 
out, etc.) take the place of verbs (put in =“‘in- 
sert”; go in=“enter”), are therefore the key 
to the system. 

Basic (British, American, Scientific, Inter- 
national, Commercial) English is designed in 
the first place for the needs of trade, travel, 
radio, talkie, and (with the aid of special sup- 
plementary vocabularies) science. It is there- 
fore necessary to emphasize that literary 
activity in a universal language is of the nature 
of a tour de force. Those who appreciate the 
emotive side of language will always be well 
advised to master one or more of the litera- 
tures outside their own mother tongue; but for 
the tens of millions to whom words are not 
the chief means of artistic expression, or whose 
concern is with any form of communication 
other than literature, the less time wasted on 
the acquisition of superfluous verbal habits, 
the better. 

There are some, however, to whom a simple 
style such as Basic English demands will make 
a more direct appeal than all the elaborate 
tricks of the professional stylist. These will 
find in the present experiment not only a solu- 
tion of the world’s most pressing problem, 
Debabelization, but a new impetus to clarity, 
economy, and understanding, which may lead 
the way to another literary renaissance. 

The story here translated contains 870 words, 
about 330 of which are different. Of the 850 
different words in the Basic Vocabulary, just 
over 220 have been used, and the total is 1130 
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words, or about a third longer than the origi- 
nal. In the case of Carl and Anna about 700 
Basic words were required to deal with a story 
twenty times the length of the one here trans- 
lated. But however long the story, no more 
than 850 words would ever be used, whereas the 
originals in both cases imply a knowledge of 
twenty or thirty times this number — for it is 
obvious that they assume the reader to be 
acquainted at least with the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary. 

This means that once the Basic list has been 
committed to memory — and there are many 
persons who could, for a wager, achieve this in 
a couple of days — everything written in Basic 
can at once be understood by any foreign 


reader. With a proper system of training and 
the necessary phonograph records, this may 
take a week. To speak or write needs further 
practice in sentence formation — say a month 
in all. This reduces the usual four years by 
about ninety-seven per cent. 

In short, by devoting less than one per cent 
of the average elementary school curriculum 
to Basic English in all countries, the problem 
of a universal language would be solved. If 
compulsory military training has been allowed 
for over a century to claim three years of 
every man’s life in so many civilized countries, 
three weeks may not be found too much for the 
uncivilized to devote to creative peace before 
another century has passed. 


Drawing by Johan Bull 


From “The Satyricon” 
by PETRONIUS 


A MATRON in Ephesus was of such notable 
chastity that women came from miles around to 
gaze on ber. So, naturally, when ber husband 
was buried she was not satisfied by the popular 
fashion of following a corpse with streaming 
hair, and beating the naked breast in front of 
the crowd: she went with the dead man into bis 
very tomb, an underground sepulcher in the 
Greek style, and settled down to watch and weep 
day and night. 


Her parents and other relations could not 
divert ber from tormenting herself, or from 
leaving herself to die of hunger; the government 
Officials finally went away discouraged, and she 
dragged through her fifth day without food, 
mourned by everyone as the unique example for 
womankind. A faithful maid sat beside the 
miserable lady, wept just the proper number of 
tears with ber, and kept the light in the tomb 
burning. Only this one tale went the rounds in 
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Done into Basic English 
by L. W. LOCKHART 


en was a woman of Ephesus so 
noted as an example of true married love that 
other women came from miles round to see her. 
So naturally, on the death of her loved one, it 
was not enough for her to do only as others 
would have done: go after the dead with hair 
hanging loose, beating herself in public view. 
She went with the dead man into the death 
place itself, a stone room under the earth such 
as the Greeks made, and seating herself at his 
side, gave herself up to crying, day and night. 
Her father and mother and other relations 
made every attempt to keep her from the pain 
she was causing herself, and from the death 
that would before long overtake her through 
need of food, but she would not be turned from 
her purpose. In the end the government au- 
thorities went away unable to do anything, and 
slowly she got through her fifth day without 
food, regretted by every one as an example to 
all her sex, a woman without parallel. A servant 
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the city, and people of every class agreed that 
it was an unrivaled example of chastity and 
love. 


In the meantime, the governor of the province 
ordered some thieves crucified behind the little 
house where the widow was weeping over this 
corpse which had so lately been a man. A soldier 
was ordered to guard the crosses so that the 
bodies should not be taken down and buried, 
and the next night be saw the light shining 
clearly among the trees, and beard the mourner’s 
groans; be was as curious as other human 
beings, and he wanted to know who it was, 
and what was going on. So he went down into 
the vault; and when he saw a beautiful woman, 
he hesitated, as disturbed as if he had seen 
an omen or a spirit from the lower regions. 
But as soon as be noticed the prostrate body, 
the lady’s tears, and her face torn by her own 
nails, be understood the reason—that she 
found her burning desire for the dead man un- 
bearable. 


He brought his poor little supper into the 
tomb and began begging the weeping woman not 
to give herself up to useless grief, and not to 
break ber heart with useless sobs: all men, be 
reminded her, came to the same end and the 
same last habitation. But she was annoyed by 
such plebeian condolences, and she struck ber 
breast all the more violently, and tore off ber 
hair to lay it on the body stretched before ber. 


In spite of all that, the soldier did not go 
away; be tried to give the young woman some 
food, still with the same persuasion, until 
the maid was unable to resist the odor of the 
wine and put out her hand for the kindly offered 
supper. Then, restored by food and wine, 
she tried to overcome her mistress’s resolution: 
“What good will you do,” she asked, “if you 
do die of starvation, if you do bury yourself 
alive and die before Fate bas asked for your 
soul? Do you think that your sorrow can please 
the body or the spirit of a man who is dead 
and buried? Why not begin life again? Why 
not shake off this mistaken idea of fidelity, 
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girl, true to the last, was seated by the un- 
happy woman’s side, crying when she did, and 
keeping the light in the place burning. Only 
this one story went round the town, and all 
were in agreement that it was an unequaled 
example of true married feeling and love. 

While this was taking place, the Roman 
ruler of those parts gave orders for some wrong 
doers to be nailed up with arms outstretched, 
at the back of the little house where the woman 
was crying over the body which had such a 
short time before been a man. One of the mili- 
tary was ordered to see that no one took the 
bodies down to put them under the earth. The 
night after, this man saw the light clearly 
among the trees, and the cries of the unhappy 
woman came to his ears. He was as interested 
as other men in what went on round him, and 
he had a great desire to see who it was and 
what was going on. So he went down into the 
death place; and when he saw it was a woman 
and good-looking, he was in doubt, as troubled 
as if he had seen some unnatural sign or a 
shade from the land of the dead. But when he 
took in the details of the outstretched body, 
the woman’s eyes wet with crying, and her face 
marked by her finger nails, the reason was 
clear — she had been overcome by her burning 
desire for the dead man. 

He took his poor little meal into the place 
of death, and said everything in his power to 
make the woman see how foolish it was to give 
herself up to bitter feelings and let her heart 
be broken by crying. All men, he said, came 
to the same end and the same last resting place. 
But she was made angry by such common com- 
fort. Her blows only got more violent, and 
pulling out her hair, she put it on the body 
stretched before her. 

But even all this did not make the man go 
away; he went on with his attempts to give the 
young woman food, using the same arguments, 
till the servant girl, giving way to the smell of 
the wine, put out her hand for the kindly 
offered food. Then, stronger after the food 
and wine, she did her best to overcome the 
other woman’s desire for death. “What good 
will come,” she said, “if you do go without 
food till you are dead, if you do give yourself 
up to a living death, and put an end to your 
existence before the hour designed for you to be 
parted from your body? Is it possible that 
your pain will give pleasure to the body ot 
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which only women have, and enjoy the light 
of day as long as the gods permit? This very 
corpse should warn you to make the most of 
lif e.” 


People usually listen when they are asked 
to eat or to live; the lady, hungry and thirsty 
from five days of starvation, let ber resolution 
be broken down and ate as greedily as the maid 
who had yielded before her. 


Well, you know what generally tempts a well- 
fed human being. The soldier began attacking 
the lady’s virtue with the same insinuating 
language that bad persuaded her to live. The 
chaste creature saw that he was a personable 
youth, and not stupid. The maid was sympathetic 
and quoted to ber, “Will you struggle even 
against a love that delights you? Do you never 
remember in whose country you live?” 


Why delay the story? Having conquered one 
part of the lady’s person, the victorious soldier 
won the rest... . 

The parents of one of the crucified men saw 
that the guard was careless, and took the body 
down to bury it. The next morning, when the 
soldier saw one of the crosses without its corpse, 
be realized what the penalty would be, and told 
bis lady what bad happened: be would kill 
bimself with bis own sword rather than wait 
to be condemned by a court-martial, and she 
must make room for ber dying lover to join ber 
busband in that fatal place. 


But the lady was as compassionate as she 
was chaste. “The gods forbid,” she said, “that 
at the same moment I should see the dead bodies 
of the two men who are the most dear to me. 
Better to bang up a dead body than to kill a 
living man.” 

And in accordance with this speech, she told 
bim that be must take ber busband’s body from 
its tomb and fasten it to the vacant cross. The 
Soldier profited by the sagacious lady’s in- 
genuity; and the following day, people won- 
dered how the dead man had managed to crucify 
bimself. 
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mind of a man who is dead and gone to his rest? 
Why not make a new start? Why not put from 
your mind this false idea of being true in love, 
which only women have, and take pleasure in 
the light of day as long as the Great Ones let 
you? This body itself is a sign that we are 
wise to make the most of our existence.” 

Suggestions to take food or go on living 
are not generally without effect. The woman, 
greatly in need of food and drink after five 
days, let her desire for death be brushed on 
one side and. took the food as readily as the 
servant girl who had given way before her. 

Well, it is common knowledge that a person 
becomes open to other desires when the need 
for food is no longer strong. Now all the man’s 
earlier arts, which had kept her from death, 
were used to make her his. This true-hearted 
woman saw that he was a pleasing young man, 
and not foolish. The servant girl was of the 
same opinion and put her in mind of the words: 
“Will you not give way even to a love that is 
pleasing to you? Are your eyes for ever shut to 
whose country you are in?” 

Why make the story longer? Having over- 
come one part of her person, the man went on 
in the same way and overcame the rest. . . . 

The father and mother of one of the men who 
had been put to death saw that little care was 
being used to keep the place under observation, 
and took the body down to put it under the 
earth. The morning after, when the man saw 
that one of the bodies had gone, he was in no 
doubt as to what his punishment would be. He 
went to the woman with his story. It would be 
better to put an end to himself with his blade, 
he said, than let his punishment be fixed by the 
military authorities. So she would have to 
make room for her lover, who would so shortly 
be joining the other in that sad place. 

But the woman’s heart was as kind as it was 
true. “Let not such a thing be,” she said, “that 
I see before me at the same time the dead 
bodies of the two men who are most dear to me. 
It is better to let a dead body be nailed up 
than put to death a living man.” 

And acting on these words, she went on to 
say that he was to take the body from its rest- 
ing place and put it up in the place where the 
other had been. He took this wise suggestion 
for his profit, and the day after there was a 
question for all: How had the dead man got 
himself nailed up on the place of punishment? 
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Spank It Out! 


Drawings by Dorothy McKay 


by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


Asx THE MAN in the street what a child 
psychologist is and he will tell you that a 
child psychologist is an expert who believes in 
letting children do as they please. This false 
conception has been created by a small group of 
writers who are not themselves psychologists. 
Just as workers of the country were once led 
to identify the Grand Old Party with “the full 
dinner pail,” so parents have come to associate 
all forms of corporal punishment with “bar- 
barism” and “brutality.” They are convinced 
that “the scientific rearing of children” for- 
bids spanking. “The psychologist has settled 
the whole question,” they say. 

Now what are the facts to support this gen- 
erally accepted conclusion? The one simple 
fact is that there are no such facts. No one has 
ever proved scientifically either that the baby 
should be spanked or that he shouldn’t. A few 
have offered their opinions — nothing more — 
and that is all that I shall attempt to offer. 

The difference between a child’s destroying 
the neighbor’s flowers at the age of four and his 
robbing a gas station at twenty is only a matter 
of degree. While Mr. Wickersham is looking 
for the basic causes of increasing crime, he 
would do well to observe the general break- 
down of parental authority in the American 
home. This breakdown is typified by two types 
of mothers — the pathetic and the futile. The 
pathetic mother is too frail or too cowardly to 
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make her little children obey her commands; 
she wears herself out attempting to live with 
her own offspring who have never recognized 
authority in her. 

The futile mother, usually one of the in- 
telligentsia, gives herself so completely to her 
club, her social duties, or some new movement 
for vast civic reform that she has no time left 
for the education of her children. The result is 
the same in both cases, and the alarming in- 
crease in crime among adolescents is a natural 
consequence of our folly in abandoning the 
older American tradition of subjecting children 
to reasonable restraints in the home. 

God pity the child who has not learned the 
meaning of “No” before his third birthday! 
His life will not be safe, he will be dangerous 
to property, and he will jeopardize the rights 
of others. He has already spent three years of 
elementary training in crime. Happiness is not 
for him, nor for those who love him, for they 
will have to spend anxious hours protecting 
him and protecting other persons from him. 

If such a child learns the meaning of “No” 
in later life, it can only be at a tremendous 
cost. A court of justice and a penal institution 
may be required to give him lessons, and he 
may be forced to pay for these lessons with 
his life. Meanwhile many other people will have 
suffered from his failure to comprehend the 
vital importance of this one monosyllable. 
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DON’T SPARE THE ROD 


HAVE No quarrel with any mother who 
can succeed, without inflicting pain, in teach- 
ing her child at an early age to avoid specific 
dangers which have been defined, to handle 
property with reasonable care, and to consider 
the feelings and rights of others. Hats off to 
her! A skillful mother may even accomplish 
these ends without ever having to use the warn- 
ing negative, but she will have to be with the 
child during nearly all his waking moments. 
Such constant care is good neither for her nor 
for him. Those who advise parents not to in- 
flict bodily pain upon children also advise them 
to make their sons and daughters independent. 
Yet how can independence be promoted by 
continuous supervision? These two counsels 
are mutually contradictory. 

The advantages of giving children early 
lessons in restraint are too obvious to call for 
enumeration here. For one thing, the child 
acquires some basic safety habits. Although 
one can never be quite sure that one’s children 
will avoid known dangers, the chances are 
heavily in favor of the child who has early 
developed certain very definite inhibitions. 
Every year hundreds of children are run over 
by automobiles, and hundreds more are burned 
to death. They have not been properly taught 
to avoid these dangers. True, almost all chil- 
dren are told not to play in the streets and not 
to meddle with fire, but the telling rarely pene- 
trates into their nervous systems. 

How can we make our repeated warnings to 
the very young become a part of their inner- 
most being? I regard this as the fundamental 
problem in child training, and I believe that the 
best answer is a good, old-fashioned spanking. 
The punishment should be administered vig- 
orously enough to make it hurt, so that the 
child will not be likely to repeat his undesirable 
act. If spanking is applied intelligently; no 
other kind of corporal punishment will ever be 
necessary. 

The most effective spank is that of the bare 
hand upon the bare, fat thighs — the barer 
the better. Of course, no thinking parent will 
employ a shoe or a hairbrush; nor will he strike 
the child about the face and head, or shake 
him. Some prefer to use a switch, which is 
effective enough and causes pain; but when 
you need it, you may have to look all over the 
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house to find it. Your palms, however, like the 
poor, you have always with you. 

My belief in early corporal punishment is 
not merely theoretical. Mrs. Myers and I 
spanked our three children occasionally before 
they were old enough to go to kindergarten. We 
did it very deliberately. Before the first child 
was able to climb up and seize things which he 
should not have, we sat down together and 
worked out a program. We selected a few 
things — just a few— which he was to be 
taught to avoid. We planned always to have a 
number of toys near when he was likely to do 
the forbidden thing, and to have ready some 
suggestion for play to which he could turn after 
he was spanked. 

Eventually a sort of code was outlined, to 
which we both agreed. In punishing the baby 
we were to accept equal responsibility — that 
is, the one nearest him would administer the 
pain at once when he ventured to do any of 
the few forbidden things which we had speci- 
fied. The spanking was to be administered as 
mechanically as possible, and we were never to 
caress the child immediately afterward; we 
were to act as if nothing unusual had happened. 
We agreed that he should receive immediate 
pain the first time he broke the law which we 
had imposed, and every time thereafter until 
he stopped breaking it; that there should never 
be an exception to this rule; and that we 
would say “No” just once during the spanking. 
We also decided that we would not inflict this 
punishment in any situations other than those 
we had settled upon. 

In laying down this plan we had in mind 
only one purpose — to establish in the child’s 
nervous system an immediate connection be- 
tween the forbidden object or activity and the 
pain he received from the spanking. We rea- 
soned that if we could make these forbidden 
things distasteful enough to the child while 
we were with him, he would avoid them per- 
manently even in our absence. And it worked 
beautifully. We were surprised to discover 
that very few spankings were necessary to get 
results. Very soon a mere “No” (without spank- 
ing) made the child avoid new forbidden things. 

In general, we had very much the same ex- 
perience with the next two children. They all 
learned very early to avoid a few specific 
dangers, and they learned it at small cost both 
to them and to us. They also learned to accept 





“No” as final without emotional outbursts, 
and all of this training has proved very valu- 
able since. So far as we are able to discern, 
these three children have not suffered from. re- 
pression. Except for one or two temporary ex- 
plosions lasting less than half a minute, none 
of them has had tantrums. 


THE SYSTEM JUSTIFIED 


HIS SYSTEMATIC development of a few 
specific inhibitions in our children during 
their first years justified itself almost immedi- 
ately. By the time they were four years old, 
we were able to abandon spanking entirely; 
after that we substituted sitting on a chair 
for a definite period of time whenever punish- 
ment was necessary. Thus by saying “No” 
and by giving each child a few spankings to 
prove that we meant it, we have been spared 
many of the annoyances which parents often 
prepare for themselves. We have never been 
so plagued and tormented by a spoiled child 
that we could not be reasonably affectionate. 
Moreover, we have been able to save our 
tongues. Perhaps one of the strongest argu- 
ments for intelligent spanking is the protection 
that it affords the youngster against verbal 
lashings by his parents. The child who very 
early accepts an unrepeated “No” as final 
does not have to be nagged and scolded. 

Once a child has mastered the alphabet 
of self-control, boundless opportunities are 
opened up for parents to read to him and play 
with him, to wander with him in his land of 
make-believe, to listen to his fanciful yarns, 
to answer all his questions, to stimulate him 
to invent and create, and to encourage him to 
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mingle happily with other children of his age. 

At this point some indignant reader may 
ask, “But weren’t you ashamed to hurt a help- 
less babe?” Our answer is that we were not. 
We should certainly be ashamed to hurt a 
child just to make us feel more comfortable for 
the moment. That would be cruelty indeed. 
Perhaps ninety per cent of all punishments are 
administered for no other reason, and this has 
brought spanking into disrepute. We really 
need a new name for punishment; the word 
now carries with it an unsavory meaning. 


Many still regard it as a form of retribution 
and revenge. It ought to mean a kind of psy- 
chological deterrent. 

One should also remember that punishment 
only prevents — it does not teach. Parents 
often forget this fact. Animal trainers, on the 
other hand, do not. They never employ pain to 
teach a seal to toss a ball. Nor should a mother 
spank a child to force him to pick up,his blocks, 
for this will establish a wrong connection in 
his nervous system; it will identify suffering 
with good behavior, while the object of right 
training is to identify suffering with bad actions. 
If you wish a child under three years of age to 
come in happily from his play, to go to bed 
good-naturedly, or to go to the bathroom 
without resistance, the proper course is to 
reason with him. In such situations the parent 
must learn the power of tactful suggestion. 


AUTOMATIC INHIBITIONS 


N SHORT, don’t give positive commands 
to young children. Give negative commands 
only, and very few of them. Tell the child not 
to meddle with known dangers, not to destroy 
property, not to annoy other people, and when 
he threatens to do any of these things, let 
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“No” mean instant inhibition. If this warning 
is not enough, then a spanking is in order. 
Common sense and everyday experience indi- 
cate that we can very quickly teach a child of 
one or two, just as we teach a puppy, to avoid 
certain objects and activities if, always and 
immediately, the child experiences pain every 
time he commits the forbidden act. 

And don’t worry because the child may not 
always see why. Let him learn to avoid certain 
things long before he is able to understand 
the reason for avoidance. After he has come to 
respond to your negative command, then 
you can explain and reason as much as you like. 
In other words, give him habit patterns first 
and reason afterward. 

If you would make spanking an effective 
instrument in the education of the child, cen- 
ter your attention upon one thing at a time. 
Ignore all other things, except to keep them 
out of the child’s way. Always be present when 
he is exposed to the particular dangers you 
have selected to work upon. Then give him the 
opportunity of making his own choice with 
reference to it. Your primary object is not to 
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shield him from temptation, but to build up his 
resistance to it. Therefore, when he is con- 
fronted by a dangerous thing, don’t be too 
quick to pull him away from it. That would 
save him just this once, but if you want him to 
avoid it permanently, you will have to create 
in his nervous system a permanent and pain- 
ful association with the forbidden object. If 
he disregards your warning, spank him, and 
make the pain so automatic that it will seem as 
if the dangerous object itself had inflicted it. 
Before long the word “No” will be enough in 
itself to deter the child, not only from this 
one object, but from new situations as they 
arise. 

Once the child has learned the meaning of 
“No,” he should hear it very rarely. Each day 
I grow in my conviction that every child should 
learn very early that there are some things he 
must not have and some things he must not 
do; that fundamental inhibitions are acquired 
most easily before the child is three years old; 
and that the most practical and common sense 
means of teaching these basic lessons is the 
good, old-fashioned spank, 
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Drawings by George de Zayas 


Parade of Wooden Women 


by RUTH BROWN REED 


Dies ANY woman would wax wrath- 
ful if you accused her personally of being a 
mere rubber-stamp creature. If she is the aver- 
age innocent consumer, she is probably not 
aware of the degree to which standardized 
styles have molded her into a like kind. She 
does not know what goes on behind the scenes 
of the shops she frequents. She does not realize 
what a nice little mouse she is, or how she 
scurries with thousands of her little sister mice 
to the tune of a new Pied Piper that has sprung 
into being within the last five years. She, of 
course, is individual. 

But the question is—can any woman be 
individual under the present system of forced 
standardization of “styling”? Can she be any- 
thing but commonplace? Take the largest 
metropolis in the world for your hunting 
ground, and see what the New York shops 
have to offer. Ask to see anything that is not a 
standardized fashion, that a certain group of 
“stylists” or manufacturers have not agreed is 
the smart or the correct thing. You will have a 
nice, long, discouraging shopping jaunt ahead 
of you. You will go home weary and empty- 
handed — unless you change your mind and 
buy what a great, codrdinated, retail and whole- 
sale group has decided to let you wear. 

“Stylists?” you say. Yes, stylists and 
“fashion clinics.” No one ever heard of them 
until recently, but now they are the common 
language of wholesale and retail circles. The 
last five years have witnessed a great machinery 


set up to standardize style and clothes, and 
these new words have sprung up to define the 
process. 

But we are getting way ahead of our story. 
Let us first walk into the shops from the out- 
side. Let us save the dénouement until the end. 
And then, let us try to be individual — not 
highly so, but just enough to express ourselves 
and not look like everybody else. 


THE BLACK-GREEN-BROWN-WINE BLUES 


O BE PERSONAL for a moment. Last 
spring I bought a dark blue coat. I bought it 
early. It was an expensive copy of a Bruyére 
model, simple and military in line. Thousands 
of women who read this article will recognize 
the coat by this description. It was the first of 
its kind I had seen. It is neither here nor there 
that everywhere I went I ran into cheaper edi- 
tions of the coat. I have walked down Fifth 
Avenue and on the same day counted any- 
where from six to a dozen women with adapta 
tions of the same coat. It became a sort 
hilarious game with me — the peak of which 
was reached when the coat appeared in 4 
Thirty-fourth Street window gayly flaunting 4 
$14.50 price mark. 

I am digressing. The point is that last fall | 
still wanted to wear the coat. In spite of the 
cheap copies, mine was still a good-looking 
coat. I could not afford just to throw it away; 
so I decided to buy a new blue dress for it and 
make an all-blue ensemble for daytime wear. 
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I won’t drag you through all the shops hunt- 
ing for a blue dress. Suffice it to say that I 
entered every large store in New York, and 
was told that “Blue is not a smart color this 
fall.” Therefore they could not show me a 
blue dress. I protested that after all blue was a 
staple color, my blue coat only a few months 
old. The saleswomen all spoke like a chorus: 
“Blue is not a smart color this fall. We are 
showing black, green, brown, and wine.” I 
combed Fifth Avenue — to be met by black, 
green, brown, and wine. I became so sick and 
tired of these colors that I could not imagine 
who would want to appear in them. 

In one of Fifth Avenue’s most famous de- 
partment stores I said to the saleswoman: 
“Isn’t it absurd that I can’t find a blue dress in 
the city of New York, just because it has been 
decided that blue is not a smart color this fall? 
Yet in your French room a few minutes ago I 
was told that d/ue for coats is very smart — 
what you call a ‘high’ fashion. (That is, an 
exclusive fashion that has not yet become 
popularized or commonized.) It seems dread- 
fully inconsistent.” The saleswoman answered 
me: “I spoke to our stylist about it and she 
said that blue is not a smart color this fall, that 
the smart colors are black, green, brown, and 
wine.” I fled— with the inevitable black, 
green, brown, and wine echoing dismally in my 
ears, 

One other instance before we push back the 
wall of the holy of holies and see how the 
stylists and fashion clinics operate. 

Some weeks after my blue-dress episode, 
variations of the black, green, brown, and wine 
theme began to creep into the picture. I 
bought a dark red dress — vot wine. I began an 
endless search for a hat to go with the dress. 
The inevitable wine met me on all sides. Sales- 
women brought out their “color charts” — 
one of the new innovations of the stylists and 
fashion clinics. My red was not on their color 
charts, so I couldn’t find a red hat to match. 

You see, they all get together and decide 
that such and such a shade is the smart thing; 
and then the dress manufacturers and the 
millinets and everybody in the trade begin 
making thousands and thousands of things this 
same color. And women have to buy them, 
poor lambs! Standardization? It’s obliteration! 

hrow an inkpot at ten thousand women — 
will one of them stand apart as an individual? 
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BuT It’s NOT ON THE SMART-CHART 


ow For the final straw that broke my 
feminine back this fall. For this selfsame back 
I craved a soft suit with a luxurious fluffy fox 
collar. Not an unreasonable desire, by any 
matter of means. Woe is me! — the stylists had 
sent out word that flat, short-haired furs were 
the smart thing to wear. We were to wear — 
willy-nilly —hard, shining galyac or tight- 
curled Persian lamb (a fur that adds ten years 
to any woman’s age, yet has broken out on the 
Avenue like the measles because it is smart). 
Again I spent weeks trying to find a suit with 
a fluffy fox collar. Everywhere the beautifully 
trained saleswomen sang their parrot song: 
“Flat furs are smart this year — we have only 
suits with flat furs.” 

Oddly enough, the exception to the rule was 
suits trimmed with raccoon, one of the most 
unbecoming furs ever worn by women — and a 
fur that no woman past eighteen would dare to 
wear unless she was a complete egoist or blind 
to her personal appearance. Just why raccoon 
should have been the only long-haired fur 
shown on suits, I don’t know. The flat-fur style 
information came out of the fashion clinics. I 
don’t know who was responsible for the fearful 
inspiration of the raccoon epidemic. Anyway, I 
am still suitless — and there are still hanging 
on the racks of the New York shops hundreds 
of suits trimmed with flat furs... . “Flat 
furs are smart this year — we have only suits 
with flat furs.” 

If you aren’t convinced by now that a well- 
devised, functioning agency is at work which 
allows women little chance for individuality, 
watch the trend of articles that appear in well- 
known magazines. In The New Yorker last 
October there was an article written by a 








woman who had just returned to New York 
and who was appalled by the “nude” expanse 
of forehead that greeted her up and down the 
Avenue. To quote: “I noticed a woman coming 
toward me with an entirely bare face. Bare, 
naked, and egg-shaped, it gleamed. My eye 
rested again on another woman. Her poor, 
naked, unsheltered brow, closely confined 
within its unalleviated black felt, towered 
majestically. And then I saw that behind her 
there was another, and yet another dome. .. . 
These expanses of face progressed like fleets of 
enormous eggs along the Avenue.” This same 
nudity, it happens, is to be met by the thou- 
sands in every millinery salon. Try to find a 
hat that does not expose a naked forehead! 
Brims may be feminine and flattering — you 
may pine for brims — but it is smart to show 
your forehead. So show your wrinkles and your 
forehead you do, or you go without a hat. 

In the New York Daily News Record of No- 
vember 8, a man writes: “We formerly pivoted 
to admire the lovely ladies — but not any 
more. They look too much alike with their 
funny little black hats and their black dresses. 
The majority of them might have been put 
through a machine for all the originality they 
reveal in dress.” 

On my desk before me is a fashion letter that 
a national women’s maga- 
zine — one of the largest 
—- sent out to its readers 
a few weeks ago. The 
letter reported fashions 
seen at a musicale. To 
quote: “As you might 
have expected, the ma- 
jority of women in the 
audience were dressed in 
black . . . in each case 
these women had chosen 
white gloves and a white 
satin blouse or white 
trimming on a black dress.” In each case! 

Good heavens, what if some woman had ap- 
peared in bright red? The thought appalls one 
— imagine the shock to the sensitive nerves of 
the stylists. For the stylists would have been 
there. They turn out in droves at every society 
affair. They stand with little clicking machines 
in their hands and count the number of women, 
the number of times each color is shown, the 
times each kind of collar or cuff appears .. . 
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and so on ad infinitum. Standardization? I¢’s 
smotherization — with individuality gasping 
for breath! 


THIS THING CALLED *“*STYLE’”’ 


HAT IS THIS strange creature called 
a stylist? Where did she come from? Where 
does she get her authorization to speak? What 
makes her a stylist? 

The stylists came into being some five years 
ago. This is no brief, by the way, against the 
stylists. Personally, they are likable, nice girls, 
When I say that no sign appeared in the sky to 
herald their coming and that this is strange in 
retrospect, I am poking fun at the system, not 
at the stylists themselves. Some of these girls 
came from Peoria, Illinois, or Paducah, Ken. 
tucky, or the prairies of Kansas. Their pass-key 
was good looks, good taste, with their native 
wits and enthusiasm sharpened by two or three 
years of New York contacts. 

Peculiarly, styling does something to all of 
them. Once they become stylists, physical 
metamorphosis seems to set in. They acquirea 
certain mechanical smartness that is as identi- 
fying as a uniform. Clothes, of course, are their 
stock in trade. It is probably the system that 
makes them all look alike. They all wear black, 
winter or summer: black dresses, tight black 

hats, black coats (this 
year the coats were black 
broadcloth trimmed with 
Persian lamb). They are 
always well-groomed and 
fearfully serious about 
their work. Three tucks 
on a blouse instead of the 
usual two are quite cause 

enough for agitation. 
Originally the idea was 
that the stylists were to 
work with the buyers of 
the retail stores and ad- 
vise them as to what the élite were wearing. 
Some of the stylists, by the way, were recruited 
from the débutante ranks, on the theory that 
they would know what smart society wanted. 
The theory was grand, if the human equation 
could have been left out. But the lady-buyers 
certainly did not take to the stylists. A grand 
squabble. resulted, and some none-too-ladylike 
words were exchanged. The lady-buyers pulled 
down their corsets and lifted up their voices. 
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They had been buying clothes for years and 
years and they guessed they didn’t need no 
woman to come in and tell them what to do. 
And if Mr. Smith, the merchandise man, 
thought he could put this stylist business over 
on them, he had another think coming. The 
copy writers who wrote the advertising liked 
the stylists little better. The stylists were prone 
to criticize — and the 

copy writers felt that 

they had had a lot more 

experience than the 

stylists. 

The fashion clinic was 
the direct outgrowth of 
the dissatisfaction vented 
on the stylists. An in- 
dividual stylist was just 
one woman’s opinion. \ 

But back her up with 

authentic style informa- 

tion, and perhaps something might come of it. 
So the stylists were sent to school, a new kind 
of school — the fashion clinics. There are two 
such clinics, each headed by a personality 
which needs must be a wise composite of Bar- 
num-Bailey showmanship and shrewd business 
sense. It’s a grand racket, so to speak, said to 
net the heads a fabulous fortune each year. 
They hold these clinics four times a year, at the 
beginning of each season. To these clinics are 
sent stylists and buyers and advertising people 
from all over the United States. The clinics last 
from four to six days, to the tune of some hun- 
dreds of dollars per student. The stores pay for 
this, of course. 

The students come. back filled with swatches 
and sketches and colors and types, and they 
parrot this information on to everybody else: 
“Blue is not a smart color this fall — make 
dresses only of black, green, brown, and wine. 
... Flat furs are smartest — show only suits 
trimmed with flat furs. ... It’s smart to 
show your forehead — make hats only that 
show the forehead.” And so on and so on. The 
manufacturers’ machines begin to hum; by the 
tens of thousands dresses of black, green, 
brown, and wine are turned out; by the tens of 
thousands collars of flat furs go on suits; by the 
hundreds of thousands bald-headed hats are 
strewn over the country — all alike, all aw- 
fully smart this fall, all to be worn like a great 
American uniform. 
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To go back a minute. In addition to the 
quarterly fashion clinics, the schools issue fash- 
ion bulletins regularly to the clients all through 
the year, telling them what to buy, what color 
to show, what materials to use in suits and 
dresses and hats. They get a pretty penny 
for this service. Individuality, originality — 
strange unknown habitants of Mars — go by 

the board. It’s a stand- 

ardized system. On last 

Easter morning, one 

school was reported to 

have thirty of its “count- 

ers” on Fifth Avenue 

within the smart church 

radius. The counters 

count everything. They 

hold little machines con- 

cealed in their hands. 

IF Click-click — three silk 

hats (the men come in for 

standardization, too); click — four, five silk 

hats; click-click — there goes a wine dress; 
click-click — four wine dresses.” 

The information is pooled, tabulated, 
checked against elaborate files of fashion clip- 
pings from everywhere. Duplicate forms of the 
results are sent out wholesale to all the school’s 
clientele. The stores take these forms and pass 
them out to their training departments, on to 
their buyers and stylists: “Stock black, green, 
brown, and wine. . . . Stock bald-forehead 
hats... . Stock suits with flat furs... . 
These are smart; these are good.” 

It’s a beautiful system, really. The fashion 
clinics are put on with great cachet, generally 
at one of the smart hotels. Living models are 
paraded wearing the dresses that are said will 
be the best-sellers. Sketches of these dresses 
and swatches of the material are given to the 
students to take home to the bigger papas and 
mamas of the department stores. Tea is served 
in the middle of the afternoon. It is really gor- 
geous fun. You sit there and wonder how real 
these people are, how they can take themselves 
so seriously, what goes on in the back of the 
stylists’ sleek black heads, just to what extent 
the wise clinic heads and the students keep 
their tongues in their cheeks. 

Hush — one of the clinics is about to begin! 
The director raises his hand, like the conductor 
of a great orchestra. The parade of the wooden 
women is on — black, green, brown, and wine. 
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Santiago and Conquistadores 


MEXICO THE MARVELOUS 


Ruane THE RELIGIOus dances of Mexi- 
can fiestas, those of the Christians and Moors, 
in varying form, are perhaps the most often 
presented. Episodes of dialogue alternate with 
formal sets of sham warfare, accompanied by 
flute and drum, and attaining, with clash of 
machete upon machete, with leaping and re- 
treating, swaying and interweaving steps, a 
deep momentum of exultation. Kings of Spain, 
in wooden masks and cardboard crowns, fight 
against Roman centurions in colored paper 
plumes, in tawdry robes of made-over ladies’ 
garments, spotted with bits of mirror and span- 
gles. Santiago, patron saint of the Conquista- 


dores, belting half a rocking horse to his waist, 
battles against Moors in headgears cresent- 
shaped and gilded, magenta shirts and wrinkled 
stockings. Christian martyrs struggle against 
African blacks, Indian devils against Castillian 
noblemen: a grotesque medley of medieval, 
Biblical, and Aztec characters, slashing, cut- 
ting, thrusting, thudding heavy rhythms with 
mute, expressionless faces. 

Not for the diversion of casual audiences nor 
for the delectation of the saints do they dance, 
but rather to steep themselves in their opiate 
impersonations, as victors over the pagan 
forces of the earth. 
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by THOMAS HANDFORTH 


ae Mexican Inp1An, although he 
somehow survives, is puny and impotent before 
e extravagant display of nature’s violence all 
about him. He lives surrounded by monsters of 
the earth: mad, fecund seas of mountains; 
poisonous, glazed greens of rivers’ edges; 
parched, cacti-studded rocks, pushing callously 
into the white-hot sky; accordion-ribbed cliffs 
and dank gorges clogged with patterned foliage, 
fantastic fruits, and monstrous orchids; white 
threads of water spilling from peaks straight 
into red, stony basins to be licked dry at once 
by scorching light. His horse, with dazed stare, 
mes a stunted, sinewy toy, while the cheer- 
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ful tiger beams in arrogance, aware that hu- 
mans are not masters here. With dignified 
impatience the black-robed buzzard waits, 
steely-eyed, for bones to pick. The salmon- 
pink scorpion frisks his fatal weapon. The 
serpent strikes from his barren lair of thorns. 
The green-gold parrot shrieks, leering insidi- 
ously. 

This is the sierra caliente of cloudless skies 
and heartless heat that flays bronzed skins 
to blotchy white with incurable disease. These 
are the “hot lands,” spaced off by great moun- 
tain ridges into steps, from the high plateau 
down to the tropic sea. 
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Religion in the New Age 
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by SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


‘ 

q HRISTIANITY is suffering from too 
much diagnosis. Many of its prophets are be- 
coming common scolds, and many of its en- 
emies prefer epigrams to historical-mindedness. 
And an epigram is too often a half truth so 
expressed as to irritate people who believe the 
other half truth. Its critics will never help 
Christianity to adjust itself to present condi- 
tions unless the religion has sufficient vitality 
to survive the cure. 

I am generous enough to grant that such 
vitality is assumed by many of those who 
point out the inconsistencies of religion, the 
devastations of modernity, and the antagonism 
between Sunday golf and churchgoing. At the 
risk of shocking the sophisticated, however, I 
venture to divert the attention of these trou- 
bled souls away from the liabilities of Chris- 
tianity to its assets. If these are not sound, 
Christians may well be apprehensive. One can- 
not grow enthusiastic over a God who is in 
danger of cosmic bankruptcy, even though 
pragmatism be His receiver and humanism 
His self-certified accountant. 

We have been told so many times that we 
are modern that we talk as if our social order 
were a sort of Melchizedek, without father and 
mother. I have done my share in making such 
pronouncements, but what was novel thirty 
years ago is on sociological Main Streets to- 
day. All of us, except, apparently, the dress- 
makers, glory in our emancipation from the 


restrictions, pruderies, and naiveté of a Vic 
torian era. Such self-complacency is, of course, 
nothing new. The Victorians, even the mid- 
Victorians, had it; the Augustan Age had it; 
the authors who wrote in cuneiform had it; 
every grandchild has it. 

And they are all correct. We do live ina 
different age from that of our ancestors. The 
difficulty with most critics is that they are 
not historically minded. Even historians seem 
to prefer encyclopedic precision to social rela- 
tivity. For those who feel particularly down- 
cast because of the present situation I would 
prescribe the address of Channing on “The 
Present Age,” delivered in the year 1841. 
That address might be said to be the ancestor 
of much of the lamentation of to-day’s self- 
styled prophets. 

A real study of the present state of religion 
will show that we are passing through the sort 
of experience of which the past gives innumet- 
able examples. An inherited religion is con 
fronted by new social conditions and new 
intellectual processes. We are apt to think 
that this contretemps is a little more acute 
than in the past, and this is probably true. 
It would be difficult to find a period where 
there has been a recasting of economic proc 
esses and a destruction of capital equal to 
that which we have seen during the last fifteen 
years. 

But ‘the Christianity which has confronted 
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these recent changes was not unprepared. It 
had a self-directed power of adaptation and, on 
the whole, a sense of human values that Chris- 
tians of the past lacked. The sociologist has not 
taught in vain. One could hardly think, for ex- 
ample, that the church of the Middle Ages, or 


even of the sixteenth century, could have made 


the adjustment which marked the Christianity 


of the nineteenth century. 

True, there are those who lament this ad- 
justment, who would prefer that religion main- 
tain itself in the intellectual as well as the 
ecclesiastical garb of the ancient world. Even 
among the Protestants there seems to be a 
yearning for the ritual of the non-Protestants. 
Such persons forget that to make an ecclesias- 
tical ritual anything more than a mere pageant, 
its observers must believe that they are get- 
ting from it something supernatural. 

There are millions of people who believe 
just that. The adjustment to modern condi- 
tions which their ecclesiastical leaders make is 
outside their dogmatic supernaturalism. But it 
is being made. The Roman Catholic Church 
in a modern social order is showing its ability 
to carry the essentials contained in its dogmas 
straight into the modern life through new in- 
stitutional adjustment to the new age. Could 
you imagine the Knights of Columbus origin- 
ating in the thirteenth century, glorious as it 
was? 

Protestantism also is adjusting itself. Its 
sects argue differentiation, not disintegration. 
There never was a time, for instance, when men 
were putting money and business methods into 
religious work of all sorts as at the present 
time. The epigram-making critic will say that 
they are turning the church into a Rotary 
Club. If the epigram maker would only make a 
study of the efforts of the Protestant bodies to 
face economic and social as well as intellectual 
problems, he might have to blue-pencil some 
of his epigrams—unless he prefers epigrams to 
truth. 

Itis hard to see why it is not just as legiti- 
mate for a church to utilize the methods of 
business and of science in the twentieth century 
as it was for it to use those of the philosopher 
and the politician in the fourth, or of the Jew- 
ish nationalist in the first. Is it not Jesus him- 
self who advises his followers to make friends 
through the mammon of unrighteousness? 
The fact is that we are seeing the Christian 
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movement evolve a new variety of Christians. 
Old things have not passed away; they are 
being adjusted to new things which are coming 
to pass. The method of adjustment is that of all 
human societies. New forms and organizations 
are being thrown out for the purpose of meet- 
ing new situations. The medievalist may la- 
ment this, but why should we treat ancestors 
as contemporaries? 

The climax of criticism is to the effect 
that the church is dying. I wonder how many of 
these prophets of doom have really been in 
touch with the church. One of them told me 
that she had not been in church for something 
like ten years. The church is not dying. It will 
not die so long as men are religious. Social or- 
ganization has always been a phase of reli- 
gion. 

But that is not the matter with which I am 
most concerned. Christianity is more than the 
church and finds expression in other than ec- 
clesiastical forms. One can describe the evo- 
lutionary process of the Christian movement 
by saying that it has consisted in the throwing 
out of new institutions, new dogmas, new ideals, 
without necessarily destroying the old. These 
new forms of self-expression for the last four 
hundred years have been decreasingly ecclesi- 
astical, but Christian faith is back of them and 
Christian ideals inspire them. 

It is simply prejudice to say that a growing 
variety of forms in expressing altruism and 
spiritual enthusiasm argues decadence. It 
rather argues vitality. To use biological terms, 
one has only to watch the permutations of 
Christianity to discover its dominants. 


I. IS THESE dominants that really count. 
To understand Christianity one must look be- 
hind its doctrines. They defend and justify its 
real characteristics. True, organized Chris- 
tianity has not recognized, and even now does 
not recognize, this fact. The acceptance of a 
formula is still regarded by official ecclesi- 
asticism as essential to salvation. Your ec- 
clesiastic is likely to prefer a questionnaire 
on doctrine to a case study of conduct. But 
Christianity has had its great development not 
because of its theological systems, but because 
it promised salvation. And men want salvation 
(or, in current psychiatric jargon, “adequate 
adjustment”), unless they are so very highly so- 





phisticated as to prefer suicide or annihilation. 

Therefore let us see just what the Christian 
religion is. A religion is not a philosophy. Its 
worth will not be found by discovering whether 
it teaches the truth. Religion is like art—a 
matter of attitudes and action. To regard 
Christianity as a collection of truths is to 
transform it from a religion to a philosophy. 
Real Christianity is to be found in the atti- 
tudes and loyalties of a continuous group 
which has gained the assurance that through 
them its members are to have a richer and hap- 
pier life. To gain this assurance appeal has 
been made to philosophy, politics, and in fact 
any element of life which was itself not subject 
to question. 

The truths of Christianity are really group 
beliefs. Their value is to be judged by their 
ability to aid the adjustment between man and 
his God and to lead individuals to richer per- 
sonality. That is the test of all religions. The 
individuality of the Christian religion lies in 
its technique for bringing this adjustment to 
pass. While certain of its formulas have been 
generally used, there has never been absolute 
uniformity, either in formula or in contents of 
formulas. The only definition which can include 
the variations of the Christian movement is 


that Christianity is the religion of those who 
call themselves Christians. 

That is more definite than it sounds, for men 
and women who have called themselves Chris. 
tians have regarded Jesus as the author of their 
salvation. The formulas in which they express 
their loyalty to him are patterns as varied as 
the civilizations and groups in the midst of 
which they have lived. But genuine identity 
lies in the recognition of Jesus as a means of 
setting up help-gaining relations with God and 
more personal relations among men. 

Similarly in the case of every great concept 
in the Christian religion. There is no philo. 
sophical unity in their content, and never has 
been. In their thoughts of God theologians have 
had different philosophical approaches and 
conclusions. Aristotelian and Platonist, Hege- 
lian and pragmatist, not to mention innumer- 
able others, all have undertaken to define God, 
One may go further and say that there is no 
consistent philosophical conception of God in 
the Bible. The earlier literature represents him 
with one set of patterns, the later with another. 
The disagreement among varieties of Chris 
tians over infallible truth is notorious. 

If one stops trying to find a philosophical 
unity as the heart of Christianity and looks 
at it as a social movement, an actual phenom- 
enon in history, it is plain that there are, within 
this continuous group, attitudes which con- 
stantly reassert themselves and are rationalized 
by being included in various analogies. Each 
analogy tends to become a shibboleth and then 
a dogma. 

Thus orthodox theology, whether Catholic ot 
Protestant, thinks of God as a king and man’s 
relationship with Him as analogous to that of 
a rebellious subject to a king. Every man has 
shared the taint of the original parent, and 
is therefore guilty — that is, liable to punish- 
ment. He is not capable of accomplishing his 
own release and so must rely upon the good 
will of the sovereign God to be forgiven. The 
assurance that such forgiveness exists is the 
heart of the Christian gospel. The problems 
which result from such an apparently extra- 
legal act on the part of God have been adjusted 
by saying that the punishment was borne by 
Jesus or that in some other way his death 
served to justify the leniency of the divine 
judge. 

Obviously this is truth only in the sense that 
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it is analogy. Yet hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, thanks to this scenario of salvation, have 
found moral strength and comfort in life’s 
struggle and tasks. The real question which any 
thoughtful critic should put is this: Are the 
attitudes and convictions which are set forth 
in these doctrinal patterns really worth main- 
taining? 


ik 


A T THIS PoInT frankness is indispensa- 
ble. Intelligent persons will not be satisfied 
with any attempt to resuscitate the first stage 
of Christianity. Modern Christianity is the 
descendant of the religion of the men who 
wrote the New Testament, but it is not identi- 
cal with its ancestor. The first Christians were 
Jews; no one of them broke with the Jewish 
church. Their thought was conditioned by 
the institutions and the prevailing culture of 
their own times. Jesus was no more a philoso- 
pher than a legislator. He shared his contem- 
poraries’ belief in demons and the speedy end 
of the world. He attempted no reform of the 
state and taught his disciples to accept the 
status quo even to the point of suffering injus- 
tice. 

There is no indication that Jesus had any 
scientific knowledge. To attempt to apply his 
poetic aphorisms literally to our modern world 
is impracticable. The same is true of Paul. 
He, too, believed in demons and the speedy end 
of the world. He accepted slavery, taught the 
subjection of wives to their husbands, the 
necessity of accepting the existing governments 
as ordained by God. He knew nothing of 
democracy, science, or social and political 
teform. It is interesting to speculate what 
would be his reaction if he were to be set 
down in the meeting of a League of Women 
Voters or of a General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

If the religious ideas of the early or medieval 
Christians constitute Christianity, the modern 
religion of that name is not Christian. But they 
are not essential elements in our religion. Chris- 
tianity is a social movement which has at- 
tempted to apply the principles embodied in 
the life and teaching of Jesus to human affairs. 
It is not a force, like electricity, existing apart 
from humanity. It is a form of human behavior 
embodying with varying intelligence charac- 
teristic attitudes and convictions. 
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What, then, is this subliminal Christianity 
in which man may believe while he rejects the 
formulas of orthodoxy and the authority of the 
church? It is not to be described by a denial 
of such doctrines or authority, but as a com- 
plex of values which various Christian groups 
and institutions seek to put at the service of 
mankind. In these basic values the Christian 
church throws down its challenge to every 
type of mechanistic interpretation of life and 
every attempt to reduce a world of men to Self- 
indulgent brutes. These values are what the 
doctrinal patterns of all theologies have at- 
tempted to make acceptable in successive 
grades of human culture. They are not philoso- 
phical but concrete. If they are true, they are 
invaluable aids to better and more hopeful 
living. 

1. The cosmos is not mechanistic, but in- 
stinct with personality-producing forces. These 
forces have had a part in the evolution of 
humanity and must be treated as elements in 
the environment in which men must live. 
That is what Christianity means when it says 
that there is a God in whom we live and move 
and have our being. For the word God is the 
term which we use to describe those personal- 
ity-producing forces of the cosmos which con- 





stitute a part of the environment conditioning 
the development of humanity and with which 
men must live personally. 

2. The God of law is a God of love. This is 
the heart of the teaching of Jesus and it is this 
which every theological system has endeavored 
to make tenable and helpful. If difficulty in 
holding this belief sprang from casting the 
relation of God and man in political analogies, 
it was met by corollaries drawn from the same 
patterns, and God’s Son Jesus Christ was re- 
garded as bearing the punishment which other- 
wise would have fallen upon humanity. 

We have outgrown these religious patterns. 
God is more than a sovereign, and his relations 
with the universe are not those of a seven- 
teenth-century king. But the problem of evil 
is still with us and we still ask whether the 
universe is friendly. The reply of the Christian 
involves no denial of suffering or wrongdoing. 
He believes that as men grow in knowledge 
they will better understand cosmic forces and 
learn how to control or to adjust themselves to 
them. 

But he also believes that there are forces 
which will codperate in this endeavor of man- 
kind to live superior to mechanism. The same 
forces that have made us personal will aid us 
in our attempts to be more personal. Christi- 
anity does not undertake to decide why we 
have such a universe as we have, but it does 
show how men can live superior to all the 
mechanisms which he has inherited. And this 
way of help one finds in his God — that is, the 
personality-evolving forces of the universe. 

3. Personal values are superior to all others. 
It is this conviction that dignifies the more or 
less misdirected zeal of ascetics and Puritans. 
The effort to express this conviction in actual 
social relations has varied with the intelligence 
and the social structure of different periods. 
One could not expect a society whose very 
existence depended upon the maintenance of 
feudal institutions to be democratic. 

But the Christian church struggled with the 
crudities and brutalities of men who were only 
with difficulty raising themselves from bar- 
barism, showed that humanity had worth, and 
offered Heaven to the poor as well as to the 
rich. We see more clearly the enemies of the 
evaluation of men as persons, and we are not 
yet sufficiently intelligent to know just how to 
restrain crime and unscrupulous acquisitive- 
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ness, but the modern Christian is inspired by 
this same conviction: Men are persons and not 
machines. 

4. Human progress follows the democratiz. 
ing of privilege. This is the real meaning of love 
as Christ taught and embodied it. For love is 
more than sentimentality; it is the expression 
of the cosmic process of codrdination and in- 
tegration on the level of personality. For this 
reason Christian idealism. has always opposed 
force, although Christians have been so unen- 
lightened as sometimes to try to achieve their 
ends by force. In the effort to give rather than 
to get justice, the Christian religion has been 
immensely aided by having its ideal dramatized 
in the life and death of its founder. The loyalty 
of Christians to him will be measured by their 
endeavor to reproduce in their world-order the 
same attitude which he embodied in his. Love 
will thus furnish the motive, and science the 
technique of a new stage in social evolution. 

5. Kindliness and service assure help-gaining 
adjustment with the personality-producing 
forces of the universe. Such a fact can be ex. 
pressed in human analogies of father and son 
so characteristic of Jesus’ teaching. An unfor- 
giving man had no chance of divine forgiveness, 
But the truth is independent of the particular 
analogy. It can be viewed as the dependence 
of an organism upon that element of its en- 
vironment which has determined its most re- 
cent stage. A water-breathing animal which 
has become air-breathing must live in the air. 
An animal that has become human must live in 
harmony with the forces that have made him 
personal. 

The Christian religion may use anthropo- 
morphic analogies, but the relationship itself 
is more than anthropomorphism. Whoever can 
accept evolution as the most likely hypothesis 
by which to organize our knowledge of the 
emergence of humanity will recognize the in- 
evitability of this Christian position. Instead 
of seeking a de-individualized union with a 
static Brahma, it looks toward and develops a 
more personal individual because of adjust- 
ment with and appropriation of the personal- 
ity-producing powers of the universe. That 
there are such powers cannot be denied with- 
out denying human nature itself. It is a charac- 
teristic of the mechanistic world-view that in 
losing its God it loses the human personality. 

6. To such development death is an episode, 
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not an end. We can abandon all the crude pic- 
tures of Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, and yet 
see that they were endeavors to set forth a 
profound probability. An individual person 
whose center of life is beyond the control of the 
animal survivals and who is at one with the 
personality-producing forces of the cosmos may 
expect some new and less animal mode of life 
as the next step in evolution. Beyond such a 
general statement we must be content with 
agnosticism tempered by hopeful analogy. 
But intellectual self-respect demands that we 
recognize that neither the New Testament nor 
modern Christian thinking expects the resusci- 
tation of our animal bodies. Whatever may be 
the mode of life beyond death, it certainly will 
not be dependent upon the vestiges of the non- 
human past from which humanity has emerged. 
Death sees to that. 
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Ik ROM THESE general positions Christian 
ethics inevitably follows. The last thirty years 
have shown how insistently evangelical Chris- 
tians have set forth the social needs of the 
time, and have endeavored to show how the 
contentof their religion not only argues dis- 
content with the present social order, but hope 
for the development of a better humanity. 
These inspirations constitute humanism. Ev- 
erything that the humanist says positively will 
be found set forth in the literature of the so- 
cial gospel. 

But those of us who have been working in 
this field have no sentimental confidence in 
humanity when once it is detached from the 
evolutionary process from which it has emerged. 
Nobody could criticize the social and ethical 
inspirations of humanism. They are common 
property of all intelligent thinkers. But what 
the Christian contributes is a confidence in the 
God upon whom he feels mankind is dependent. 
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These basic attitudes and convictions which 
are expressed in the various patterns of the 
Christian religion will determine a man’s re- 
lation to that religion. He undoubtedly will 
express them in different analogies from those 
of orthodoxy, but if he believes them to be at 
least fifty-one per cent probable, he will join 
the groups who have the same convictions, 
although they may express them in symbol and 
doctrinal pattern which he himself may not 
approve. 

He joins not a theology but a church —a 
group of men endeavoring to institutionalize 
the ideals which seem to him to be ultimate. 
Unscientific beliefs he hopes will change as the 
group grows more intelligent, but he does not 
make philosophy the test of his own Christian 
attitude. With all its imperfections and with all 
its liability to human frailty, the Christian 
movement stands, and always has stood, for 
positive personal values. I do not see how any 
man who believes that human life is more than 
mechanism can avoid having sympathy with 
such positions. 

But then I cannot see how anyone who looks 
at a man as a whole rather than at his nerves, 
viscera, and glands can accept any mechanistic 
interpretation of the universe in which men 
live. With such convictions one dares to sum- 
mon men to sacrifice. For they are not com- 
rades in doom, life is not a perverted animalism, 
and death is not a final futility. 

To call such convictions a philosophy of 
defeat or escape is utterly to misinterpret the 
countless men and women who have found in 
the symbols and doctrines that express them 
not merely consolation in trouble, but inspira- 
tion to help humanity appreciate its own worth 
and possibilities. For my own part, they seem 
to me a basis upon which one may confidently 
attempt to help his fellows. In their light ama- 
teur pessimism is the one futility. 





The Patient’s Dilemma 


by ALICE ELINOR 


6 

Tisene's 205 ringing again! Bustle 
along, Al, or somebody’ll tell Papa on you.” 
(Papa being the Chief of Staff.) 

Several nurses were gathered in the diet 
kitchen, sneaking a heartening cup of coffee 
which one of the special nurses had brewed. 
One girl was standing in the doorway, keeping 
an eye out for lights, while the rest of us took a 
brief respite from the strain of working on the 
busiest floor in the whole hospital — the 
women’s floor. 

“In God’s name what ails those females?” 
I said impatiently, setting my cup down on the 
scrubbed pine table with a clatter. “I was just 
in there.” 

“T know it, child,” said one of the older 
nurses in her tired voice. “They want a lot of 
attention, poor things. But wait until you are 
that old. You’ll see.” 

“T’ll never be like them,” I said, with the 
bland certainty of youth. 

“What’ll you do?” 

“Do? Take care of myself, of course. Why 
half of those women in 205 could have been on 
their feet months ago if they’d had any sense. 
Why don’t they go to a good doctor when they 
first get sick? You’d think by now that preven- 
tive medicine would have made some strides. 
But no! Why on earth do women wait until they 
are half dead before they call a good doctor? 
I'll certainly never neglect my health the way 
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most of them do. It’s criminal negligence.” 

And in my innocence, with hospital-bred 
respect for the medical profession, I truly 
believed that I never would. I was quite 
certain that a woman had only to put herself 
in the hands of a respected member of the local 
medical association in order to enjoy the bene- 
fits of early diagnosis and the curative proper- 
ties of preventive medicine. 

Looking back now on my past five year’s ex- 
perience with the medical profession, I must 
confess my faith badly shaken; and only be- 
cause I believe that my experience is not 
unique, but has been shared by thousands of 
well-balanced and normal people, do I offer it as 
Exhibit A — as one more bit of evidence in the 
case of the American People versus Doctors. 

That there is such a case now being tried in 
the public prints, one can have no doubt. The 
growing dissatisfaction with the profession of 
medicine as practiced to-day is all too evident. 
One has examples of it on every hand. And 
unless this dissatisfaction is recognized and 
faced by the profession that has sworn to serve 
us, and unless a cure is honestly sought for, 
incalculable harm will come to us all, doctors 
and laymen alike, through a breakdown of 
confidence which it may take years of patient 
work to reéstablish. 

Now it is possible, of course, that the medi- 
cal profession can, because of the growing 
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tendency toward impersonality through spe- 
cialization, exist and carry on successfully with- 
out retaining the confidence of the layman. 
But it is highly improbable. No other business 
or profession could exist a month without that 
certain intangible something known as “good 
will.” That the medical profession can safely 
ignore this imminent loss of prestige and confi- 
dence is doubtful, especially to one who remem- 
bers the almost miraculous cures effected on 
various soul-shaken patients by a bread pill 
prescribed by a physician in whom they had 
implicit trust. 

One cannot go through the average hospital 
training course, or even an appreciable part of 
it, without losing some of one’s childish belief in 
the infallibility of doctors. I had several rather 
drastic experiences which left my faith not 
broken, but decidedly dented. Still, I consid- 
ered that these experi- 
ences were the exception 


thorough overhauling which I’d been promising 
myself for years. I reasoned to myself that 
there must be plenty of good doctors about. 

There was no cause for panic, I felt sure. 
Weren’t there years of out-of-doors summers 
behind me: camping beside mountain streams 
in Oregon; sleeping on the ground at the foot of 
snow-capped peaks; years of swimming in the 
nippy waters of San Francisco Bay, or of climb- 
ing over logs and cooking bacon on Puget 
Sound beaches? Healthy, busy years they had 
been, utterly sane and sensible. My children 
were growing up. I was certainly not getting 
any younger. A good overhauling was what I 
needed, and I’d be on my feet again within a 
month. That, exactly, was what I believed — 
then. 

A woman friend was telling me only recently 
of the fantastic experiences she had had with 
two physicians between 
whose fumbling hands 


that proved the rule. 
Now, I am not so sure. 
When I read, as with in- 
creasing frequency I do, 
articles from critical- 
minded men within the 
ranks of the medical 
profession, I am tempted 
to say, “ You don’t know 
the half of it, doctor. 
Now speaking as a 


of newspaper woman who was once a 
nurse has written this scathing indictment of 
doctors, supplying all the evidence from her 
own personal experience. An affidavit, sworn 
out and signed by the author, is now in The 
Forum files to bear witness to the truth of every 
statement of fact contained in the article. The 
Editors are glad to publish this case history, 
not because they bear a grudge against the 
medical profession, but because they believe 
that this author’s experience with doctors is not 
unique. The modern trend toward specializa- 
tion and the enormous pressure under which 
most physicians work have combined to make 
the ordinary diagnosis little better than a hasty 
guess. Yet medicine is supposed to be a science! 


she had almost lost a fine 
little son. She said, “If I 
had gone up alleys, or 
hunted quacks, or quib- 
bled about prices — ever 
— it would be different. 
But I didn’t.” 

Neither did I go up 
alleys, or hunt quacks. 
i talked to a few of my 
friends, and then went 


patient... .” 
Speaking as a patient is 

perhaps easier for me than for the average 
woman because of my hospital experience. It 
is also easier because I have some standards of 
comparison, having been for many years closely 
associated with a man who has been my chil- 
dren’s doctor all their young lives, and who has 
kept my faith in his profession alive in spite of 
five years of strong testimony to the contrary. 
But alas, his practice is limited to children 
under sixteen, which left me high and dry when 
my first warning signal was sounded. 


THE SEARCH FOR A CURE 


was NnoT alarmed when I awoke one 
morning in a sun-washed camp on an island in 
the San Juan group, and found, somehow, that 
I could not turn over in bed. I would just wait 
until the cold, or whatever it was, left me; then 
I would go to town and have the big, careful, 
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to a sturdy, sane, golf- 

playing physician in one 
of the big medical buildings in the city where I 
then lived. I told him that I knew it was time 
for me to begin to go downhill. All women did, 
I’d heard. But I wanted to be different. “I'll do 
just anything you tell me to, doctor,” I said, 
“for I don’t like the idea of being sick. I’ve 
never been, except once, some years ago, and I 
don’t want to repeat that experience.” 

Now perhaps that was my mistake. I con- 
fided to him that I had had a sudden illness 
some four years before, and that four or five 
doctors in solemn consultation finally decided 
that I might have passed a kidney stone. 
Nobody knew for sure, I remembered. They 
just suggested that it might have been that, 
after it was all over. I told my ruddy-cheeked 
doctor that, which I now believe was a fatal 
mistake. My advice now would be to confide 


nothing, and perhaps by some happy accident 
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your real trouble may be stumbled upon. 

“A kidney stone? Ah, yes.” So he looked me 
over and made a painful and thorough attempt 
to find another kidney stone. Failing that, he 
sent me away with a friendly pat, and with a 
patronizing (and to me contemptuous) manner 
of reassurance. 

“Just a little cold,” he told my husband, 
fraternally. ““Nothing to worry about. She'll 
be all right. You know how women are!” 


I wonder, sometimes, if the substance of the 
trouble isn’t there. A sex antagonism brought 
about by too many pieces of scorched toast for 
breakfast; by too many fur coats where cloth 
coats were indicated. “You know how women 
are,” he said, and sent me home tosay to myself 
through days and nights of growing torture, 
“T’ll not be an old sister having nerves. I 
won’t. I won’t!”’ 

So I learned, gradually, to live with pain. 
To fight it through clenched teeth. To rest 
and be dull and quiet, and to learn resignation 
to woman’s lot. I looked about me — on the 
streets, in the cars. All older women seemed 
tired, drawn, rather gray about the mouth. 
Their eyes were all stamped with weary resig- 
nation. I couldn’t expect to have two robust 
children, a job I liked, a circle of beach-comb- 
ing, fishing, hunting friends, and not pay the 
piper. But I would at least keep still about it. 

So I kept still about it until nights became 
an aching horror. Until the sheer will power 
required to make me turn over in bed, and to 
face scrambling up a cliff of jagged rocks while 
boiling lava poured over my unprotected back, 
was more than I could muster. A wracking pain 
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used to tear me awake, and I would lie shaking 
while sweat beaded my face and the care-free 
days of only a year ago seemed a tale that was 
told over a camp fire. 

Standing on my feet, going about my work, 
it was not so bad. I learned to wear stiff corsets, 
the old kind, that took some of the pressure 
off the corkscrew that lay embedded in my 
right hip. I learned never to take an abrupt 
or unconsidered step. I learned to walk, as | 
now do after five years, with half my mind 
concerned with the task of dodging pain. 

My nerve was beginning to crack under the 
strain. “‘I’ll be a neurasthenic yet,” I mut. 
tered, and finally went to another doctor. | 
described my two pains: my jerk-me-awake 
pain, which was one thing; my gradually in- 
creasing pain in my right hip which was begin- 
ning to cripple me. Without a word, he ordered 
me to strip, lie on my face, and let him examine 
my back. He ran his hand over my spine, called 
his assistant, and said, “See anything wrong 
with that back? I don’t. These newspaper 
women!” He was also a man in good standing 
in the local medical association. Again I had 
abjured alleys and gone to a man of reputation. 


CONFLICTING DIAGNOSES 


Y woRK began to get heavier, but 
whether it was because my strength was failing 
or not, I do not know. I finally went to another 
doctor. I begged him to find the cause of my 
trouble. “I'll do anything, doctor,” I pleaded. 
He pried from me the confession about the 
problematic kidney stone, and made a painful 
and thorough examination to see if he could 
find another. There was, in his opinion, a kid- 
ney stone lodged halfway down, and likely to 
give me trouble at any time. There was, he 
said, nothing to do for it but to wear a surgical 
belt. As I was leaving, he said strangely, “If 
you find that isn’t the trouble, have someone 
make the ameeba test!” 

If you find that isn’t the trouble! I sighed, 
and went away. 

I was just leaving for another city, and, 
once established there, I found that my hip 
was occupying my thoughts when they should 
have been on other matters. I went to another 
doctor. Two years of pain had given me 4 
haggard look. He pronounced my trouble 
tuberculosis. Having by this time lost confi- 
dence in any doctor’s unsupported opinion, ! 
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decided that I would check up on his diagnosis. 
I made my preparations, and went to one of 
those splendid clinics which now dot our land- 
scapes, where every sort of laboratory test 
conceivable was made upon my startled frame. 
Day after day various things were done to me. 
I was X-rayed and probed and specimened and 
tested. I had no kidney stone. I had no T.B. 
I had no organic disorders of any sort. I was, in 
short, a plain fool with a lot of trumped-up 
excuses for spending hard-earned money in 
idleness. 

I covered a big medical association conven- 
tion — a postgraduate course — for my paper 
not long ago, a difficult assignment that I 
asked my city editor to give me because I 
wanted to learn what I could of preventive 
medicine. I listened to one of America’s greatest 
cancer specialists in some wonderful lectures. 
I heard him stress in solemn tones, again and 
again, the bitter need of educating the general 
public, and women in particular, about the 
necessity for early diagnosis in cases of cancer. 
The symptoms were often misleading, he told 
the attentive class. The spread of quackery 
was disturbing. Women were not going to 
reputable physicians for the immediate surgery 
which alone would save their lives, but were 
attempting self-cures, or going to quacks until 
all hope for them was lost. 

I wonder as I look back on my harrowing 
years in the hands of seven reputable physi- 
cians, what, exactly, would have been my 
chances of recovery if I had been found to have 
cancer when, after five years in the search for 
health, a physician finally and for the first time 
since the birth of my last child examined me 
with a view to seeing if my complaint was being 
caused by the aftermath of maternity. The 
great cancer specialist had stressed the fact 
that early diagnosis was imperative. Would he, 
I wonder, have called five years — early? 

My two professions had taught me the neces- 
sity of submitting to higher authority. Even 
though I was slightly dismayed when, for the 
first time in this last clinic, the great man at 
the head of the organization deigned to speak 
to me, I did as I was told. I went to bed in his 
hospital. 

Lying there that first sleepless night, I re- 
membered a night years and years before when 
we night nurses were having a little celebration 
to welcome a new batch of internes. The girl in 
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charge of the woman’s floor was relating a tale 
of how a woman had been brought in in an 
ambulance from a downtown hotel. The nurse 
had put her to bed, showed her the bell, and 
gone about her duties. Not once had the bell 
rung. Imagine! 

“Can’t be very sick,” murmured the young 
man whose duty it was to examine her on her 
entrance. “Trust a woman to ring if she has a 
pain. You know how women are.” 





At three o’clock in the morning, having a 
little time on her hands, that young nurse went 
to see the new patient and found her dead in 
the bed to which the kindly hotel people had 
sent her for the tender care they were not 
equipped to give. I pondered that case as I 
tossed and turned in the little private hospital 
where I found myself. I remembered a typhoid 
case who had been given a scrambled egg one 
night “just for luck” by a young, inexperienced 
nurse in training, and who had died before 
morning. I remembered a case of my own. How 
well I remembered it! 

A little German woman had been put in my 
ward, a sweet, patient-eyed little mother, who 
complained in a soft, pathetic voice every 
minute that she was in my care. I had had her 
two days, I remembered, when I discovered 
something that startled me. I went down the 
hall in search of my chum. 

“Peg,” I whispered, cornering her in the 
linen room. “Come on down to 205 with me. 
She’s Dr. So-and-so’s patient, and the chart 
says just ‘rest and quiet.’ You know what 
that means. But I think I’ve found something.” 

Arm in arm, my friend and I sped down the 
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hall, and after a quick examination she 
turned to me and nodded. We conferred 
behind the curtains. “Who'll you tell?” 

“Dr. So-and-so?” 

“No. He’d kill you. Tell Miss Conners.” 

Schooled in the first rule of a training 
school — to obey orders and make no 
suggestions — I went in some trepidation 
to find Miss Connors, the head nurse on 
that floor. I confided my discovery to her. 
She scoffed at it in her usual curt voice. 
“I distinctly heard Dr. So-and-so say she 
was a mere neurasthenic,” she said 
briskly. ““He ordered rest and light diet. 
He’s had her for months. He ought to 
know.” 

“But, Miss Connors, I. know I’m 
right,” I implored. “She is such a darling 
patient. I’d like — ” 

“Very well. Run along. I'll tell him.” 
And she dismissed me. 

The next day before a crowded dressing 
room, internes, nurses, a doctor or two, 
Dr. So-and-so undertook to show me up, 
put me in my place, and increase his 
stature with the pretty surgery girl he 
was rushing at the moment. 

“The young — ahem — nurse on the 
case has undertaken to tell me that I have 
not diagnosed this case correctly,” he said, 
as he languidly picked up a pair of rubber 
gloves and started smoothing them on. 
“Now just to set her fears at rest, I'll 
make the examination she has — er — 
insisted upon.” I could feel the amused 
glances of the whole room upon me. My 
face flushed scarlet. My knees shook. I 
clung to the handles of the stretcher table 
to steady myself. 

“Now, I’ll—er—just make the 
ex — ” he broke off. A slow flush stained 
his neck, mantled his ears, and disap- 
peared into the stiff brush of black hair. 
I was glad I could see only his back. The 
silence was truly painful. His examination 
— the first made during a year of consul- 
tation with him — proved my contention. 
I was ordered to prepare the patient for 
an operation the next day, but she died in 
the night before it could be performed. 

“Only a neurasthenic.” I recalled Miss 
Connors’ words, as, years later, I lay in a 
hospital bed and wondered what was 
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wrong with me. Hearing the night nurse 
slip down the hall, I crept out of bed 
and softly padded to the chart room, 
I wanted to know then and there what, 
exactly, was going to be done to me, and 
why. I couldn’t hold my job much longer, 
I knew, if the pain kept on. I was cracking 
up under it. 

I found my chart. “Neurasthenic,” | 
read. “Light diet and rest.” 

“What on earth,” I murmured, aghast, 
as I went soberly back to bed and reviewed 
my case. The next morning I fought my 
way out past protesting nurses who tried 
to detain me, and took a train for home. 
“Tf I’m a neurasthenic,” I muttered, 
“there’s no sense wasting time in a 
hospital.” 


LosT CONFIDENCE 





WAS ON a Story some months later 
with a well-known surgeon. I told him 
that I had nothing but contempt for a 
medical profession that could deliberately 
wreck a woman as sane and intelligent as I 
on the rocks of ignorance.. I was really 
getting annoyed. The next day, at his 
request, I took him all the X-ray plates 
that I had garnered through my pilgrim- 
age after health, and left them with him. 
He carried them around with him for 
several days, consulting some of the city’s 
good men, and finally called me and told 
me to go to a certain specialist he desig- 
nated. So, obediently, I went to another 
doctor. 

Other laboratory tests were made upon 
me and, according to this eminent physi- 
cian, they indicated exactly the opposite 
condition that the last tests had shown. 
Those tests at the hospital had shown a 
perfect digestive tract, sound heart and 
lungs. The new ones, I was told, indicated 
intestinal and various infections, all of 
which a certain treatment would cure. 
There were—in short— germs. Oh, 
nothing malignant! Nothing to bring the 
blush of shame to a maiden’s brow. But 
still, germs. 

I remember so well explaining to this 
kindly, alert young man all about the 
tear-me-awake pain. All about having 
given birth to children. I suggested that 
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this time, he check up on my innards. Two 
husky children were apt to leave some wreckage 
behind, I told him. 

“Well, well, never mind about that,” he 
said indulgently. A nice man, he is, as ever 
lived; accessible, which so many of the special- 
ists are not; interested. He gave me his treat- 
ments for four months, and for four months I 
grew steadily worse. I had always been able 
to rest by lying on my left side, or standing on 
my left leg. But now that surcease left me. 
Both hips were hopelessly involved. The pain 
grew. Nights became a delirium. 

My work could not go on, and finally I gave 
it up. One day, I sat again in that chair where I 
had discussed my pains. I recalled to this 
doctor what I had said, and finally ventured, 
“Why do all those old sisters who advertise 
patent medicines describe my pain exactly, if 
some of it isn’t just plain, old-fashioned ‘fe- 
male trouble’?” Female trouble! Ye Gods! 
I'll be taking Celruna next, I thought. 

And now after five years of needless expense, 
needless pain, despair and frustration, I am 
beginning to have the wreckage of motherhood 
repaired, the women’s specialist having found 
the long lost focus of infection just where I 
suspected it to be. Yes, it has been found, but 
— where do I go from here? 

The last specialist says that the pain in the 
hip is caused by swollen nerve ends, and that 
massage will be destructive of tissue. The one 
before him says it is caused by lime deposits, 
and that massage will keep me from getting 
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stiff and will hasten absorption. The one before 
that ordered rest in bed. The last two say 
“stay on your feet.” 

How wonderful if that shattered confidence, 
so vitally necessary to a proper relationship 
between physician and patient, could have 
been left me. How sustaining it would be to go 
down to the big medical building, get some 
plausible instruction that I could put the 
slightest faith in, go out, armed with the last 
word in post-preventive medicine, and give 
my outraged system the simple treatment it 
now requires. 

But with my faith in a group of men that 
I once believed the most inspired, conscien- 
tious, and truthful in the world entirely 
shattered; with my health broken and my 
nerve, which has stood up so well for these 
past five years, showing alarming signs of 
breaking, I, like thousands of my sisters, am 
dangerously near the border line where fact 
and fancy meet — I find myself looking long- 
ingly in drug store windows and reading the 
cure-all blurbs. I find myself reading the fine 
print shown in my morning paper, placed 
below pictures of sturdy mothers with twelve 
healthy children ranged behind them, and 
spelling aloud, “I too was an ailing woman, 
unable to stoop to pick up a pin. Celruna 
brought me back to health and happiness.” 

With a laugh that is half a groan, I find 
myself saying enviously, ‘“Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if there were — really — preventive 
medicine!” 









, HONEYMOON couple adopted the 
little hotel from the moment of their arrival. 
Between tea and dinner they adopted the 
village, the boat slip, three crofters’ cottages, 
and the south side of the estuary. This was not 
the first halt of their tour, and they had in- 
tended to stay two or three days only; but 
their explorations had so delighted them, they 
announced at dinner, that they decided to 
remain for a fortnight. 

“A fortnight, at the very /east,” exclaimed 
the girl, beaming over at old Major Pirbright, 
who immediately turned a more sulphurous 
shade of yellow and looked as if he were having 
trouble with a fishbone. The other occupant of 
the little airy dining room, a schoolmaster, sat 
with his clean-shaven face drawn in stiff lines 
of expressionless distaste. Claude and Daisy 
could have searched the whole West High- 
lands for a pair less likely to share in their 
enthusiasms and their generous raptures. 

They did expect people to share. Deliriously 
happy, occupied in the communication to one 
another of a thousand delightful discoveries, 
they behaved as if there were not the slightest 
question that everyone would be as interested, 
as delighted as they were themselves. Nor did 
they attempt to conceal their joy in each other. 
They made even passing the salt an excuse 
semi-surreptitiously to link fingers. Their feet 
were visibly in contact. And when, to his own 
intense disgust, Major Pirbright inadvertently 
caught them squeezing hands under the table, 
they laughed, and Daisy bridled. “Making me 
a damned accessory,” the Major complained 
furiously afterward. They were secure in their 
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paradisal conviction that all the world must 
love a pair of lovers. 

When they had gone forth, after dinner, the 
two elderly men stared at one another in grim 
dismay. 

“My — God!” ejaculated the Major, finally. 

“Quite,” assented the schoolmaster, with a 
thin, wry smile. 

“I — I shall leave.” 

“They are, certainly, a little — er — de- 
monstrative.” 

“Demonstrative ——!” The Major supplied 
a more vivid epithet. “That’s what I call ’em.” 

His companion pursed up his lips and gave a 
little thin giggle. 

“Damn it, man, it’s — it’s positively inde- 
cent. I mean to say —.” 


II 


T:. Mayjor’s efforts to express himself 
were given plenty of scope during the next few 
days. Time after time the two agreed that they 
would stand it no longer; but, somehow, they 
remained. There was a vitality about Daisy 
and Claude, a warmth and expansiveness, 
which prevented them from being repulsive. 
The sublimity of their mutual selfishness; their 
world which had to include, or to exclude, 
every other living creature, and every object 
— “our little rock,” “our mountain,” “our 
old darling fisherman”; the sheer indefatiga- 
bility of their happiness, provided an amaze- 
ment for the onlookers. Claude and Daisy em- 
barrassed and outraged them a dozen times 4 
day; yet— though each would have died 
rather than admit it — they would miss the 
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stimulus, if it were withdrawn. Animated, if 
only by the ferocious conversations they held 
together, the two elderly men went about with 
a quicker step and a brighter eye. 

Daisy was rather good-looking, in an expan- 
sive, opulent way. She had a crop of soft, fair 
hair, which she kept shaking back with an im- 
pulsive gesture. She had honest blue eyes, a 
rather big nose, and a laughing, undisciplined 
mouth. Her teeth were good. She was tall, and 
rather full in figure: too big altogether, the two 
men decided, for her little-girl ways, her trick 
of flopping down into a chair, and her loud, 
enthusiastic sighs. Still, they were obliged to 
admit, she had the makings of a good-looking 
girl — “If only she didn’t let herself go to such 
a disgusting extent.” 

“A littkk—er—lacking in_ restraint,” 
agreed the schoolmaster, watching his com- 
panion. “Somewhat distressing.” 

“ Distressing!” The Major snorted. “I call 


Claude was by comparison quiet. A harm- 
less, inoffensive sort of fellow, well built, with 
prominent teeth, a peeled nose, and a vivid 
taste in shirts, he would normally have evoked 
no stronger commendation than an instant 
diagnosis of all he was and was not. In response 
to Daisy, however, he took on 
something of her quality. He, 
too, was hearty and enthusi- 
astic — qualities which, in the 
eyes of the Major and his 
friend, but ill became him. 

By the time they had been 
there a week, Claude and 
Daisy owned the place. They 
learned the Gaelic names for 
every tree and corner, and 
fired them off at their fellow 
guests at dinner. They adopted 
Mrs. McFee, of the village 
shop, and spent a wet morn- 
ing rearranging her stock for- 
her. Seldom able at the best of 
times to “put her hand on a 
bit 0’ goods,” after this per- 
formance Mrs. McFee could find nothing at 
all. Even her customers, who usually assisted, 
identifying and pointing out the objects they 
desired, were nonplused by the change. 

The pair adopted old Hugh, the fisherman. 
He was a fine-looking old man, with a white 
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beard, a deep voice, and clear blue eyes. Daisy 
christened him St. Peter, but had to revise her 
idea on the day they accompanied him to take 
in his long line, his conduct toward dogfish and 
other unwanted captures being anything but 
saintly. She made up for it by telling him what 
the weather was going to be, and how to row. 
There was not a cottage, not a dog kennel or a 
fowl house into which she did not poke her 
freckled nose, with Claude, grinning disarm- 
ingly, at her heels. Nothing could check her 
interest or snub her maternal zeal. 

This being so, it was well that only in one 
quarter were her attentions actively resented. 
Old Angus the Cave, so called because he lived 
in one (assisted by a few sheets of corrugated 
iron and a goat for his milk), had little English, 
and was reputed to be not quite right in the 
head. At any rate, he disliked Daisy’s friendly 
interest in his abode, swore at her, and, when 
she stood staring, picked up a stone. 

“All right, old boy,” remonstrated Claude. 
“All right. We’re going. Steady on.” 

Daisy took his arm, and they went off, cast- 
ing puzzled, hurt glances over their shoulders. 

“He didn’t like us, Claudey,” Daisy kept 
saying, as if she couldn’t understand how such 
thing could be. 

“No, old girl, he didn’t. Not 
a bit, he didn’t.” 

“But,” she squeezed his arm 
and turned her face close to 
his, “I want everybody to like 
us, Claudey. Don’t you?” 

“Rather, old girl.” 

Both were shaken, more 
than they could admit. Pir- 
bright noted as much, with 
sardonic pleasure, from the 
way they spoke of the incident 
and tried to laugh it off. 

“No philosophy,” he said to 
Everett afterward. “No moral 
stamina. Put those two up 
against anything real, and see 
how their bluff would evap- 
orate. Put ’em up against 
something big.” 

“You think they’d—er— be unequal to 
it?” 

“Unequal? Pah — they’d collapse like jelly- 
fish. The woman, particularly.” 

Everett’s face remained motionless. The 
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Major had been conversing quite affably with 
Daisy after lunch, and was making up for his 
weakness by an even bitterer denunciation. It 
was not the first time. A couple of days before, 
Everett had caught him eagerly showing her 
how to fix her rod for cuddy fishing. 

“Infernal woman,” the Major had grumbled. 
“Wouldn’t leave me alone. Kept pestering me 
till I showed her. Don’t expect the fool took 
in a word of it.” 

Remembering this, Everett bent over his 
plate to hide a little bleak smile that quivered 
at the corners of his mouth. 

“All this sloppy gush,” the Major grumbled 
on. “All this guff about ‘my lamb,’ ‘my treas- 
ure,’ ‘my pet.’ Nothing behind it. Just the 
ordinary fluke of the man taking a fancy to 
the girl, and her unloading it all on him. Any 
other’d do her as well.” 


» NEXT morning, Claude and Daisy 
persuaded St. Peter to let them take out his 
second boat. He did so, with many a glance 
westward under his white, bushy brows, and 
warned them to be careful of the bar at the 
river’s mouth. 

“Keep away from it at low tide — that'll be 
in about two ’oor’s time,” he called after them. 

Daisy turned in the stern and waved to him. 

“That’s all right, Hugh,” she cried. “We'll 
be careful, won’t we, Claudey?” 

And Claude, looking very manly, his lilac 
shirt sleeves held up by elastic bands, smiled 
and said “Rather.” 

Down the river they went, and out of sight 
round the low southern headland. They were 
going to lunch in a bay half a mile down the 
coast, accessible only by boat, and row back in 
time for tea. Lunch there they did; but some- 
thing must have gone wrong with their calcu- 
lations, or with Daisy’s wrist watch. She 
usually forgot and bathed without taking it 
off. At any rate, Hugh, having occasion to 
look up from the line he was sorting, suddenly 
shaded his eyes and uttered a hasty oath. His 
helper, a silent, dour youth, looked up also. 
The two men stopped what they were doing. 
They watched intently. Then, with exclama- 
tions, they rose and began to run lumberingly 
down toward the sands. 

The estuary was wide and shallow. At low 
tide it was an expanse of wet, shining sand, 
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except for one channel of deep green, down 
which the river made its purposeful way to the 
sea. At the bar, this channel split, divided bya 
heap of silted-up sand over which shallow 
breakers fought continually. The current, 
forced into two narrow outlets, swirled vi. 
ciously round the edges of the sand heap, to 
quarrel with the waves it met outside. A boat, 
wishing to enter the estuary at low tide, had 
to row its way stiffly up one or other of these 
outlets and avoid being edged upon the 
sand bank. 

Claude and Daisy, pulling inward, were 
carried triumphantly upon the first waves of 
the incoming tide, sent askew by the energy of 
the current, and in a few seconds found them- 
selves bumping outrageously in the breakers 
over the sand. It was a joke at first, but a 
couple of really hard bumps took the edge off 
the fun, and a particularly vigorous wave 
lifted the boat bodily up and plumped it 
upon the sand. There it stuck, caught by the 
keel, jerking this way and that, and shipping 
an uncomfortable deal of water. Claude es- 
sayed standing up and pushing the boat off 
with an oar, but it was bucking like a goat and 
he sprawled on his back over the seat. 

“No good,” he shouted over the perpetual 
dashing of the breakers. “I’ll have to get out 
and shove her off.” 

Before Daisy could remonstrate, he had 
kicked off his shoes and jumped over the side. 
Lightened, the boat bounded gayly a yard or 
so and then stuck again. Pursuing it, over his 
knees in the water, Claude caught hold of the 
gunwale and heaved. For a moment nothing 
happened. Then a fresh wave, rising fairly 
under the boat, lifted it clear, pulling Claude 
after it. He stumbled and let go. The sand 
bank sloped suddenly away beneath him and 
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he fell forward into deep water. In an instant 
the wicked force of the current caught him, 
spinning him away past the bank down one of 
the narrow outlets. He came up, smiled back 
at Daisy, a forced smile: “I say, this is a bit 
past a joke,” it said. And then she saw, with 
horror, that he was splashing wildly, struggling. 
Everything was suddenly a creaming waste 
of breakers. 
The two fishermen reached 
the boat. They splashed in 
after it and hauled it in to 
the side. The current was 
getting hold of it, spinning it 
slowly, with its distracted 
burden. They had to hold 
Daisy back by force. She 
fought like a wild animal to 
go after him. Then she sat 
down, holding her head in 
her hands. 
“The bar!” St. Peter said 
in his deep voice, shaking his 
head sorrowfully. “Ah, mis- 
tress, the bar! the bar!” 
She glanced up at him, 
only half comprehending. She 
kept shaking her hair back 
from her brows, and looking 
with incredulous eyes at the 
creaming, sunlit expanse. It was all too absurd. 
Such a thing simply couldn’t happen. Claudey 
would appear beside her in a minute, smiling. 
“Got a bit wet that time, old girl,” he would 
say. It was some time before she realized. 
They tried to help her up to the hotel. She 
shook them off and hurried on, her wet skirt 
clinging round her. Major Pirbright met her 
on the steps. He looked guiltily around, but 
Everett was not in sight. 
“Hello,” he began. “Get a wetting — ?” 
His jaw dropped, and he stared after her. 
Then he saw the two fisherman, following.. 
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Ax HOUR LATER, the boat went out. 
Familiar with the currents, they knew where 
to go. While they were away, Daisy came 
downstairs. She carried herself erect. Her face 
was set and strange, and her eyes shone with 
an extraordinary light. The two shocked men 
sprang to their feet. 

“I have to go and send some telegrams,” 
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she said, in a steady voice, and went down the - 
path to the post office. 

Before dinner, the boat returned. Through 
his glasses Major Pirbright saw a shape lying 
in the bottom of it, covered by a tarpaulin. 
There was no mortuary, so they brought him 
back to the hotel. His face wore the peaceful, 
abstracted look so often seen on the faces of 

the drowned. Daisy wanted 
him carried to their bedroom, 
but, in something like horror, 
they protested they could 
not think of that. 

“It won’t matter,” she 
kept saying; but they laid 
him on boards over the bil- 
liard table. 

The hotel was full that 
evening. All the village con- 
gregated in the parlor to dis- 
cuss what had happened. 
While the subdued talk was 
at its height, the door opened 
and Daisy appeared. Her 
eyes still shone with the 
same light, her voice was still 
level. She looked round on 
them and actually smiled. 

“T’m going out for a walk,” 
she said. 

She went out, closing the door behind her. 
There was silence. No one moved. All knew 
where she was going, but no one moved. 

Everett and the Major did not meet at 
breakfast. They kept out of each other’s way. 
But at lunch, after Daisy had been found, 
brought in, and laid in the billiard room beside 
her lover, the two could not avoid meeting. 
They looked this way and that, anywhere but 
in each other’s eyes. Certain words, writhing 
like worms on the Major’s heart, flamed in 
letters of fire everywhere in the little airy. 
room. “Something real . . . something big 

. . collapse like a jellyfish . . . nothing be- 
hind it.” 

The Major’s face was working miserably, as 
if he were in trouble with a fishbone. Suddenly 
Everett got up. His schoolmaster’s manner 
dropped from him. He went across and put his 
hand on the Major’s shoulder. 

“T’m sorry, my friend,” he said gently. 

For a moment the Major looked furiously 
up at him. Then he buried his face in his hands. 
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What I Believe 


Living Philosophies X VI 


by HU SHIH 
“ Father of the Chinese Renaissance” 


E . rue First PART of this article, published last 
month, Hu Shih sketched the background of his family 
life. He was born in a province near Shanghai, the only 
child of his father’s third wife. His father died while he 
was small and his mother was determined that the boy 
should enjoy every possible advantage; she paid six 
dollars a year (thrice the usual tuition fee) in order that 
he might receive special coaching at school. This con- 
fidence in her son was not wasted, for he read widely and 


ARLY IN My thirteenth 
year (1904), I left home 
on a seven-day journey 
to seek a “new educa- 
tion’’ in Shanghai. 
: After that separation I 
visited my mother only three times and stayed 
with her altogether about seven months in 
fourteen years. Out of her great love for me she 
sent me away without apparently shedding a 
tear, and allowed me to seek my own education 
and development in the great world all alone, 
armed only with a mother’s love, a habit of 
study, and a little tendency to doubt. 

I spent six years in Shanghai (1904-1910) 
and seven years in America (1910-1917). Dur- 
ing my stay in Shanghai I went through three 
schools (none of which was a missionary school) 
without graduating from any. I studied the 
rudiments of what was then known as “‘the 
new education,” consisting chiefly of history, 
geography, English, mathematics, and some 
gleanings of natural science. Through the free 
translations by the late Mr. Lin Shu and others, 
I made my first acquaintance with a number of 
English and European novels, including those 
of Scott, Dickens, Dumas pére et fils, Hugo, and 
Tolstoy. I read the works of a few of the non- 
Confucian and Neo-Confucian philosophers of 
ancient and medieval China and was delighted 
in the altruism of Mo Ti and the naturalistic 
philosophy of Lao-tze and Chuang-tze 

Through the popular writings of the late Mr. 
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was eager to learn. Soon his search for knowledge led him 
to turn from his mother’s gods and embrace a rational 
philosophy — an attitude which she deeply regretted, and 
she explained it by saying that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of the boy’s soul. Hu Shih’s skepticism, how- 
ever, was but one milestone in his progress toward a 
satisfactory credo. What that credo ultimately became he 
reveals in this, the second and final installment of his 
article. 


Liang Chi-chao, the most powerful writer of 
the age, I came to know a little of such West- 
ern thinkers as Hobbes, Descartes, Rousseau, 
Bentham, Kant, and Darwin. Mr. Liang was a 
great admirer of modern Western civilization 
and published a series of essays in which he 
frankly admitted that the Chinese as a race had 
suffered from the deplorable lack of many fine 
traits possessed by the European people, no- 
tably emphasis on public morality, nationalism, 
love of adventure, the conception of personal 
rights and the eagerness to defend them against 
encroachment, love of freedom, ability for self- 
control, belief in the infinite possibility of 
progress, capacity for corporate and organized 
effort, and attention to bodily culture and 
health. It was these essays which first violently 
shocked me out of the comfortable dream that 
our ancient civilization was self-sufficient and 
had nothing to learn from the militant and 
materialistic West except in the weapons of 
war and vehicles of commerce. They opened to 
me, as to hundreds of others, an entirely new 
vision of the world. 

I also read Mr. Yen Fu’s translation of John 
Stuart Mill’s On Liberty and Huxley’s Evolu- 
tion and Ethics. Mr. Yen’s translation of Hux- 
ley’s essay had been published in 1898 and had 
been immediately accepted by the Chinese in- 
telligentsia with acclamation. Rich men gave 
money to have new editions made for wider 
distribution (there being no copyright law 
then), because it was thought that the Dar- 
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winian hypothesis, espe- 
cially in its social and politi- 
cal application, wasa 
welcome stimulus to a na- 
tion suffering from age-long 
inertia and stagnation. 

In the course of a few 
years many of the evolu- 
tionary terms and phrases 
became proverbial expres- 
sions in the journalistic 
writings of the time. Nu- 
merous persons adopted 
them in naming themselves 
and their children, thereby 
reminding themselves of the 
perils of elimination in the 
struggle for existence, na- 
tional as well as individual. 
The once famous General 
Chen Chiung-ming called 
himself “Ching-tsun” or 
“Struggling for Existence.” 
Two of my schoolmates bore 
the names “Natural Selec- 
tion Yang” and “Struggle 
for Existence Sun.” 

Even my own name bears 
witness to the great vogue 
of evolutionism in China. I remember dis- 
tinctly the morning when I asked my second 
brother to suggest a literary name for me. 
After only a moment’s reflection, he said, “How 
about the word shih (fitness) in the phrase 
‘Survival of the Fittest’?” I agreed and, first 
using it as a nom de plume, finally adopted it 
in I910 as my name. 


II 
: M Y SLIGHT knowledge of the evolution- 


ary hypothesis of Darwin and Spencer was 
easily linked up with the naturalism of some of 


the ancient Chinese thinkers. For example, it - 


delighted my boyish heart to find an equally 
youthful cobeliever of over two thousand years 
ago in the following story told in the Lieb-sze, a 
spurious work of the Taoist school: 

“The House of Tien held a great post-sacri- 
ficial feast at which over a thousand guests 
Were present. When fish and wild duck were 
offered, the host said with a sigh: ‘Great is Na- 
, ture’s kindness to man! She has produced grain 
and fish and birds for the use of man.’ The 


Block Prints by Lowell Balcom 
Out of her great love for me 
she sent me away. 


speech was applauded by 
all the guests present. 
Thereupon, the son of the 
House of Pao, who was only 
twelve years old, stepped 
forward and said: ‘It is not 
so, my lord. All the beings in 
the universe coexist with 
men on a basis of equality. 
There is no natural order of 
superiority and inferiority. 
They conquer and prey on 
one another only by virtue 
of their superior strength 
and intelligence. No species 
is purposely produced for 
the sake of another. Men, 
too, prey on those things 
which they are able to con- 
quer. How can we say that 
Nature has produced them 
for our benefit? Do not 
mosquitoes suck our blood 
and tigers and wolves eat 
our flesh? Shall we say that 
Nature has produced men 
for the benefit of mosquitoes 
and tigers and wolves?’” 

In 1906 a few of my 
schoolmates in the China National Institute 
founded a periodical called The Struggle — an- 
other instance of the popularity of the Dar- 
winian theory— which, being primarily 
interested in instilling new ideas into the un- 
educated masses, was-to be published in the 
pei-bua or spoken language. I was invited to 
contribute to its first issue, and a year later I 
became its sole editor. My editorial work on 
this magazine helped me not only to develop an 
ability in the use of the living tongue as a lit- 
erary medium, but also to think out, in clear 
language and logical order, the ideas and 
thoughts which had been taking shape since my 
childhood days. In many of my articles written 
for this magazine I strongly attacked the super- 
stitions of the people and was frankly icono- 
clastic and atheistic. 

In 1908 my family was in great financial 
difficulty because of business failures. At the 
age of seventeen I found myself facing the 
necessity of supporting myself at school and 
my mother at home. I gave up my studies and 
taught elementary English for over a year, 
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teaching five hours a day and receiving a 
monthly pay of eighty silver dollars. In 1910 I 
taught Chinese for a few months. 

Those years (1909-10) were dark years in the 
history of China as well as in my personal his- 
tory. Revolutions broke out in several prov- 
inces and failed each time. Quite a number of 
my former schoolmates at the China National 
Institute, which was a center of revolutionary 
activities, were involved in these plots and not 
a few lost their lives. Several of these political 
fugitives came to Shanghai and stayed with 
me. We were all despondent and pessimistic. 
We drank, wrote pessimistic poetry, talked day 
and night, and often gambled for no stakes. We 
even engaged an old actor to teach us singing. 
One cold morning I wrote a poem which con- 
tained this line: “How proudly does the wintry 
frost scorn the powerless rays of the sun!” 

Despondency and drudgery drove us to 
all kinds of dissipation. One rainy night I got 
deadly drunk, fought with a policeman in the 
street, and landed myself in prison for the 
night. When I went home the next morning and 
saw in the mirror the bruises on my face, this 
line in Li Po’s Drinking Song came to my mind: 
“Some use might yet be made of this material 
born in me.” I decided to quit teaching and my 
friends. After a month of hard work, I went to 
Peking to take the examination for the scholar- 
ship founded on the returned American portion 
of the Boxer Indemnity. I passed the examina- 
tion and in July sailed for America. 
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I ARRIVED in America full of pessimism, 
but I soon made friends and came to be very 
fond of the country and its people. The naive 
optimism and cheerfulness of the Americans 
impressed me most favorably. In this land there 
seemed nothing which could not be achieved by 
human intelligence and effort. I could not 
escape the contagion of this cheerful outlook on 
life, which, in the course of a few years, 
gradually cured my premature senility. 

When I went to see a football game for the 
first time, I sat-there philosophically amused by 
the roughness of the game and by the wild yells 
and cheers which seemed to me quite beneath 
the dignity of the university student. But, as 
the struggle became more and more exciting, I 
began to catch the enthusiasm. Then, acciden- 
tally turning my head, I saw the white-haired 


professor of botany, Mr. W. W. Rowlee, chil 
ing and yelling in all heartiness, and I felt » 
ashamed of myself that I was soon cheering 
enthusiastically with the crowd. 

Even during the darkest days in the firg 
years of the Chinese Republic, I managed to 
keep up my good cheer. In a letter written tog 
Chinese friend, I said: “Nothing is hopeless 
except when you and I give it up as hopeless,” 
In my diaries, I wrote down such quotations a 
this from Clough: “If hopes are dupes, feary 
are liars.” Or this, in my own Chinese transla 
tion, from Browning: 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 


triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, pe 
wake. 

In January, 1914, I wrote this entry in my 
diary: “I believe that the greatest thing I have 
learned since leaving China is this optimistic 
philosophy of life.” In 1915 I was awarded the 
Hiram Corson Prize for the best essay on 
Robert Browning. The subject of my essay was 
“In Defense of Browning’s Optimism.” I think 
it was largely my gradually changed outlook on 
life that made me speak with a sense of convic- 
tion in taking up his defense. 

I began my university career as a student in 
the New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. My choice was based on 
the belief then current in China that a Chines 
student must learn some useful art, and liters 
ture and philosophy were not considered of any 
practical use. But there was also an economit 
motive: the College of Agriculture then charged 
no tuition fee and I thought I might be able to 
save a part of my monthly allowance to send 
to my mother. 

I had had no experience on a farm and my 
heart was not in agriculture. The freshman 
courses in English Literature and German it 
terested me far more than Farm Practice and 
Pomology. After hesitating for a year and 4 
half, I finally transferred to the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the penalty of paying fou 
semesters’ tuition fee at once, which cost me 
eight months’ privation. But I felt more # 
home in my new studies and have nevé 
regretted the change. 

A course in the history of European philo 
ophy — under that inspiring teacher, the late 


A 
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For many years I had contented myself with an 
ancient doctrine of “‘ Three Immortalities.” 


Professor J. E. Creighton — led me to major in 
philosophy. I also took a keen interest in Eng- 
lish literature and political science. The Sage 
School of Philosophy at Cornell was a strong- 
hold of Idealism. Under its guidance I read the 
more important works of the classical philoso- 
phers of ancient and modern times. I also read 
the works of such later Idealists as Bradley and 
Bosanquet, but their problems never interested 
me. 

In 1915 I went to Columbia University and 
studied under Professor John Dewey until the 
summer of 1917, when I returned to China. 
Under Dewey’s inspiration, I wrote my disser- 
tation on “The Development of Logical 
Method in Ancient China,” which made me re- 
read the philosophical writings of ancient China 
and laid the foundation for all my later re- 
searches in the history of Chinese thought. 


Iv 


D URING MY SEVEN years in America, I 
had many extra-curricular activities which 
probably had as much influence on my life and 
thought as my university work. In days of de- 


, Spondency I took much interest in the Christian 


religion and read the Bible almost through. In 
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the summer of 1911, when I was a 
guest at a conference of the Chinese 
Christian Students’ Association held 
at Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania, I al- 
most decided to become a Christian. 

But I gradually drifted away from 
Christianity, although I did much 
reading in the history of its develop- 
ment. For a long time, however, I was 
a believer in the doctrine of non-resis- 
tance. Five centuries before Jesus, the 
Chinese philosopher Lao-tze had 
taught that the highest virtue resisted 
nothing and that water, which resists 
nothing, is always irresistible. My 
early acceptance of this teaching of 
Lao-tze led me to take a great liking to 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

When the Great War broke out in 
1914, I was deeply moved by the fate 
of Belgium and became a confirmed 
non-resister. I lived three years at the 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club and made 
many warm friends of all nationalities. 
Under the influence of such idealistic 
pacifists as George Nasmyth and John 
Mez, I became a zealous pacifist myself. I was 
one of the founders of the Collegiate League to 
Abolish Militarism which was formed in 1915 
at the suggestion of Oswald Garrison Villard. 

When later the International Polity Clubs 
were founded, under the leadership of Nasmyth 
and, Norman Angell, I was one of the most ac- 
tive members and participated in their first 
two annual conferences. In 1916 I was awarded 
the International Polity Club Prize for my 
essay on “Is There a Substitute for Force in 
International Relations?” in which I ex- 
pounded the philosophy of a league of nations 
on the idea of law as organized force. 

My pacifism and internationalism often 
brought me into serious trouble. When Japan 
entered the World War by attacking the Ger- 
man possessions in Shantung, she declared to 
the world that these were to be “eventually 
restored to China.” I was the only Chinese in 
America who believed in this declaration, and 
argued in writing that Japan probably meant 
what she said. For this I was ridiculed by many 
of my fellow students. When in 1915 Japan 
presented the famous Twenty-one Demands on 
China, every Chinese in the United States was 
for immediate declaration of war with Japan. I 
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wrote an open letter to The Chinese Students’ 
Montbly, counseling calmness and cool think- 
ing, for which I was severely attacked from all 
sides and often denounced as a traitor. War was 
avoided by China’s partial acceptance of the 
Demands, but the German possessions in China 
were not restored to China until seven years 
later. 

My reading of Ibsen, John Morley, and Hux- 
ley taught me the importance of honest think- 
ing and honest speaking. I read all of Ibsen’s 
plays and was particularly pleased by x 
Enemy of the People. Morley’s essay, “On Com- 
promise,” first recommended to me by my good 
friend Miss Edith Clifford Williams, has re- 
mained one of the most important spiritual 
influences on my life. Morley has taught me 
that “a principle, if it be sound, represents one 
of the larger expediencies. To abandon that for 
the sake of some seeming expediency of the 
hour, is to sacrifice the greater good for the less. 
Nothing is so sure to impoverish an epoch, to 
deprive conduct of nobleness, and character of 
elevation.” 

Huxley goes still further and teaches a 
method of intellectual honesty. He merely says: 
“Give me such evidence as would justify me in 
believing anything else, and I will believe that 
(the immortality of man). It is no use to talk to 
me of analogies and probabilities. I know what 
I mean when I say I believe in the law of the 
inversed square, and I will not rest my life and 
my hopes upon weaker convictions.” Huxley 
has also said, “The most sacred act of a man’s 
life is to say and to feel ‘I believe such and such 
to be true.’ All the greatest rewards, and all the 
heaviest penalties of existence, cling upon that 
act.” 

It is from Professor Dewey that I have 
learned that the most sacred responsibility of 
a man’s life is to endeavor to think well. To 
think sluggishly, to think without strict regard 
to the antecedents and consequences of 
thought, to accept ready-made and unanalyzed 
concepts as premises of thinking, to allow per- 
sonal factors unconsciously to influence one’s 
thinking, or to fail to test one’s ideas by work- 
ing out their results is to be intellectually 
irresponsible. All the greatest discoveries of 
truth, and all the greatest calamities in history, 
depend upon this. 

Dewey has given us a philosophy of thinking 
which treats thinking as an art, as a technique. 
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And in How We Think and Essays in Exper. 
mental Logic he has worked out this technique 
which I have found to be true not only of the 
discoveries in the experimental sciences, but | 
also of the best researches in the historical sci. | 
ences, such as textual criticism, philological 
reconstruction, and higher criticism. In all 
these fields, the best results have been achieved 
by the same technique, which in its essence 
consists of a boldness in suggesting hypotheses 
coupled with a most solicitous regard for con- 
trol and verification. This laboratory technique 
of thinking deserves the name of Creative 
Intelligence because it is truly creative in the 
exercise of imagination and ingenuity in seeking 
evidence and devising experiment and in the 
satisfactory results that flow from the success. | 
ful fruition of thinking. 

Curiously enough, this instrumental logic 
has turned me into a historical research worker. 
I have learned to think genetically, and this 
genetic habit of thinking has been the key to 
success in all my subsequent work in the his. | 
tory of thought and literature. More curious 
still, this historical way of thinking has not | 
made me a conservative but always a progres | 
sive. For instance, my arguments for the iit- | 
erary revolution in China have been entirely | 
based upon the undeniable facts of historical 
evolution and they have been so far unanswer- 
able by my opponents. 


Vv 
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HE DEATH of my mother in November, 


1918, was the occasion which led to the first, 
formulation of the credo for which I had been 
groping in the vast world for over fourteen 
years. It was published in February, 1919, inan 
essay entitled “Immortality, My Religion.” 
Because of my early boyhood readings I had 
long since rejected the idea of personal survival 
after death. For many years I had contented 
myself with an ancient doctrine of “Three 
Immortalities” which I found in the Tso Com- 
mentary on the Chun Chiu, where it was 
recorded that the wise statesman Shu-sin Pao 
declared in the year 548 B.c. (when Confucius 
was only three years old) that there were three 
kinds of immortality: the immortality of Vir 
tue, of Service, and of Wise Speech. “These at 
not forgotten with length of time, and that 8 
what is meant by immortality after death. 
This doctrine attracted me so much that ! 
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often spoke of it to my foreign friends and gave 
to it the name “ the doctrine of the immortality 
of the three W’s (Worth, Work, and Words).” 

My mother’s death set me thinking afresh on 
this problem, and I began to feel that the doc- 
trine of the Three Immortalities was in need of 
revision. It is defective, in the first place, in 
being too exclusive. How many people are 
there in this world whose achievements in 
virtue, in service, and in literary and philo- 
sophical wisdom cannot be forgotten with 
length of time? Christopher Columbus, for ex- 
ample, may be immortal, but how about the 
other members of his crew? How about the men 
who built his ships or furnished his tools, or the 
many pioneers who had 
paved the way for him 
either by courageous think- 
ing or by successful or un- 
successful explorations of 
the seas? How much, in 
short, must one achieve in 
order to attain immortality? 

In the second place, this 
doctrine fails to furnish any 
negative check on human 
conduct. Virtue is immor- 
tal, but how about vice? 
Shall we again resort to the 
belief in Judgment Day and 
Hell Fire? 

As I reviewed the life of 
my dead mother, whose ac- 
tivities had never gone be- 
yond the trivial details of 
the home but whose influ- 
ence could be clearly seen on the faces of those 
men and women who came to mourn her death, 
and as I recalled the personal influence of my 
father on her whole life and its lasting effect on 
myself, I came to the conviction that everything 
is immortal. Everything that we are, every- 
thing that we do, and everything that we say is 
immortal in the sense that it has its effect some- 
where in this world, and that effect in turn will 
have its results somewhere else, and the thing 
goes on in infinite time and space. 

As Leibnitz once said, “Each body feels all 
that passes in the universe, so that he who sees 
all may read in each that which passes every- 
where else, and even that which has been and 
shall be, discerning in the present that which is 
removed in time as well as in space.” We do not 





1400 — ago a man wrote an essay 
on “The Destructibility of the Soul.” 


see all, but everything is there, reaching into 
the infinite. A man is what he eats, and the 
work of the Dakota farmer, the California 
fruit grower, and a million other food providers 
lives in him. A man is what he thinks, and 
everyone who has influenced him — from 
Socrates, Plato, and Confucius down to his 
parish preacher and his nursery governess — 
lives in him. A man is also what he enjoys, and 
the work of numberless artists and entertain- 
ers, living or long dead, renowned or nameless, 
sublime or vulgar, lives in him. And so on ad 
infinitum. 

Fourteen centuries ago a man wrote an essay 
on “The Destructibility of the Soul” which 
was considered so sacrile- 
gious that his Emperor or- 
dered seventy great scholars 
to refute it, and it was re- 
futed. But five hundred 
years later a historian re- 
corded a summary of this 
sacrilegious essay in his 
great history. And another 
nine hundred years passed. 
Then a little boy of eleven 
chanced upon this _ brief 
summary of thirty-five 
words, and these thirty-five 
p words, after being buried 
for fourteen hundred years, 
suddenly became alive and 
are living in him and 
through him in the lives of 
thousands of men and 
women. 

In 1912 there came to my Alma Mater an 
English lecturer who gave an address on the 
impossibility of founding a republic in China. 
His lecture struck me then as quite absurd, but 
I was amused by his peculiar pronunciation of 
the vowel o, and I sat there imitating it for my 
own entertainment. His speech has long been 
forgotten, but somehow his pronunciation of 
the vowel o has stuck by me all these years and 
is probably now on the tongue of hundreds of 
my students without anyone’s ever being 
aware that it came through my mischievous 
mimicking of Mr. J. O. P. Bland. And Mr. 
Bland never knew it. 

Twenty-five centuries ago there died a beg- 
gar in a valley of the Himalaya Mountains. 
His body was decomposing by the roadside. 
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There came a young prince who saw 
the horrifying scene and was set to 
thinking. He thought over the im- 
permanence of life and of everything 
else, and decided to leave his family 
and go to the wilderness to think out a 
way for his own salvation and that of 
mankind. Years later he emerged 
from the wilderness as Buddha the 
Enlightened One and proclaimed to 
the world the way he had found for its 
salvation. Thus even the decomposi- 
tion of the dead body of a beggar has 
unwittingly contributed its part to the 
founding of one of the greatest reli- 
gions of the world. 

This line of reasoning led me to 
what may be called the religion of 
Social Immortality, because it is es- 
sentially based on the idea that the 
individual self, which is the product of 
the accumulated effect of the social 
self, leaves an indelible mark of every- 
thing it is and everything it does upon 
that larger self which may be termed Society, 
or Humanity, or the Great Being. The individ- 
ual may die, but he lives on in this Great Self 
which is immortal. All his virtue and vice, 
merit and sin, all his action and thought and 
speech, significant or trivial, right or wrong, for 
good or for evil — everything lives in the ef- 
fect it produces on the Great Self. This Great 
Self lives forever as the everlasting monumen- 
tal testimony of the triumphs and failures of 
the numberless individual selves. 


1 
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This conception of Social Immortality is | 


more satisfactory than the ancient Chinese doc- 
trine of the Three Immortalities in that it 
includes the lowly and the insignificant as well 
as the heroes and sages, vice as well as virtue, 
crime as well as meritorious service. And it is 
this recognition of the immortality of evil as 
well as of good that constitutes the moral sanc- 
tion of the doctrine. The decay of a dead body 
may found a religion, but it may also plague a 
whole continent. A chance remark of a bar- 
maid may lead to the sudden enlightenment of 
a Zen monk, but a wrong theory of political or 
social reconstruction may cause centuries of 
bloodshed. The discovery of a microscopic 
bacillus may benefit millions of people, but a 
tiny sputum from a consumptive may kill 
multitudes and generations. 
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Twenty-five centuries ago there died a beggar 
in a valley of the Himalaya Mountains. 


Truly the evil that men do lives after them! 
It is the clear recognition of the consequences 
of conduct that constitutes our sense of moral 
responsibility. The individual self owes a tre- 
mendous debt to the greater Social Self, and it 
is his duty to hold himself responsible to it for 
everything he does or thinks or is. Humanity is 
what it is by the wisdom and folly of our 
fathers, but we shall be judged by what hv- 
manity will be when we shall have played our 
part. Shall we say, “After us, the deluge”? Or 
shall we say, “After us, the millennium”? 


VI 


I. 1923 I had another occasion to 


_ formulate my credo in a more general way. An 


article on “Science and Our Philosophy of 
Life” by the geologist Mr. V. K. Ting, pub- 
lished in a weekly paper edited by myself, had 
started a long controversy which lasted almost 
a whole year. Practically every thinker of any 
standing in China had taken part in it. When 
the controversial literature was collected by 
some enterprising publisher at the end of 1923, 
it amounted to over two hundred and fifty 
thousand words. I was asked to write an intro- 
duction to this collection. My introductory 
essay added another ten thousand words to this 
already voluminous collection and concluded 
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with what I proposed as “a framework for a 
new philosophy of the universe and life,” to 
which, however, some of the hostile Christian 
missionaries have mischievously given the 
name of “Hu Shih’s New Decalogue.” I now 
translate it for what it is worth: 

1. On the basis of our knowledge of astron- 
omy and physics, we should recognize that the 
world of space is infinitely large. 

2. On the basis of our geological and pale- 
ontological knowledge, we should recognize 
that the universe extends over infinite time. 

3. On the basis of all our verifiable scientific 
knowledge, we should recognize that the uni- 
verse and everything in it follow natural laws 
of movement and change — “natural” in the 
Chinese sense of “being so of themselves” — 
and that there is no need for the concept of a 
supernatural Ruler or Creator. 

4. On the basis of the biological sciences, we 
should recognize the terrific wastefulness and 
brutality in the struggle for existence in the 
biological world, and consequently the untena- 
bility of the hypothesis of a benevolent Ruler. 

5. On the basis of the biological, physio- 
logical, and psychological sciences, we 
should recognize that man is only one 
species in the animal kingdom and 
differs from the other species only in 
degree, but not in kind. 

6. On the basis of the knowledge 
derived from anthropology, sociology, 
and the biological sciences, we should 
understand the history and causes of 
the evolution of living organisms and 
of human society. 

7. On the basis of the biological and 
psychological sciences, we should rec- 
ognize that all psychological phenom- 
ena are explainable through the law of 
causality. 

8. On the basis of biological and 
historical knowledge, we should rec- 
ognize that morality and religion are 
subject to change, and that the causes 
of such change can be scientifically 
studied. 

g. On the basis of our newer knowl- 
edge of physics and chemistry, we 
should recognize that matter is full of 
motion and not static. 

10. On the basis of biological, 
sociological, and historical knowledge, 
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we should recognize that the individual self is 
subject to death and decay, but the sum total 
of individual achievement, for better or for 
worse, lives on in the immortality of the 
Larger Self; that to live for the sake of the 
species and posterity is religion of the highest 
kind; and that those religions which seek a 
future life either in Heaven or in the Pure 
Land, are selfish religions. 

“This new credo,” I concluded, “is a hy- 
pothesis founded on the generally accepted 
scientific knowledge of the last two or three 
hundred years. To avoid unnecessary contro- 
versy, I propose to call it, not ‘a scientific 
credo,’ but merely ‘the Naturalistic Concep- 
tion of Life and the Universe.’ 

“In this naturalistic universe, in this uni- 
verse of infinite space and time, man, the two- 
handed animal whose average height is about 
five feet and a half and whose age rarely ex- 
ceeds a hundred years, is indeed a mere in- 
finitesimal microbe. In this naturalistic uni- 
verse, where every motion in the heavens has 
its regular course and every change follows laws 
of nature, where causality governs man’s life 
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The increase of his knowledge has extended his power, 


but it has also widened his vision 
and elevated his imagination. 
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and the struggle for existence spurs his activi- 
ties — in such a universe man has very little 
freedom indeed. 

“Yet this tiny animal of two hands has his 
proper place and worth in that world of infinite 
magnitude. Making good use of his hands and 
a large brain, he has actually succeeded in 
making a number of tools, thinking out ways 
and means, and creating his own civilization. 
He has not only domesticated the wild animals, 
but he has also studied and discovered a con- 
siderable number of the secrets and laws of 
nature by means of which he has become a 
master of the natural forces and is now ordering 
electricity to drive his carriage and ether to 
deliver his message. 

“The increase of his knowledge has extended 
his power, but it has also widened his vision 
and elevated his imagination. There were times 
when he worshiped stones and animals and 
was afraid of the gods and ghosts. But he is now 
moving away from these childish habits, and 


is slowly coming to a realization that the in-. 


finity of space only enhances his esthetic ap- 
preciation of the universe, the infinite length 
of geological and archeological time only 


makes him better understand the terrific hard. 
ship his forefathers had to encounter in build. 
ing up this human inheritance, and the regu. 
larity of the movements ‘and changes in the 
heavens and on earth only furnishes him the 
key to his dominion over nature. 

“Even the absolute universality of the law 
of causality does not necessarily limit his free. 
dom, because the law of causality not only en- 
ables him to explain the past and predict the 
future, but also encourages him to use his in. 
telligence to create new causes and attain new 
results. Even the apparent cruelty in the 
struggle for existence does not necessarily make 
him a hardened brute; on the contrary, it may 
intensify his sympathy for his fellow men, make 
him believe more firmly in the necessity of 
codperation, and convince him of the impor. 
tance of conscious human endeavor as the only 
means of reducing the brutality and wasteful- 
ness of the natural struggles. In short, this 
naturalistic conception of the universe and life 
is not necessarily devoid of beauty, of poetry, 
of moral responsibility, and of the fullest op- 
portunity for the exercise of the creative 
intelligence of man.” 


Joseph Wood Krutch will contribute the next paper to this series of Living Philosophies. 


Two Subtle Philosophers 


The subtle Tung Mi 
Advised his disciples 

To weep when in joy 

And laugh when in sorrow, 
Thus outwitting Pain, 
Goddess of sharp teeth 
And long claws. 


Sin Po, 


Subtler than his master, 
Neither laughed nor wept, 
Being unable to distinguish 
Between joy and sorrow. 


Why Wung Po Believes in Reincarnation 


KI married a lamb; 
The lamb died: 
A ferocious tigress 


Is sharing my bed. 


- Paul Eldridge 
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An Englishman’s Opinion 


of Us 
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Drawings by Robert Foster 


by GEOFFREY LAYMAN 


Bowe who overheard my wife and 
myself talking about my sister would imagine 
that we loathed her; but they would be wrong. 
We are extremely fond of her. But she gets on 
our nerves. She lives about five miles away 
from us on the other side of London, and every 
now and then we go over to dine and spend the 
evening with her and her husband. And when 
we settle down in the Tube on our way home, 
our tongues begin to wag. Her combination of 
extravagance and mean- 


We find our conversation immensely stim- 
ulating and enjoyable. We are, I hope and 
believe, good Christian people, with a high 
capacity for loving and a charitable outlook on 
life, but it never occurs to us eagerly to discuss 
with one another my sister’s real largeness of 
heart, her almost limitless unselfishness, her 
eagerness to see the best and not the worst 
in her neighbors, her courage under the strain 
of ill-health and other misfortunes, her social 
gifts, and her numberless 


ness (they are pretty well 
off), the mistakes she 
makes in managing her 
husband, her children, and 
her household, her occa- 
sional outbursts of moral 
and intellectual superior- 
ity, her dress, her food, her 
servants, her friends, the 
neighborhood in which she 
lives, the way she turns 
her toes out when she 
walks, her snobbishness, 
her lack of any sense of 


WwW. between the United States and 
England has frequently been pronounced 
*tunthinkable’”? by competent authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In spite of the sooth- 
ing effect of the Rapidan conversations between 
President Hoover and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, each nation continues to regard the 
other with suspicion and distrust—a fact 
which became only too evident during the 
London Naval Conference. This fundamental 
antipathy is probably the product of two di- 
vergent national characters, which, stemming 
from the same parent stock, have grown further 
and further apart with the years. Believing that 
the effort to see ourselves as others see us is a 
stimulating mental exercise, the Editor of The 
Forum invited Mr. Layman to set forth his 
frank opinion of America, which he has done 
in this article. 


other virtues and _nice- 
nesses. The fact is that she 
is, fundamentally and in 
the big things of life, so 
much like ourselves that 
we can’t understand why 
she isn’t like us in the little 
things; and in so far as she 
isn’t like us, of course, we 
think that she is wrong. 
But the very fact that she 
is in reality so much like 
us, and that both because 
of our likeness and our 


proportion, the fact that she swallows whole 
and with avidity everything that appears in 
the newspapers and every new doctrine of life, 
politics, morals, or letters that she reads in 
the magazines — all these things come under 
our critical and censorious review and provide 
us not only with endless amusement and inter- 
est, but with a comforting sense of our own 
superiority. 
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kinship we feel that we are on intimate terms 
enough to take liberties with one another, 
gives her endless opportunities of treading on 
our corns. And although she doesn’t know it, 
how she does tread on them! 

I sometimes wonder whether perhaps we 
don’t tread on hers too. 

Isn’t the relationship between us and my 
sister rather like that between England and 
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America? We are of the same stock, and once 
we had a common creed, a common set of 
prejudices, and a common outlook on life. 
But for some time we have followed different 
paths, and our fundamental fellow-feeling has 
become overlaid with a whole heap of dis- 
similarities. And in so far as America is dis- 
similar from us, of course we think that she is 
wrong. France, or any other foreign country, 
is also dissimilar from us; but then no English- 
man would expect or desire that a Frenchman 
or an Italian should be or think like himself. 
But we feel that we have a right to expect 
something better from you who, after all, 
had the advantage of an English education 
and speak the English language. And so you 
irritate us. 
My God, how you irritate us! 


THE RUB 


Wer Is 1T in the American people 
that irritates us so profoundly? The primary 
source of irritation lies, I think, in the com- 
plete inability of the average American to 
understand anyone else’s point of view than 
his own, or indeed to believe that it is possible 
that there should be any other point of view 
than his own. And inasmuch as his own point 
of view is the only one he understands or is 
prepared to admit at all into his mind, it 
necessarily follows that he assumes that his 
own point of view must be right, and that in 
so far as any other point of view exists, it 
springs either from ignorance or from dis- 
honesty, or both. Hence a profound conviction 
of his own moral, mental, and every other 
kind of superiority to the rest of the world. 

It would be easy to multiply instances 
of this quite peculiarly exasperating habit of 
mind. Only a few months ago 102 clergymen 
of New York addressed a public appeal to the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to do justice, 
according to the ideals of Mr. Gandhi, to the 
oppressed inhabitants of India; and simulta- 
neously appeared the news of an unusually 
violent outburst of racial hatred and oppres- 
sion in Texas. 

You would, I think, have been outraged, 
and rightly so, if a considerable body of the 
English clergy had addressed a public protest 
to the President of the United States on the 
subject of the treatment of Negroes in the 
Southern states of America; and still more if 
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the subject of lynching had been raised in the 
House of Lords as the question of India was 
recently raised in the Senate. And yet I venture 
to believe that our clergy and our House of 
Lords would have been on more solid ground in 
making such a protest or in permitting such a 
subject to be discussed than were your 
clergy or your Senate in their intervention in 
Indian affairs. 

But it is in fact inconceivable that the 
English, for all their arrogance (and we are 
an arrogant race) should be guilty of such a 
public breach of international courtesy, for, 
apart from the fact that we value good man- 
ners, we have learned, as apparently you have 
not, that there are always two and usually 
more than two sides to every question, and 
that our own view is not necessarily the only 
possible right one. 

The two big questions on which your sense 
of your own moral superiority has been most 
blatant in recent years have been the questions 
of the war debts and of prohibition; and as, 
while they have been discussed ad nauseam 
from almost every other aspect, they have 
not, so far as I am aware, been considered 
from this one, I will venture to spend a few 
moments on them. 


THE WAR DEBTS 


HE AMERICAN attitude toward the 
war debts, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
appears to be summed up in two statements: 
first, President Coolidge’s dictum that “They 
hired the money, didn’t they?” and second, 
Mr. Mellon’s letter of April, 1927, to President 
Hibben of Princeton in which he stated that 
the payment of $500,000 a day for sixty years 
which we are making to America as a result of 
the war is more than offset by the sums which 
we receive from our allies in payment of their 
debts to us and from reparation payments 
by Germany. 

Both these statements are strictly true. 
To you, apparently, they cover the whole 
ground. To us they appear to be only a 
ludicrously small portion of the truth. 

Take the second first. The implication — 
an implication which was clearly intended — 
in Mr. Mellon’s letter was that inasmuch as 
Great Britain was receiving in respect of loans 
which she herself had made to her allies, and 
from reparation payments by Germany, as 
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much as she had to pay over to the United 
States, the strict interpretation by the United 
States of Great Britain’s legal obligations 
toward her imposed no financial burden upon 
Great Britain. 

What are the facts? In the first place, 
although it may be the case that at the mo- 
ment when the Mellon letter was written 
Great Britain’s receipts from other sources 
were equal to, and would continue to be equal 
to but would never exceed, her payments to the 
United States, up to date her receipts from 
those sources had fallen short of the payments 
she had already made to the United States 
by no less a sum than $1,001,250,000. 

And in the second place, the fact that the 
whole of those receipts will have to be paid 
over to the United States means that, over 
and above this deficit of more than a billion 
dollars, Great Britain will receive nothing in 
respect of reparations and nothing in respect 
of her own loans to her allies — which 
amounted to over seven billion dollars, or 
nearly double the amount which she borrowed 
from the United States. Yet the United States 
is receiving from Germany, under the Dawes 
and Hague agreements, a sum estimated to 
cover her own reparation claims in full, and 
at the same time is obtaining from Great 
Britain repayment, with interest at three per 
cent, of the full amount of loans which she 
made to this country. 

In short, of the only two creditor nations 
among the Allies, one is repaid her losses and 
her loans in full, and the other (who both lost 
and lent more) receives nothing. The state- 
ment in the Mellon letter may be literally true, 
but it seems to us to be somewhat economical 
of the truth. 

It is equally true that we did hire the money, 
and that once the account was open it re- 
mained open on the same terms. There was 
neither the time nor the desire, during the 
crisis of the war, to enter into nice considera- 
tion of the contributions which each ally was 
making to the common cause. But it seems to 
us that this question of accounts really depends 
upon the motives which brought you into 
the war. Either you came in because you were 
convinced (whether rightly or wrongly is im- 
material) that it was a righteous war; or you 
came in because you recognized that if the 
Central Powers were victorious, you yourselves 
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would be the next victims; or you came in 
because you thought you had squeezed all the 
profit you could out of neutrality, and that 
there might now be more profit to be gained 
out of joining in on the winning side. 

If the latter was your reason, say so. (In- 
deed, Coolidge has gone near to saying it.) We 
shall not grudge you your money, but you 
must not ask for, or at any rate expect to get, 
our moral approbation. But if your motive for 
entering the war was the same as curs — 
namely, because you felt both that it was 
morally right to do so and that your national 
security demanded it — then we do not under- 
stand this sharp distinction which you draw 
between dollars on the one hand and blood and 
tears on the other. If our cause was a common 
cause, then the blood which we shed during 
those three years of neutrality was shed for 
you as well as for us. 

Those three years meant inevitably this: 
that you, with a population of 110,000,000 lost 
no more than 116,000 killed, while we, with a 
population of 43,000,000 lost 950,000. They 
meant that you took our place, not as we im- 
agine through any supereminent skill of your 
own, but simply because the place was for the 
time being vacant, in the markets of the world. 
Must they mean also that for sixty years to 
come we are to pay you $500,000 every day of 
every year — to you who, thanks to the war 
which has set up in every village and hamlet 
throughout our country a cross bearing the 
names of those whom we could ill spare, have 
become the richest nation in the world? 

If our cause was a common cause, then, if 
money was to be accounted for so strictly, 
what of blood? You say, “They hired the 
money.” It is true; but we gave our men. And 
we felt, as we still feel, that in a common 
cause where each gave, in money or in blood 
or in both, the utmost that it could give, 
what each gave, money no less than blood, 
should be regarded as a contribution put into a 
common pool, and not as a loan to be accounted 
for, dollar by dollar and drop by drop. 


PROHIBITION 


Ti: question of prohibition is of 
course an entirely domestic question. It is 
no one’s business but your own if America 
chooses to impose upon the liberty of her 
citizens restrictions which we should regard as 
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altogether outside the legitimate authority of 
a democratic government. But in this question 
of prohibition we English think that we per- 
ceive what seems to us a peculiar trait in the 
American character — a trait which is perhaps 
the necessary corollary of the American’s 
inability to understand anyone else’s point of 
view than his own. The American, we think, 
always tends to regard himself as an exception 
to rules which he would like to see enforced 


upon others; and the result is a readiness to 
vote in favor of laws which the individual 
voter himself may have no intention of obey- 
ing, and, consequently, a widespread disregard 
of the law. 

The inevitable consequence of these two 
correlated tendencies is that the real liberty 
of the individual citizen is menaced simulta- 
neously in two directions — on the one hand 
by a multiplicity of prohibitions to which no 
sane adult in a free country ought, in the 
opinion of the average Englishman, to be made 
subject, and on the other by the readiness of 
many of his fellow citizens to disregard not 
merely such laws as forbid him to drink 
alcohol or to smoke cigarettes or to teach the 
doctrine of evolution, but a// laws, including 
those which every civilized state imposes for 
the protection of the life and property of its 
members. 

But while the individual American thus 
tends to regard himself as exempt from the 
laws which he imposes upon his fellow citizens, 
he seems at the same time to regard it as 
intolerable that other nations should not, with 
instant humility, conform to his domestic 
prejudices. And it is here that the question of 
prohibition becomes of international impor- 
tance. The attempt to enforce prohibition in 
the United States has been accompanied by 
a whole series of outrages carried out by 
United States officers against British subjects 
and British property on the high seas or on 
Canadian soil. 

Neither Great Britain nor Canada has any 
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desire to assist or support its ships or its 
citizens in breaking the domestic laws of the 
United States; on the contrary, both govern- 
ments have done much, by refusing clearances 
whenever their own domestic laws permitted 
them to do so, by giving information to the 
appropriate United States authorities, and by 
other means, to codperate in the endeavor to 
suppress liquor smuggling into the United 
States. 

But the American, in his curious egotism, 
apparently assumes as a matter of course that, 
because he chooses to indulge in what other 
nations can only regard as a foolish and indeed 
dangerous experiment, it is the obvious duty 
of those nations to alter their own laws, to 
reverse traditional policies (and the three-mile 
limit for territorial waters is at least as sacro- 
sanct to us as is the Monroe Doctrine to you), 
and to acquiesce in lawless violations of their 
own territory and the murder of their own 
citizens on their own soil. And when other 
nations protest, America is righteously indig- 
nant that her noble efforts to enforce a higher 
standard of morality upon a sinful world 
should be thus thwarted. Can you wonder that 
we are irritated? 


AMERICAN CONDESCENSION 


L. 1s indeed this moral and material 
condescension of yours toward all other nations 
that we find particularly hard to bear. You 
are so conscious of your own superiority. Have 
you not become the richest nation in the world, 
and does it not therefore follow that you are 
more intelligent than other people? Was not 
your army in 1918 the finest army then in the 
field, and does it not therefore follow that 
your young men and women are physically and 
morally superior to those of other nations? 
Have you not scattered largess on an impover- 
ished Europe, and does it not therefore follow 
that you alone know the true meaning of 
nobility and generosity? Have you not de- 
nounced the wickedness of Europe in continu- 
ing to spend money on armaments, and does it 
not follow that America is the sole champion 
of international peace and disarmament? 
Have you not made the prohibition of alcohol 
a part of your Constitution, and is not this 
the greatest moral gesture yet made in the 
history of man? 

It is no doubt natural, and indeed right, 
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that a nation should believe itself to be better 
than other nations, but you make so much 
noise about it. And inasmuch as your present 
grandeur is built upon the foundations of our 
own bitter losses and misfortunes, you cannot 
expect that we also should fall down and wor- 
ship. And we are not convinced of the conclu- 
sions which you draw from your premises. We 
do not forget that for three years the whole of 
our foreign markets lay open to you, while at 
the same time you were able to sell enormous 
quantities of munitions, at a strictly commer- 
cial price, to us and our allies; and that what 
then made you rich and us poor was a war 
fought, as you admitted by your subsequent 
participation in it, in a common cause. 

We do not forget that your army of 1918 was 
just such an army as we ourselves had put into 
the field three years earlier; and of that first 
citizen army of ours how few were left when 
the Americans arrived, and of those who 
survived how many had been wounded twice 
and thrice and sent back to fight again. We 
have not, to the music of brass bands, sent 
charitable missions to Russia and Austria, but 
we have borne, and are bearing, a good deal 
more than our fair share of the financial 
burden of the war. 

We do not forget that the one really con- 
structive attempt that has been made to secure 
international peace — the League of Nations 
—was nearly torpedoed by America’s refusal, 
on purely selfish grounds, to participate in it, 
and that the main burden of every disarma- 
ment conference since the war has been 
America’s insistence on her right, regardless 
of her needs or of her dangers, to increase her 
navy until it is at least as big as that of any 
other nation. And as for the moral gesture of 
prohibition, we can only ask whether it is due 
to prohibition that (if we may accept the 
evidence of the American press and of Ameri- 
can magazines and novels) there is more drunk- 
enness and less chastity among the young 
women of America than among those of any 
other country in the world. 


THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE TERROR 


HESE THINGS irritate us. But there 
ls also, I think, in the attitude of mind of 
the thinking Englishman toward America, an 
element of apprehension. It is Americanism he 
is afraid of, and he is a good deal more afraid 


of it than he is of Bolshevism. The form of 
civilization which has sprung up in Russia is 
so wholly alien to our own that we are unlikely 
ever to be seriously affected by it. But the 
new civilization which we see arising in Amer- 
ica is dangerous precisely because it is in struc- 
ture the same as our own, being indeed based 
on the old civilization common to both of us, 
and differing only in its style. It is in fact 
a vulgarization of our own civilization; and 
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vulgarity is a much more infectious complaint 
than Communism. 

Vulgarity, I take it, is the expression of the 
uncultivated instincts of the herd, and one 
of its most characteristic symptoms is the 
habit of choosing always the easiest rather 
than the better of two alternatives — slipshod 
rather than careful speech, superficial rather 
than painstaking thought, strong rather than 
subtle flavors, obvious rather than harmonious 
ornament. The essential vulgarity of the new 
form of civilization which is springing up in 
America is typically displayed in two phe- 
nomena — American lawlessness and Ameri- 
can mass production. 

American lawlessness is vulgar inasmuch as 
it springs not from any perversion of the 
American character but from slipshod and 
superficial habits of thought. The cultivated 
and truly civilized white races of mankind — 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the 
English (the lawlessness of the French is due 
to a certain lack of balance in their character 
and not to any lack of true civilization) — have 
learned, by the application of intelligence to 
the science of government, that is, by taking 
the trouble to think, that the proper function 
of law is to protect the rights of the individual 
citizen, and for that purpose to impose such 
minimum restrictions and obligations as will 
prevent any one individual from encroaching 
on the rights of others. That this was the con- 
ception which you yourselves inherited is 
shown by the Constitution of the United 
States, which, prior to the Eighteenth 
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Amendment, was an admirable exposition 
of this principle. 

But you are too busy making money to do 
much thinking nowadays; and therefore, be- 
cause law in the past has proved capable of 
preventing men from committing the more 
obvious kinds of wickedness, you have assumed 
that it can be used to make men good. And as 
nearly everyone (and particularly nearly 
every American) naturally supposes that he is 
good enough already, the law has come to be 
regarded as an instrument for making other 
people good. 

The result is that whereas the whole of the 
existing and unrepealed laws now in force in 
Great Britain — from the Statutes of Merton, 
which were enacted in 1235, down to the Unem- 
ployed Insurance (Amendment) Act, which 
received the Royal Assent on December 24, 
1929 — are contained in fifty volumes in my 
office, the unrepealed laws of the United 
States would, I imagine, require a substantial 
library building to house them; and that 
whereas our laws are enforced, yours are not. 

The inevitable consequence of having on 
your statute books a vast mass of wholly disre- 
garded legislation, the strict enforcement of 
which would indeed paralyze the whole social 
and economic life of the country, is that the 
individual citizen is left to choose which laws 
he will obey and which he will not, and pretty 
soon he begins to obey only those laws which 
do not happen to be in conflict with his per- 
sonal desires and to disobey the rest. 


MASS CIVILIZATION 


ASS PRODUCTION is not so much 
vulgar in itself — although, indeed, things 
which are produced in very large quantities 
must be made to appeal to a fairly low level 
of taste — as an encouragement to vulgarity 
in those who already have a tendency in that 
direction. It is a good thing to raise, as mass 
production has raised, the material standard 
of the many by putting within their reach 
luxuries hitherto confined to the few. But it is a 
bad thing to apply, as America appears to be 
doing, the principles of mass production to the 
things of the spirit. 

It is of the essence of a truly great civiliza- 
tion to leave the fullest scope for individual 
self-expression within the framework of an 
ordered state. And it is for that reason that 
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I venture to think that of the five civilizations 
mentioned above, the Greek, the French, and 
the English are greater than the Roman and 
the German. But the whole tendency of mass 
production, once it has been allowed to escape 
from its proper confines, is toward the sup. 
pression of individuality. Everyone must 
not only live materially in the same kind of 
way; they must live mentally and spiritually 
in the same kind of way also. And inasmuch 
as it is not given to the many to live the 
mental and spiritual life of the few, mass 
production in this sense means inevitably the 
vulgarization of the mental and spiritual life 
of a nation. 

For indeed all true civilizations are aristo. 
cratic — aristocratic not in the sense that 
the good things of life are confined to the few, 
but that they spread downward from the few 
to the many. The civilization as a whol 
takes its color from the men and women at the 
top and not from the men and women at the 
bottom. In England and in France good man. 
ners, originally confined to the gently born, 
have spread through every class; our policemen 
and bus conductors are polite not because they 
have been taught to beso but because it is natu- 
ral to them to be so. In the States good man- 
ners, which were no less highly valued among 
decent people in the first half of the nineteenth 
century than in this country, have apparently 
ceased to exist. And therefore, although 
England, notwithstanding her monarchical 
form of government, is far more truly 4 
democracy than America, our government can 
afford to avoid the more obvious forms of 
discourtesy in our international relations, while 
yours, with its eye upon the Middle West, 
cannot. 

Ours is still, in the sense in which I have 
defined it above, an aristocratic civilization — 
a class civilization. Yours is becoming— 
indeed has become — a mass civilization. And 
it is the impact between these two civiliz 
tions, identical, as are the old colonial mansion 
and the modern suburban villa, in theif 
foundations and essential structure and 9 
profoundly different in their form and furnish 
ings, that we dread. How long can the truly 
good things of life—beauty of form, 4 
thought, of sound, and of taste — hold out 
against standardized factory practice, 
yellow press, canned music, synthetic gin? 
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What are the Products of 
General Foods? 


HERE IS the story of a family of 
food products...how 20 of your 
favorite foods rose from humble 
beginnings to an honor-place on 
the tables of America’s millions. 

To read this story is to know why 
General Foods, maker of these 20 
nationally advertised foods and 


more than 60 others, has achieved its 


position in the world’s largest busi- 
ness. It is to know what business 
leaders and bankers already know— 
that the sales and earnings of this 
company have that stability which 
comes from a wide diversification of 
products in a fundamental industry. 

This booklet will be sent free to 


any interested person. 


Write t General Foods 


CORPORATION 
Department U 


250 Park Avenue - 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, 
Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Min- 
ute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann’s Mayon- 
naise Products, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 


New York City 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


Speak for Yourself, George 
To the Editor: 

All that I can say in praise of George 
Jean Nathan’s credo in the December 
issue of THE Forum is that he is extremely 
frank. However, I cannot say that his 
attitude toward life is particularly unique 
nor is it at all commendable. I resent his 
judging all men by his own selfish stand- 
ards. I believe that a man who, being 
devoid of any feeling of generosity or sym- 
pathy toward his fellow men, assumes that 


everyone else is equally conceited, selfish, . 


and unprincipled at heart is even more dis- 
gusting than the hypocrite who professes 
virtues that he does not possess. The 
hypocrite, at least, believes that such 
virtues exist in his fellow men or he would 
not even trouble himself to pretend. And 
who can conceive of a kind, unselfish 
thought in another, who has not himself 
been inspired by such a thought? 
W. J. Dowp 
New York, N.Y. 


Barnyard Philosophy 
To the Editor: 

It struk me with konsiderable force 
thet George Nathan, in the December 
Forum, showed thet he had a lot in kom- 
mon with my Jersey heifer. This here 
heifer is also very slow about exposin’ her 
beliefs. She ain’t in the habit of undressin’ 
in public, and by heck, when she does 
she don’t expose a lot of dirty underwear. 

“The gratest pleasur with the least 
pain” is a breef summary of Nathan’s 
kreed, which means, as I figger, his own 
personal happiness without regard to 
others, or lookin’ out fer #1; plenty to 
drink, without regard to law; plenty to 
eat, providin’ it’s pallatable; plenty of 
wimmen, providin’ thair kongenial; plenty 
to do, providin’ it’s in moderashun; 
plenty to think about, except it ain’t 
riligion, reform, death, athletiks, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, the Kluxxers, the Anti-Saloon 
League, the W.C.T.U., the Y.M.C.A.; 
two baths a day and one musicle inster- 
ment only played in private. 

By gum, except fer thet musicle inster- 
ment, I can’t see but what Nathan and 
this Jersey heifer ain’t eggsactly alike. 
No, by cracky, thairs one more thing. 
Nathan wants his alkohol without regard 
to law. Wal, sence I last herd, my heifer 
ain’t sunk thet low. 


If this is a “living philosophy” and 
thairs any konsiderable number who’s 
livin’ it, I think it hed better be kalled a 
“Barnyard Philosophy,” cause this heifer 
of mine does all this hedonist stuff thet 
Nathan writes about, and neither brags 
about it nor gits paid fer it. 

Yours fer a better philosophy. 

FarMer JoHN SYNWOLT 

Warren, Ill. 


Mr. Nathan’s Faulty Whiffing 
To the Editor: 

In your December issue that great 
pundit of the drama, Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, in his naive confessions, says he 
is most fond of the ‘“‘cinnamon”’ scent of 
the carnation. The characteristic scent of 
the carnation is not cinnamon but clove. 
In fact the German name for this flower 
is “clove-blossom.” 

So we are forced to conclude that Mr. 
Nathan never took a good whiff at a real 
carnation, or else he does not know the 
clove odor, which, however, seems im- 
probable, as he likes his whisky at times, 
and New York speakeasies supply real 
cloves in quantities. Or else the malodo- 
rous New York drama has just played 
havoc with his sense of smell. 


ArtHuUR MERTON 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Sneering at the Boy Scouts 
To the Editor: 

As an Executive engaged in the Boy 
Scout movement at the present time, I 
cannot refrain from making a response to 
the article in the December Forum on 
“Little Babbitts,’” by a man who was 
formerly an Executive. The job of being a 
Scout Executive is hard enough now 
without the sort of thing Mr. Tillery 
writes being broadcast. Our principle 
complaint, however, is not that his article 
will make more work or more explanation 
necessary, but that in thousands of cases 
we won’t get a chance to explain. 

Many will read it, gulp it down as the 
whole truth, and then will begin passing 
the word that “Scouting is all wrong.” 
You know how things like that go in the 
United States. Snap judgments race across 
the continent, flung from tongue to 
tongue, with as much abandonment as the 
craze for playing yo-yo, building puppy 


golf courses, or establishing service clubs, 

We will have to admit that some of the 
changes which Mr. Tillery has describe 
have crept into the movement, and y 
can honestly declare that we who kney jt 
even as it was ten years ago, long for the 
old days when there was more hiking 
and camping, less organization, mop 
real scouting spirit, when all the me 
backing the movement were in it for the 
joy of service rather than self-aggrandize. 
ment, when the boys were led to do their 
scouting more in true boy fashion than jy 
the coddling way he now describes, whe, 
there was less blah. 

It seems well to point out, however 
that the boys of this country who ar 
without the best sort of leadership, the 
ones who by chance or design have been 
given into the hands of thugs and racke. 
teers, are causing this nation its thirteey 
million dollar crime bill. This point alone 
should argue eloquently in behalf of the 
principle of the Scout movement, which 
seeks to protect the boy and draw him into 
clean, fine, worthwhile activities and en. 
vironment, led by outstanding citizens, 
even though some of the tang and lure of 
the game has been lost. 

Horace C, Wooparp 

Brockton, Mass. 


Debunked, Deflated, Depreseed 
To the Editor: 

I have taken Tue Forum now for a few 
months and do not want to be without it. 
Much of it is good, some of it fine, some 
of it dangerous, some of it destructive, 
and some of it terrible— just plain terrible. 
It seems your effort to make your readers 
think has at times been carried too far. 
It is dangerous when you get to the 
point where you don’t care what they 
think. 

For a time it was rather hard to give up 
all my old-fashioned ideas about mother- 
love, patriotism, my fool idea that there 
might be pleasure in home life, civic duty, 
community effort, and some of the uplift 
movements. I had to read the seventh 
copy before I was convinced that all these 
and kindred sentiments, movements, and 
aspirations were empty, moronish, and the 
results of a backwardness inherited from 
vulgar pioneer lineage. 

I am now convinced. I have been com- 
pletely debunked. Your super-intelle 
tuals have done it. I am now a free man.! 
haven’t a damned idea left, but I am free 
and freedom (personal — everything must 
be personal) is the whole show. Theres 
nothing in anything, for everything ® 
wrong —that is, everything that 
If it isn’t, it would probably be right and 
would meet the full approval of your mi 
fed, super-intellectual, literary dyspept 

We're running a forum, aren't we 
Let’s discuss everything. Let’s justify 
nothing except our egotism and faith that 
we are of the intelligentsia. We are ‘ 
ferent. We have analyzed eve 


We know. We have downed every W# 
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experienced by the race from the cave to 
wherever, whatever, and whoever we are 
and found them unworthy of us. 

Kindly tell the author of “‘Polygamous 
Women” that after reading his master- 
piece I am awfully sorry I ever kissed my 
mother, when I should have known that 
my mother should have meant nothing to 
me and that we had better have lived in 
different homes, and that I now regret 
that I ever got any joy or comfort out of 
the fact that I am the father of my chil- 
dren. I was too primitive, but now it’s 
different. 

The old reformers have been something 
of a trial, but the new ones — what a 
change! They are not like the tall-hat 
type with the long black Prince Albert 
coats. Styles change in reformers. They 
get worse. 

E. O. Harrop, M.D. 

Marion, Ia. 

[Eprror’s Note: — The Forum tries to 
present both sides, all sides, of every ques- 
tion, assuming in its readers the intelligence 
necessary to choose from the material pre- 
sented what happens to fit their needs. We 
ask no one to accept unquestioningly all 
that we publish: indeed, anyone who did 
would soon find himself in Dr. Harrold’s 
state. We suggest that Dr. Harrold exercise a 
little discrimination and attempt to diagnose 
his own ills (since we cannot pretend to do it 
for him) before swallowing the entire con- 
tents of the medicine chest.| 


Ex-Librarian 
To the Editor: 

How any red-blooded, ambitious young 
girl can read the article in October’s 
Forum by R. Le Clere Phillips, and yet 
retain the poise for which the modern 
young working girl is known, passes all 
understanding, so far as I’m concerned. 

Yes, time was, Mr. Phillips, when girls 
thought their one place was in the home, 
a human door mat for some pampered 
mamma’s boy. But the worm has turned, 
Mr. ‘ Would-be-Clever.” Girls know, 
now, that there is actually a place for 
them in the universe besides that of wash- 
ing a man’s dirty sox daily, and tending 
cross babies. 

Do not misunderstand me. I fully ac- 
cept the fact that man is a necessary 
factor in the world’s routine. I accept 
him at his face value. In fact, I have one 
myself, of whom I think the world. 

However, if he could not have given 
me more than I was earning in my career 
as a librarian, however much I may have 
thought of him, he could have gone out of 
my life forever, rather than be his drudge. 
Love does not think of the “money side,” 
you say? Well, it should. For the old adage 
that love flies out the window when 
poverty comes in the door, is a true one. 

So my advice to you, young girls, and 


especially the poor ignorant young Bar- 
baras of whom Mr. Phillips speaks, is 
this: unless Prince Charming can give 
you something besides love, more than 
you can make at your own career, hand 
him down his walking cane, and continue 
stamping library cards, or any other form 
of “menial labor,” as Mr. Phillips would 
have it. 
Aw Ex-LisrariAn 


Denver, Col. 
[Eprtor’s Note — Miss Phillips, please.] 


Eight Can Live Well on $1800 
To the Editor: 

The article on the “poverty” of an 
eighteen-hundred-a-year income is a farce. 
When the average wage in the United 
States is reputed to be about fifteen hun- 
dred, what is so miraculous in the case of 
Mrs. Pennypacker? Out of the many cases 
with which I am acquainted where eight- 
een hundred a year furnishes a much 
higher standard of living than that of the 
Pennypackers’, I should like to mention a 
few facts concerning my own family. 

My father has had seven children, 
six living, and we have all been kept 
completely clothed all the time. In spite 
of this handicap he has accumulated in 
the past ten years a library of nearly 
two thousand volumes (all classical), 
saved, to my knowledge, over two thou- 
sand dollars, had three Ford cars, the 
last a Model A, had two radios, spent 
nearly four hundred dollars in five years 
on my musical education, and bought me 
tickets to at least two operas or Shakes- 
pearean plays each season during my 
adolescence (balcony seats, of course). 
And on top of that he has taken a vaca- 
tion trip covering about fifteen hundred 
miles each year. And all on eighteen 
hundred a year. No wonder I feel con- 
tempt for the pride displayed in the 
article’s self-assigned “poverty.” If dairy 
products mean anything, her mention of 
milk costing twelve cents a quart would 
indicate a location of quite moderate 
living costs. 

Dovatas F, Reeves 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The $1800 Complex 
To the Editor: 

Poor Prissy! Never have I heard of 
anyone overcompensating for an in- 
feriority complex more extravagantly 
than Priscilla Pennypacker. How she 
struts her stuff, pompously believing that 
she is impressing the world (of Forum 


readers) with her superior characteristics. 


Her favorite word is “eschew.”’ All the 
lovely material things that the rest of us 
poor weak mortals long for and try to sur- 
round ourselves with, she eschews. How 
blithely she deceives herself when she 


affirms so decisively that she is “jug 
what she purports to be.” Any tyro of 
psychology can read between the lines, 
How can a woman of her education and 
culture be so blissfully contented “with. 
out a decent standard of living”? Me. 
thinks the lady doth protest too much! 

It is all very well to try to carry the 
bluff through with sarcasm and humoroys 
quips, but the fact remains that she js 
telling the world that she is suffering from 
what Dr. Sadler calls “the mind at mis. 
chief.” 

There are great numbers of us who have 
to live as Mrs. Pennypacker does, but we 
do not dance around emitting silly chuck. 
les trying to make others believe we take 
no interest in all the comforts and beauty 
that an adequate income could bring tous, 

If it were not for that devil of over. 
compensation that Mrs. Pennypacker is 
harboring, she could not sit in comfort 
beside her fire evening after evening, 
hugging herself in her superiority and es- 
chewing the contacts that would make her 
see all too plainly what she lacks. No, 
she prefers not to be made aware. 

Priscilla, you can’t fool me. You better 
pay a visit to a responsible psycho- 
analyst. 

Mary NeupeEcker Grppines 

Harrisburg, Ore. 


Non-Cooéperative Husbands 
To the Editor: 

It was pleasing to glean the exuberance 
of youth in Mrs. Priscilla Pennypacker's 
article in the December Forum, “How to 
Raise a Family on $1800 a Year.” Most 
women try her method, but few men co- 
operate. Although the number of children 
may vary from none to seven, the princ- 
ple remains the same — non-codperation. 

Abe Martin, on Thanksgiving day, 
more nearly expressed the probable mat- 
rimonial picture: ‘Please, sir, don’t sel 
my husban’ any more gas,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Pony Mopps, pale an’ worn, with seven 
half-starved little children hangin’ to her, 
at the O.K. fillin’ station to-day.” 

I predict that Mrs. Pennypacker wil 
reach a worthwhile goal, and she will have 
the friends she desires, but it is probable 
that she will reach it, more or less, alone. 

Mrs. Frank P. Morcan 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Corn-plasters for Overproduction 
To the Editor: 

Your Mr. Fabian Franklin reminds m¢ 
of a headache I once had “cured” by # 
street-corner medicine man who'd beet 
selling corn-plasters. I simply sniffed # 
the plaster gum, after which the “doe 
went on a long spiel concerning the agowY 
of corns. In a few minutes the attentiv® 
crowd and myself grew corn-conscious 












ee 
ii completely forgot to hold the hawker to 
Just his promise concerning the cure of a head- 
0 of 


ache, which had meantime naturally 














































































































































































































































































= vanished. 
and This was, no doubt, the formula em- 
with. ployed by Dr. Franklin when he set out to 
Me, exorcise “The Specter of Overproduction” 
h! in your December issue. After telling us 
’ the that people of high standing and ability 
a have shown the folly of overproduction, 
he is he goes on blandly enough assuming (for 
from the readers) that what was meant by 
ms “overproduction” is simply the issuance 
of a flood of goods; which, if that’s what’s 
have meant, is of course a ridiculous cause for 
ut we fright, since everybody is anxious to use 
huck- and consume all possible. 
take From that point on the eminent doc- 
eauty tor finds it comparatively easy to sell his 
tous. “eorn-plasters” — but rhetorically only, 
a for in this instance the pinch is in the 
ker is belly, not in the toe. 
mafort So may we remind him that the reason 
-ating, overproduction looms ominously is not 
nd es that it is a word, but that the surplus 
ke her commodities which form the “over” 
. No, in production are super-profits and there- 
fore have not been paid for in wages — 
better the consumer’s buying power. What the 
sycho- worker does receive in wages is but a 
tithe of his normal produce. The surplus is 
Nes gotten from his labor through chicane 
devices such as speed-up, stretch-out, 
elusive bonus goals, and numerous decep- 
tions parading in the name of “industrial 
humanization.”’ With the surplus usually 
guiding the market price, it becomes in- 
eras creasingly difficult for the worker even to 
acker's buy back his normal produce, let alone 
low to buying back his employer’s super-profits. 
Most Meanwhile, and emulating his own 
hen C @ spirit, we suggest that the doctor would 
hildren do well to cease selling ‘“‘corn-plasters” 
princ: and change to soap. 
ration. SAMUEL TuMIN 
s = Brooklyn, N. Y. 
le - 
n’t sell 
so Mathematics No Philosophy 
‘to hal To the Editor: 
: After reading Albert Einstein’s con- 
ae tribution to the “What I Believe”’ series, 
“Al have I waited with considerable interest for 
obeble — in the Rostrum, hoping that 
s, alone. rom among such a polemical and candid 
BGAN body of contributors at least one might 
have sufficient temerity to brand the 
credo the twaddle it is. 
Instead, however, I read of the charms 
retion fy % the “simplicity and sincerity” of the 
tecondite professor, of his humility and 
‘inds me ae from egotism. I gather that I 
d” bys a a had no right to expect anything 
rd beet tandable from this man, “of whose 
niffed at 4 ®t Wisdom most of us are a little in 
e “doe” pane am inclined to the belief that “a 
he agony It j fails to do justice to the situation. 
attentive 18, perhaps, true that “few, if any, 
-ious and ve been able to follow” this super- 
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genius in his special field. But one may 
reasonably doubt, especially after reading 
of the professor’s outlook, that in that 
field will be found a helpful philosophy of 
life. Rather, it would seem that a “living 
philosophy” should be somewhat inti- 
mately concerned with living; and it is 
doubtful that one who “does not belong” 
to country or state or friends or family 
has experienced much of life. 

It is deplorable, no doubt, that so many 
who could easily have gotten along with 
only a spinal cord have been burdened 
with brains — of a sort; and yet, perhaps 
some of us would rather dispense with 
the brain than the spine, particularly if 
the possession of a real brain must bring 
that aloofness peculiar to genius and 
fanaticism. 


Epaar 8. MILLER 
Kansas City, Kan. 






‘w 
Mie... 
“It makes You Want to Fight” 

To the Editor: 

I am attaching my check for another 
year’s subscription to your thought- 
provoking magazine. I do not see how any 
minister can do without it. Sometimes it 
pleases you, and sometimes it makes you 
want to fight. However, nothing whets 
the mind like opposition. Generally, the 
preacher needs somebody to stand up in 
the congregation and tell him that he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about — 
and that’s just what Tue Forum does. 


Rev. Eimer Warp Coe 
South Bend, Ia. 


“A Gust of Cold Wind” 
To the Editor: 

The remarks of James Truslow Adams 
in the article “Pollyanna, Our Patron 
Goddess” [November issue] come to the 
reading public like a gust of cold wind to 
an unventilated room. Seldom have we 
seen an article of such sting, straight- 
forwardness, and substantiality. Doubt- 
less a few more gusts of cold air would 
awaken Americans — especially western 
Americans — from their slumber of forced 
satisfaction and at least stimulate in them 
the sense of criticism which Mr. Adams 
finds increasingly lacking in this country. 
With a few more articles as cutting yet as 
sound, Tue Forvum will become not only a 
magazine of controversy but a magazine 
of foresight. 

Viner M. Paine 

Abington, Conn. 


*A Cool, Refreshing Breeze” 
To the Editor: 

I am renewing my subscription to THE 
Forvum because it is well-nigh indispen- 
sable. It is the most interesting and en- 
livening magazine which I read. It im- 
presses one by its absolute fairness and 
its earnest search for truth. 

A spirit of insincerity, hypocrisy, and 
deceit seems to pervade America to-day, 
and a magazine such as yours, which is 
fair and open to all comers, is like an 
oasis in a desert. It is much like a cool, 
refreshing breeze after a hot and sultry 
day. 

I am not saying this to flatter you, or 
to make you feel good, but merely to give 
you assurance that there is at least one 
man in America who thoroughly approves 
your magazine. 

E. M. Wuitman 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Insurance Against Panics 
To the Editor: 

The stock-market collapse, now round- 
ing out a twelvemonth, has naturally sug- 
gested the idea that this sort of panic 
might be prevented by means of some 
form of insurance; and at least one plan to 
that effect has been more or less definitely 
outlined in a respectable quarter. It would 
be rash to assert that calamities like that 
of last October cannot be averted in any 
such way; yet the presumption is very 
strong that they cannot. The plan re- 
ferred to is a cautious one; it proposes 
that the bulk of the income of the insur- 
ing corporation shall be derived from 
premiums collected from insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts, trust companies 
and savings banks, with a small part from 
the public; and it also seems to contem- 
plate limitation of the insurance to a 
selected group of about three hundred 
preferred and common stocks. With the 
double limitation thus imposed on the 
operation of the insurance, the scheme 
might be entirely safe; and it would cer- 
tainly be free from the fault which every 
competent economist knew to be a fatal 
objection to one of Mr. Bryan’s happy 
thought “paramount”’ issues, the guaran- 
tee of bank deposits. But one cannot 
help thinking that safety from disaster to 
the insuring corporation could only be 
purchased at the cost of failure to accom- 
plish the end arrived at — the prevention 
of stock panics. “‘This is a queer world,” 
said Pat; “the poor, the very people who 
need money, are the ones that haven’t 
got it”’; and it looks as if the stock-market 
would prove to be just that kind of world 
in regard to the need of insurance on the 
one hand and the possession of it on the 
other. 

FABIAN FRANKLIN 


New York, N.Y. 
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Shakespeare 
Hand 


How the sun gleams, you muse, as you 
wander down a lane edged with dogrose 
and hawthorn: ‘Andyes?’echoesthe road, 
““I knew the tread of Roman sandals’’ It 
winds onward through Royal Leaming- 
ton Spa of “‘ye fyne waters.’’ Past 
Kenilworth where Leicester and Queen 
Elizabeth romped and revelled. Over 
the green dales and billows of Warwick 
to Stratford-on-Avon. On Henley Street 
there is Shakespeare’ s perfectly preserved 
birthplace—the world’s proudest house. 
The stairs may creak a welcome as you 
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An Old Hawaiian Custom 


by RUTH TAYLOR WHITE 


TS THOSE who are strangers to 
| Hawaii, the many-voweled native words 
| have only a peculiar and rather silly 

appearance when set down in print, soft 
_ and ingratiating though they sound when 
spoken. One of these words is luau, which 
| signifies a typical Hawaiian feast. Let us 
| go to such a party and there be introduced 
to the pig roasted in ti leaves in an under- 
ground oven, to the hula girls, and, in 
short, to a unique native ceremony. 

We are greeted at the door by our 
Hawaiian hostess, who is dressed in a 
gorgeous red satin dress with a long train. 
“Except for the train, that dress looks 
exactly like a Mother Hubbard,” comes a 


| stage whisper from a lady tourist. 


ascend to see the very room in which he | 


was born. The flowers and shrubs in the 


garden shyly nod that they are the ones | 


that Shakespeare described in his plays. 

Harvard came to Stratford to woo 
Catherine Rogers and not far away stands 
her timbered sixteenth century house. 
Prince Rupert quartered in Stratford to 
meet Queen Henrietta, and King Charles 


** 4 Mother Hubbard is just what it is,” 
we are informed. “Those dresses were in- 


| troduced by the missionaries. Before they 


came, Hawaiian women merely wore 


| skirts of ti leaves and a wreath of flowers, 


or lei, around their necks.” 
At this point our host appears. “Come,” 


II rode hard by on his romantic flight | he says, “the pig is ready, and we must 
| take it out of the oven or it will be ruined.” 


from Worcester. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations 
will be glady made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 


| He appears to be very excited, and we 


| wonder why he cannot remove the pig 
| himself. But there is a ritual attached to 


| that task, as we learn on following him 
| into the garden. It is a lovely moonlight 
| night, and the odor of plumaria and olean- 
der is heavy about us. We pause to exam- 
| ine a giant hibiscus and are about to grow 





| sentimental — but our host will have 
none of it. “Come,” he repeats. “The 
moon will wait. But the pig will not.” 

There is no sign of an outdoor grill, and 
we are beginning to think that roasting 
| the pig is the Hawaiian version of snipe- 


hunting when we are brought to a halt be. 
side a spot where the earth is barren ani 
the sod freshly turned like a new graye 
We line up in a semi-circle. The hog 
solemnly takes his stand a little to one side 
as two Hawaiians with shovels appew 
from the shadows. The grave-digging at. 
mosphere becomes more and more strik- 
ing. The two workers start shoveling 
aside the black dirt, very carefully, as the 
host explains: 

“Roasting a pig in an underground oven 
is a difficult art. I have seen it done hu- 
dreds of times, but I would not attemptto 
do it myself. For if the oven is not per- 
fectly built, the coals properly laid, and 
the stones for the inside of the pig heated 
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to just the right temperature, the pig wil 
either be burned to a crisp or will not 

at all. These men are artists in pig-roast & 
ing — wait and see.” 

“Ugh!” exclaims a fastidious guet 
“Till never eat anything that has bea 
mixed up with all that dirt.” 

Meanwhile the two diggers have ct 
tinued to shovel away the layers of dit 
from which steam is beginning to ns, 
and we realize that something is going ® 
underneath. At a depth of about a fos 
lighter spots appear in the black pe 
These are discovered to be gunny 
carefully placed so that no bit of di 
might come near the roast. They # 
reverently laid back from the steal 
oven, dozens of them it scems, a8 
underneath — leaves appear, Df 
from the heat within. 

“Ah, smell it!” come several ene 
delicious odor arises from the ovel: ™* 
moment, after layers and layers of k 





He went atitasa 
Business Man would 


He was ready to start on a two months’ tour of 
Europe. His only task in preparation for the journey 
had been to think over where he wanted to go, roughly 
jotdown his wishes and turn the memorandum over to 
the trained travel staff of the American Express 
Company. Then his worries ceased. These travel 
technicians made all the plans and arrangements for 
the entire trip. 


In his pocket were his steamship tickets, passport, 
visas, a day-by-day itinerary with schedule time for 
trains, sleeping car space, and aeroplane tickets, 
reservations for motor trips, and hotels. All in ad- 
vance and all paid for. 


In another pocket was a comfortably fitting wallet of 
American Express Travelers Cheques—assuring him 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 


of financial security abroad—his guest card, entitling 
him to make his headquarters at American Express offices 
—entitling him also to the assistance of the American 
Express interpreters stationed at piers, depots, and 
frontier points, to the advice and help of all the experienced 
travel staffs in the American Express offices abroad, as 
well as the use of those offices as his personal mail and 
cable addresses. 


Without leaving his own office this modern business man 
had made sure that every minute of his two months’ vaca- 
tion in Europe would be free of all annoying details so that 
he might dedicate his time to enjoyment alone. To make 
your travel plans equally complete and effortless, phone, 
write or call at the nearest American Express Office or 


American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York. 








We will gladly help you with 
your itinerary, including Sweden 
and Denmark if you wish. Our 
services are free — we sell nothing. 


RAVELING individually or in 

groups, the inquiring American is 
welcome in Russia. The Open Road, 
now in its fifth season, renders them a 
specialist's service based on a specialist's 
knowledge and facilities. 


«MOSCOW» 


Modemistic workers’ clubhouses, revo- 
lutionary theatres and museums, com- 
munal apartments, restaurants and nur- 
series, factories managed by workers... 
the directing force of a unique capital... 
and in the background the ancient 
grandeur of imperial palaces and orthodox 
churches. 


THE PROVINCES 


The Volga, the limitless wheat fields of 
the Ukraine, the snow-capped Caucasus, 
the Crimean coast resorts. Everywhere 
the tempo and transforming influence of 
the 5-Year Plan, the Sundayless Week 
and Collective ferming. 


The OPEN 
ROAD 


Room 2370-78 
20-26 W. 43d St. 
New York 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


SEVENTY-FIVE per cent. of 
Norway’s mountainous terrain 

is so wild, steep, rough, or cov- 

ered with glaciers and snow- 
fields, as to be almost inacces- 

sible. Yet even among these 
awesome places there are modern 
railroads, safe motor roads, or navi- 
gable fjords or lakes, that enable the 
traveler at least to see all of the 
grandest, most magnificent scenic 
spots, and to visit many of them. The 
mild summer climate, under the mid- 
night sun, allows you to approach to 
the very edge of a living g acier, 
beside which are flowers in bloom. 
Norway abounds in such odd con- 
trasts, and it offers the visitor thou- 
sands of sights and experiences to be 
found nowhere else in the world. 


342 Madison Avenue 


NewYork, RYU-USA 





MONTCLAIR 


49th to 50th Streets 
LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


A New Luxurious Hotel 
as Homelike as Though 
You Had Designed It 
for Yourself 


ROOM AND BATH, 
TUB AND SHOWER 


$3 to $5 Per Day 





For 2 Persons $4 to $6 Per Day 


Suites $8 to $15 Per Day 


SUPERB CUISINE 
Radio in Every Room 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 
Direction—S. GREGORY TAYLOR 
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nnn ee, 
and ti leaves have been laid back, the ig 
appears. It is lying on its back in a nest of 
browned leaves, its legs tied together, 
The two Hawaiian workers now dip their 
hands into a bucket of cold water and, 
thrusting them quickly into what was once 
the pig’s stomach, begin to take out the 
hot stones with which it is filled. 

A large wooden dish is brought and 
placed beside the yawning pit. Very 
reverently, the pig is picked out of its bed 
of leaves and placed on the platter. There 
is a general licking of lips, and the guests 
start for the house, all ready to begin eat. 
ing at once. But the host says no — we 
must wait; so reluctantly we move back to 
the oven. Roasted sweet potatoes are 
being taken out and placed around the 
pig. Also little packets done up in leaves 
and tied like Christmas gifts are strewn 
here and there about the platter. “Those 
are chicken and pork steamed in ti leaves,” 
the host tells us. “They will be more 
highly flavored with herbs than the whole 
pig.” ‘ 

At last the oven is emptied. True 
Hawaiian hospitality demands that there 
be an endless supply of food. We adjourn 
to the house — and the feast is on. 

We are seated at a table that is laden 
with delicacies — salmon bellies mixed 
with chopped tomatoes, red Hawaiian 
salt, two kinds of coconut dainties (which 
prove to be puddings), and pineapples 
placed on the table whole, though we find 
upon examination that they have been 
hollowed out and the fruit sliced and 
reinserted. There are also chopped leaves, 
like spinach, and the watermelon without 
which no luau is complete. 

And there is poi! Poi is a pale, lavender- 
ish substance, looking like nothing % 
much as a gob of library paste. It has 
faintly sour odor and, upon first acquait- 
tance, looks most unappetizing. 

“Try it,” urges our host. “This is ex- 
cellent poi, being a few days old, and you 
will find it a wonderful aid to digestion. 
Fall to, everybody!” 

“But they’ve forgotten to put o 
knives and forks,” one embarrassed lady 
murmurs, doubtless thinking of her ow 
forgetful Dinah at home. 

“We eat in true Hawaiian style — with 
the fingers,” our hostess gently points out. 
“That little bowl of water is a finger bow 
to be used as needed. For the poi, you ux 
two fingers held tegether — so — and you 
dip up a portion like this. There is one 
fingered, two-fingered, and three-fingerel F 
poi. The three-fingered poi is almost 
soup.” 

Then the carved meat is brought in and 
placed before us, together with the sweé 
potatoes and the packets of 
chicken. We attack the meat with olf 
fingers — and it is delicious. It is done ™ 
a turn and falls apart at a touch. Tie 
chicken proves equally good. The % 
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however, is a bit difficult, to put it mildly, 
for it tastes very much as it looks. 

“Try the poi with a bite of the salmon 
and tomato — you will like it better.” 
And this proves to be good counsel. The 
salty flavor of the fish kills the sour taste 
of the paste (though the raw taste of the 
salmon is almost as bad as the pot.) 

“A taste for poi is quickly acquired,” 
someone says. “It is better with okolehau, 
which, in case you haven’t already dis- 
covered it, is the national Hawaiian 
drink.” Whereupon our host becomes 
apologetic as he explains that no luau is 
really a luau without a bit of “oke.” The 
prohibition officers, however, forbid it. 

Finally the meal comes to an end and 
we discover that in spite of our fears we 
have found a great many Hawaiian foods 
to our liking. We feel like settling down 
for a good nap, but the shout, “Here come 
the hula girls!”” drives away all thought 
of a siesta. The girls are the pretty daugh- 
ters of our host, together with some of 
their friends, three of four older women — 
and Mary. 

“Mary taught me to dance when I was 
a small boy,” the host says, by way of 
introduction, “‘and there isn’t a youngster 
who can touch her hula-hula. You shall be 
the judge.” 

The room is cleared, and we drape 
ourselves around the sides while the hula 
girls take their places at one end with the 
singers and musicians. The singers are 
dressed in gay frocks like that of the hos- 
tess, but the young girls wear bright silk 
blouses and fresh grass skirts woven to fit 
snugly about the hips and giving off a 
delicious fragrance of crushed leaves. Gay 
leis of bright flowers adorn their hair, and 
silk leis are twisted about ankle and wrist. 
All are barefooted. 

“A-le-ko-ki-” the haunting music be- 
gins, and the girls swing rhythmically into 
the dance. Skirts swish, hips roll, shoul- 
ders are perfectly still and poised, and the 
arms weave back and forth with an un- 
canny grace. Every movement of the hula 
dance has a meaning all its own, the key 
being the facial expressions and the de- 
scriptive motions of the hands and arms. 

“And to think that I always considered 
the hula vulgar!” one of our party whis- 
pers. “Why, I have never seen anything 
so graceful as that flowing movement.” 

The girls make their closing bow, arms 
extended in front of them, one hand rest- 
ing on the other. This gesture means, 

I thank you.” They retire amid great 
\ applause. Then one of the older women, 
Weighing perhaps two hundred pounds, 

es her place in the center of the floor. 

There is general consternation among the 

guests, who cannot believe that she is go- 

‘ Ing to do the hula in the wake of the girls. 
Yet hula is just what she does. 

is the Queen’s Dance,” it is an- 

nounced. “The dance describes her loveli- 


DOWN 


Statler beds are as luxuri- 

ous as money can buy. 

Each has a deep box spring 

topped by an inner-spring 

hair mattress . . . nothing 

is more conducive to rest- 
ful sleep. 


Oh, what a difference there is in beds! There’s the 
stern kind — the sad type — the lumpy affair. And 
then there’s the Statler bed . . . buoyant, restful. 


“What a bed!” you think, as you yawn and stretch 
in lazy content on the mattress that is comfortable 
all over — that doesn’t sag in a single place — that 
yields pleasantly to the curves of your body. 

Finally, you switch off your radio... put out the 
light at the head of the bed ... pull up the snowy 


white sheets and the blankets... . 
down, down into sleep. 

In the morning you awake to find a newspaper 
under your door, and soon you’re whistling merrily 
in your bath — eager for your breakfast. And as you 
start about the business of the day, refreshed and 
rested and happy, we know you will think with en- 
thusiasm of the gracious personal service you have 
enjoyed, of the many comforts of your room. And 
we fancy, too, you will remember it was the Statlers 
that first gave travelers the modern hotel. 


and sink down, 


HOTELS STATLER 3 
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NOW IT’S 


Australia 


... the newest travel idea 


Au oceans lead to Australia—below 
the equator, where winter turns to 
summer. 
All along the Pacific route lie lovely 
Hawaii, French Tahiti, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, Fijiand New Zea- 
land ... then the brilliant million-peo- 
—_ cities of Sydney and Melbourne. 
rom Europe, the African Cape, the 
Panama Canal or the Orient you can 
go on to Australia just as easily and 
interestingly. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Plan now to see the great, tangled 
jungles hung with brilliant orchids, 
placid valleys, limitless “bush” peo- 
pled with the world’s queerest animals 
and birds—and all reached by excel- 
lent rail and motor roads. 


Every travel bureau or steamship line 
can tell you more about it and arrange 
everything. But now, while it’s con- 
venient, send this coupon for interest- 
ing illustrated booklets. 


TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


844 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of a change of address, to be effective 
with the March issue of Forum must reach 
the Subscription Department by January 31. 
The Post Office does not forward magazines, 
including Forum, which are mailed under 
the Second Class Rate of Postage. 


Please give your former address when ad- 
vising the Subscription Department of your 


Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20,000 satisfied members. Small 
. First class hotels. More 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 days 
$235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
country tour $345. 
Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
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ness, the beauty of her face, her eyes, her | 
shoulders, her hips, her knees, and her | 


grace.” The huge Hawaiian swings into 
motion with a grace that is little short of 
miraculous. We are so fascinated by the 
weaving wrists that we forget the broad 
expanse of hip. She is regal, lost in the 
dance she portrays so feelingly and beau- 
tifully. 

Now the ukuleles and steel guitars are 
put aside and gourds decorated with 
feathers stuck in the top are brought out 
and given to each of the dancers, who seat 
themselves in a row on the floor. The 
singers take their places at the end of the 
line with large calabashes, which they 


| beat rhythmically. 


“We will now show you some of the real 
old-time Hawaiian dances, as they were 
done before stringed music was intro- 
duced. The gourds were the only instru- 


ments in use before some Portuguese | 
invented the ukulele and someone else dis- | 
| covered that you could make a guitar 


wail by rubbing a piece of steel on it. 


| Musical notes were brought here by the 


missionaries. That is why so many of the 
Hawaiian songs have the mournful chant 
of hymns.” 

It is hard to think of a hula without the 


| rolling hip movement, but the native hula, 
| done sitting on the floor and weaving the 
| body to and fro to the shaking and beating 
| of the gourds, is even more stirring. “It is 


a gift,” says one of the Hawaiians. “I’ve 
seen white women study the hula for 
years and never really master it.” 

And then, after an exhibition in which 


| the fifty-year-old Mary does a hula — fer 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 


all the world like a ship on a tossing sea — 
with grace and abandon, the feast comes 
to an end. The strains of “Aloha Oe” 
sound through the evening air, and the 
luau is finished. 

Moonlight and romance, the luau — 
they’re more than an old Hawaiian cus- 
tom. They are in the air, out there in 
those islands so many miles from any- 
where. No wonder Hawaii has become the 
Mecca of honeymooners. The breath-tak- 
ing heritage that is the natural heritage of 
the islands, together with its balminess 
and a feeling of gay indolence, make it a 
perfect spot for love’s young dream. 

But one need not be a bride or a groom 
to earn a welcome in Hawaii. Hospitality 
is part of the native creed. “Komo mai 
e noho tho,” (Come in and sit down) is 
the greeting which is extended to every- 
one. In olden times there was a statute 
compelling any reluctant Havvaiian to be 
gracious. “Look not with ungracious eye 
upon a traveler who passes your door. You 
must bid him enter. Your pig must be 
killed, your bowl must be greasy from 
the food that you offer him. Otherwise 
you shall be taken to the public place 
and shamed.” 

The law of the luau — it works to-day. 
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WASHINGTON’S 
FINEST HOTEL 


AN INSTITUTION 
IN KEEPING WITH 
THE BEAUTY AND 
GRANDEUR OF 
THE NATIONS 
CAPITAL 


DANIEL J. O’BRIEN 
President, Managing Director 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT L STREET 
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Editor writing under David Raffetock; 80% 
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Way Past the Editor,” free. 
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SWEDISH MATCHES 


Swepen could hardly be termed 
adjacent to the United States, yet it is 
near enough to be visited by some of our 
more traveled sportsmen. Prominent 
among the snow-and-ice events this sea- 
son is the traditional “‘Vasa Skii Run,” 
most important of the winter sports com- 
petitions, which is held on March first. 
The ninety-one kilometer course stretches 
from Siilen, near the Norwegian border, 
to Mora, in Dalecarlia, over the same 
route taken by King Gustav more than 
four hundred years ago. The cream of 
Sweden’s skii runners participate. The 
same week sees the opening of the gay 
winter sports festival at Are, “Sweden’s 
St. Moritz,” in the province of Jamtland. 
This annual occasion is marked by com- 
petitions in skiing, tobogganing, curling, 
and so on, and many foreigners participate 
each year. Are is reached by fast trains 
from Stockholm and has many modern 
hotels. Incidentally, though it is not pri- 
marily a sporting event, the Northern 
lights are best viewed in March; they are 
most easily visible from the Lapland cities. 


DOWN TO THE SEA 


"Two sreamsutp companies serving 
the Pacific Coast and Hawaii will feature 
five transcontinental boat trains this 
winter. Through Pullmans operated by 
the Lassco Line will leave New York 
January twentieth and February seven- 
teenth, joining the Santa Fé train, the 
Chief, at Chicago and connecting with the 
flagship City of Los Angeles on the respec- 
tive sailing days, January twenty-fourth 
and February twenty-first. On the latter 
dates, also, the Matson Line’s Malolo 
will sail from San Francisco, and boat 
trains will connect with it then and like- 
wise on February seventh. This special 
service was inaugurated a few seasons ago 
by the Matson people and has proved 
popular with Easterners whose vacation 
schedules are limited and who wish to 
arrive in California just in time to sail. 


MARE NOSTRUM 


- 

Por tHe SEVENTH time the Maur- 
etania is going to make a Mediterranean 
cruise. February twenty-first is the sailing 
date from New York, April third the re- 
turn date, and in the intervening six weeks 
a goodly share of the inland sea will have 
been covered. There is no need here to 
dwell on the beauties and attractions of 
the Mediterranean, but it might be 
Pointed out that this tour boasts no less 
than fourteen optional shore excursions, 
any one of which should bring forth the 
wanderlust that is a part of every person’s 
make-up. In addition to these side trips, 
which are sold separately and which may 


or may not be taken, there are a number 
of shore excursions which are included 
in the price of the cruise. Among these 
latter is the journey from Alexandria to 
Cairo, in and around which city almost 
a week will be spent. An optional tour 
which should prove unusually interesting 
is that into the Holy Land shortly before 
the Easter season. 


AUSTRALIA FELIX 


Waren Americans go to Australia 
it is usually because they have business to 
transact there or have relatives or friends 
to see. Rarely are their reasons primarily 
those of the pleasure-seeker; which is 
peculiar because, whether they seek it 
or not, pleasure is what they get. And 
one of the chief sources of enjoyment is 
the journey southward, for it in itself 
is an adventure off the beaten path. The 
quickest route, and probably the most in- 
teresting, is the westward one, with one 
of the California cities as the point of 
departure. Less than a week out is Hono- 
lulu, which is of course famous as a land 
of pleasure. But from there on one is met 
with constant surprises. The ship sails 
on to Pago-Pago (pronounced Pango- 
Pango) and Samoa, and here is that 
South Sea paradise so loved by novelists. 
No matter what Australia holds in store, 
one’s time, trouble, and expense are al- 
ready repaid by these islands. Forty-four 
hours away is Suva, the largest com- 
munity in the South Seas and a contrast 
to Samoa. Then, five days beyond Suva, 
the port of Sydney is reached and one can 
start about one’s business after having 
passed, willy-nilly, through the lands of 
pleasure. 


INDIAN-DETOUR 


‘Rue Invian-petour—either a 
two or three day motor outing through the 
Spanish-Pueblo Southwest — offers to 
those who use the Santa Fé to or from 
California a feature unique in transconti- 
nental travel. Automobiles in charge of 
specially trained couriers take passengers 
to the ancient Indian pueblos, the cliff- 
dwellings of the New Mexico Rockies, and 
to the mesas. The routes covered have 
been chosen for the variety and beauty of 
their mountain scenery, the genuineness 
of their old Spanish-American and Indian 
life, and their remarkable examples of a 
forgotten past which are the wonder of the 
student and traveler alike. This is the time 
of year at which to see the Southwest, 
there being seventy per cent of possible 
sunshine (as against forty-five per cent in, 
say, Chicago) and a precipitation less than 
a quarter of that in New York. The tour- 
ists are put up at inns and hotels, many 
of which are Spanish and Indian in archi- 
tecture and decoration. 


Come to Europe by boat that calls 
at Cobh (Queenstown) in Ireland. 
It is your first Port of call after 
you have crossed the Atlantic. 
Disembark there — all that you 
may see afterwards in Europe will 
hardly equal all you can see in one 
week in Ireland. In the South and 
West of that exquisite island — 
from Cobh to Killarney; from 
Killarney to Bantry and Park- 
nasilla; through the County 
Kerry to Galway and Connemara; 
thence through the County Wick- 
low — “The Garden of Ireland”’ 
—it is as if all the peace and 
beauty of Europe in miniature 
were gathered there and look out 
across the Atlantic to welcome 
ships that touch the shores of the 
Emerald Isle. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS OF 
IRELAND 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
Dester, Vice-President — Passen- 
ger Traffic, (Dept. A37) LM S 
Corporation, and G S Rlys. of 
Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or from any 
LM Sor G SR Ticket Agents. 
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single room 

rate simply add 

$1 extra for two 
persons—moking it al- 

most as inexpensive for two 

to stay at the Lexington as one. 


SINGLE 


(DOUBLE BED) 


130-54 


DOUBLE 
Add the Dollar 


801 ROOMS 


Each with Private Bath (tub and shower), 
Circulating ice water. Mirrored doors. 


(TWIN BEDS) 


$5 -— $6 


If you should prefer the 
American Plan (three meals 
included), add $3 per person 
per day to any room rate. 


In addition to our reg- 
ular hotel dining room 
service, we now offer a 
new restaurant — The 
Colonial — making a 
specialty of home- 
cooked food at popular 
prices. Guest entrances 
inside the hotel. 


The Lexington was de- 
signed by Schultze & 
Weover, architects also 
of the new ‘Waldorf 
Astoria (one block 
north), the Pierre and 
other world-famous 
hotels. 


In the Grand Cen- 
tral Zone—A short 
walk from Fifth Ave- 
nue’s smart shops 
and Broadway's 
Theatres. 


Descriptive 
folders 
gladly mailed 
on request 


LEXINGTON AVE ot 46ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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Balancing Your Investments 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


+ 


ONDS SHOULD comprise a sub- 
stantial proportion of the investment 
capital of any individual. That is axio- 
matic. It is and always has been the 
practice of conservative trustees to follow 
that principle. In some cases the funds of 
trusts are invested in fixed interest-bear- 
ing obligations to the exclusion of all 
other forms of investment, particularly 
common stocks and real estate equities. 
In more instances, however, the practice 
is to maintain a large proportion of a 
given fund in bonds and the remainder in 
common and preferred stocks. 

The first consideration of the adminis- 
trator of any investment fund is the 
conservation of the principal. All other 
considerations should be secondary. It 
should be the aim of the director of such a 
fund to obtain as large an income as is 
consistent with the safety of the principal 
at risk. He should also endeavor when- 
ever and wherever possible to adjust his 
investments with a view to obtaining a 
gradual appreciation in the principal and 
he should also arrange matters so that the 
fund will always have cash available in 
order to take advantage of opportunities 
as they arise. But these considerations are 
distinctly secondary to the ‘matter of 
safety. All of which is elementary finance. 

It is not our intention here, however, 
to deal with the problems involved in the 
administration of large trust funds. Such 
are the problems of a comparatively few 
experts. But the principles adopted by 
those experts should stand as a guide for 
the individual who is called upon to handle 
his own investments on a comparatively 
moderate scale, and it is possible that a 
consideration of some of these practices 
and policies here may be of assistance to 
our readers. 

Lessons of the past eighteen months 
have demonstrated vividly that a large 
proportion of the people in this country 
tie up their entire funds in common stocks; 
that appreciation of principal is the first 
aim and safety has been a decidedly 
secondary consideration. On no other 
ground can the wild scramble to buy 
common stocks during 1929 be explained. 
Most of them walked right up to the 
precipice and over, failing to heed the 
ordinary signs of caution. The desire to 
make one’s capital expand is legitimate 


and logical, but the pitfall into whic 
most investors step is the desire for speed 
in the accumulation of capital. Margin 
trading caters to this demand for speedy 
profits, and greed usually brings its ow 
undoing. Most people have now learned, 
to their cost, that the slow and cautiow 
way is the safest, in dealing with invet. 
ments. 


MELLON’S ADVICE 


=~ Marca 1929 Andrew Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, made one of 
his rare comments upon investments, 
He said, simply: “For prudent inves- 
ment, now is the time to buy bonds.” It 
was sound advice. But few paid any more 
than passing attention to it. Wall Stree 
was only at the threshold of the great 
boom in stocks, the biggest feature in the 
annals of 1929. Business men and traders 
all over the country were confident that 
the business cycle had been abolished and 
that we were in a new era. Investors 
poured more than $2,500,000,000 into 
investment trust securities during that 
year and most of it was plunged into 
“high grade common stocks.” Although 
stocks had been rising then for the better 
part of nine years, prices were doubled 
and trebled in the months that followed, 
due largely to the concentration of thes 
investment trust funds in a handful of the 
most representative stocks of Americal 
industry. Then came the fall. 

Let us examine the records and se 
what has happened in the meantime. Aa 
investment of $9310 equally distributed 
through five of the highest grade common 
stocks, namely, United States Steel, 
American Telephone, General Electrt, 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé, and New 
York Central, on the date of Mr. Mellon's 
comment would have expanded to about 
$15,300 at the high points later that year 
but at the low points of 1930 would have 
shrunk to $8000, or about 14 per ceat 

A list of eight secondary issues, how 
ever, would have shown a much greatet 
shrinkage. Let us take only a group of the 
issues most popular with speculators 
that time, namely General Motors, Hudsos 
Motor Car, Montgomery Ward, Na 
Cash Register, Packard, Republic 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Westinghouw* 
Electric & Manufacturing. On March 1 
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1929, an investment of $8700 in this 
group is made. At the top prices for the 
year the investment reaches $11,390. But 
at the low points in 1930 the diversified 
investment has fallen to a value of $2170, 
a shrinkage of about 60 per cent. Two of 
the companies have passed their dividends 
meanwhile, and several of the others have 
either eliminated their extra dividends or 
reduced their regular dividend rates. 
In the meantime, the Dow, Jones & Co. 
average of 40 representative bond prices 
increased about 1 per cent, that is from 
March 19, 1929, to the end of 1930. 
Had Mr. Mellon’s advice been taken, our 
hypothetical investor would have saved 
from 14 to 60 per cent of his capital, 
would have been spared many sleepless 
nights, and, most important of all, he 
would have had funds available for in- 
vestment at a time when real opportuni- 
ties are presented. 


STOCKS ARE LOW NOW 


I‘ms srincs vs to the point of 
this article. While bonds should at all 
times comprise a substantial proportion of 
the investment capital of an individual, 
the proportion assigned to bonds for in- 
vestment should vary. Individual cases 
will differ radically. The retired business 
man or the widow or the administrator of 
a trust fund which calls for a steady and 
dependable income, should not assume 
unusual risks. But the active business 
man, who ekes out most of his living ex- 
penses from his business, very properly 
can assume larger risks. When stocks are 
high the proportion of funds invested in 
bonds should be large; when prices are 
low the proportion allotted to bonds can 
safely be reduced. 

It will be argued that this is based 
upon hindsight and that the average 
investor is at a disadvantage in deter- 
mining when to adjust his position from 
bonds to stocks, or stocks to bonds. But 
4 mere examination of comparative prices 
to-day and in the past is usually sufficient. 
When stocks rise to a point where the 
Yield is far less than that from bonds it is 
also a pretty good sign of comparative 
height. And when they fall to a point 
where the yields are far more than from 
bondsit is pretty good prima facie evidence 

comparative cheapness. Money rates 
often supply a clue. 

If such technical considerations are not 
enough, it is a pretty good practice to 
keep an ear to the ground. None can claim 
that Mr. Mellon’s advice was private. It 
was spread over the front pages of all the 
Rewspapers at the time. None can claim 
that they are unaware how reliable busi- 


hess authorities feel about the situation 
now. Said Otto Kahn, head of one of the 
greatest Wall Street banking houses, last 
year, “Experience has shown time and 
again that those who, in times of stress, 
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THE INDUSTRY 
OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


ODERN civilization, with its need for quick dispatch of news and 
views, is served by a great publishing industry far reaching in its 
usefulness and influence. Few commodities have so large a market as 
magazines and newspapers. Few services are so necessary to man's 
cultural and intellectual progress. 

Last year, it is estimated that the twenty-eight million families of this 
country purchased and read over forty million daily newspapers— 
morning and evening—and on Sunday twenty-eight million papers 
were circulated, about one in each family. In addition, the combined 
circulation per issue of magazines totaled nearly 120 million—an 
average, approximately, of one for every person in the United States. 

The growth in circulation of newspapers and magazines during the 
past decade has been rapid, going hand in hand with a large and 
steady increase in advertising volume from which their revenues are 
largely derived. 

The tendency toward larger units in this industry, resulting from 
growth, consolidations and chain enterprises, requires large capital 
resources. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken an important part in the 
financing of newspaper and magazine properties—performing a 
service both to the industry and to investors seeking safe and re- 
munerative employment of their surplus funds. How securities originat- 
ing in various fields of investment are investigated prior to purchase 
and recommendation to our clientele, is set forth in our booklet, 
Choosing Your Investment House. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. @ Music by symphony orchestra. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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keep calm and steady and retain their 
confidence in the future of America, are 
rewarded liberally.” Said Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., recently, “As sure as I 
am standing here, this depression will soon 
pass.” Men of this stamp are not given to 
loose and unsubstantiated expressions of 
their opinion. We know that stocks are 
low now. 


A PRUDENT EXAMPLE 


Waar, tnex, should be the pro- 
portion of an investment fund allotted to 
bonds? Unfortunately the records of suc- 
cessful administration of investment funds 
are meager. The information is ordinarily 
of a private nature. However, a member of 
a firm of professional investment counsel 
directing the investment of many millions 
of dollars has kindly opened his records to 
Tue Forvum in one typical instance. A 
fund of $263,000 at the end of December, 
1926, was invested 44 per cent in bonds 
and the remainder in common stocks. In 


Downtown 


other words, about $147,000 in stocks and 
$116,000 in bonds. Two years later the 
stocks had appreciated in value to $360,- 
000 and the investment in bonds was in- 
creased only $8000. 

Throughout the first eight months of 
1929 steady additions to the bond invest- 
ment were made until in August of that 
year, when stocks made their record 
highs, the entire original amount of the 
fund, or $263,000, was invested in bonds. 
By that time, however, the total fund 
had increased to $676,000, due to appre- 
ciation in common stocks. Bond invest- 
ments were steadily increased during the 
autumn, and at the bottom of the panic, 
November 13, 1929, they stood at $316,- 
000 and stocks held totalled $211,000; or 
60 per cent in bonds, and 40 per cent in 
stocks at their lows for that vear. 

As opportunities presented themselves 
in the stock market during 1930, gradually 
a portion of these bonds were liquidated 
and the proceeds placed in common 
stocks. At the bottom of the autumn 
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A holding company which controls 
American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 
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For Your 
Foreign Trip 


T° HAVE your travel funds in convenient and 
safeguarded form take a Guaranty Letter of 
Credit with you. 

It will assure to you also the courtesies and 
varied services of our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every accessible sec- 
tion the world over. 

Obtainable at banks throughout the country 
or from this Company direct. 


Booklet “‘ Banking facilities in Europe,” on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway New York 


WANTED 


a January 1919 issue of 
The FORUM 


Volume LXI— No. 1. 


Circulation Manager 
441 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


slump in 1930 the proportion was 50 per 
cent each in bonds and stocks, or about 
$250,000 each. Thus, although the orig. 
inal investment was made in 1926, after 
several years of a rising stock market, 
through the exercise of good judgment the 
total fund was nearly doubled at a point 
when stocks were practically at the lowest 
levels in a decade. The fund is in a strong 
liquid position and in shape to take ad. 
vantage of any further opportunities that 
may arise in 1931. The stocks show a tem- 
porary shrinkage, to be sure, but income 
has been maintained and any recovery 
under normal business conditions would 
doubtless soon find the fund worth as 
much as it was at the peak of the bull 
market. 

Much the same thing is tre of other 
funds under this administration. The first, 
which was directed for a woman who was 
the head of a family and had very definite 
financial responsibilities, required a great 
deal more conservative treatment than 
that accorded some business men clients. 
One typical case of the latter type showed 
a fluctuation in bond holdings from 8 
per cent of the total fund to 48 per cent, 
but through adjustment of the propor- 
tion devoted to bonds the fund was ap- 
proximately 110 per cent higher during 
the depression than it was at the compara- 
tively high level of prices in 1926. 

We cite these instances of the shifting 
of funds from stocks to bonds and back 
again as a demonstration of its use in 
actual practice and not necessarily as 
proof that the proportion assigned to 
bonds in these cases should be applied by 
all investors. In this particular case the 
investment of these funds was being di- 
rected by experts who had access to first- 
rate information, facilities for keeping in 
touch with the markets every minute of 
each business day, and who had had years 
of investment experience. Naturally under 
such conditions a smaller amount could be 
allotted to bonds than would be the case 
where an inexperienced investor is oper 
ating on his own initiative. 

Large institutions ordinarily place 4 
great percentage of their funds in bonds, 
for one reason, because the magnitude of 
their holdings prevents the flexibility that 
is possible in a smaller account. Huge 
shifts from bonds to stocks and back 
again cannot be made without disturbanee 
to the market, and investments must of 
dinarily be of a semi-fixed nature. Har 
vard University, in recent years, has 
maintained the proportion of stock i 
vestments to total investments at about 
20 per cent. But the last annual repott 
of the treasurer of the University ind- 
cated unmistakably that common stocks 
had been acquired on balance during the 
great decline in the stock market. And it 
unmistakably disclosed a shifting away 
from low yielding stocks, which were # 
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popular during the boom in 1929, in favor 
of issues with a more attractive yield, 
plus a sprinkling of preferred stocks. 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 


FRopasBty the average investor 
would do well to shape his course part 
way between these two extremes. At a 
time when stocks are low, an adjustment 
of one’s investments to a point where 50 
to 60 per cent of the total fund is in bonds 
and the remainder in good dividend-pay- 
ing stocks would seem to be plain common 
sense. But in the piping times of pros- 
perity, when confidence runs high, when 
dividends are being increased, when 
money rates are rising rapidly and specu- 
lative activity in Wall Street is a matter 
of front page news in the daily press, it 
would be good business to increase the 
proportion of fixed interest-bearing se- 
curities to 80 or 90 per cent. And when the 
down turn is an established fact 100 per 
cent in bonds is none too much, for the 
reason that a temporary shrinkage in long 
term bond prices usually accompanies a 
depression. But with reasonably prudent 
selections of bonds no loss of income will 
result, and by selecting a fair proportion 
of short term securities, maturing in two 
to four years, this element of shrinkage 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

Nobody should surmise from the fore- 
going that now is the time to sell all one’s 
bond holdings and transfer to stocks. I 
repeat; bonds should form the backlog of 
any investment program at all times, but 
the proportion assigned to bonds should 
be adjusted as opportunities arise. To 
point out the wisdom of holding bonds 
during the past two years, instead of 
stocks, is to state but a portion of the 
story. In that period the cost of living has 
dropped about 5 per cent and the retail 
cost of foodstuffs alone has decreased 
about 11 per cent. In effect this has ex- 
panded the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar of bond income by that amount. 

A given amount of bonds will also pur- 
chase to-day more shares of stock than it 
would two years ago. A $1000 bond would 
only buy four shares of Steel in 1929; to- 
day it will buy nearly seven shares. It will 
buy about 30 shares of General Motors, 
where it would buy only 11 shares in 1929, 
and so on down through the list. Many 
investors who have been discouraged by 
the turn of affairs in the last two years 
are how running to the bond market as a 
haven of safety, but they are scudding 
into port with sails in shreds and the 
superstructure swept away. The time to 
seek safety is before the storm. Mr. 
Mellon’s safe remark, in 1929, was to the 
prudent investor what a hurricane warn- 
ng by the United States Weather Bureau 
Stoa sea captain in the tropics. Only the 

lest mariner leaves port in the face of 
@ warning, 
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That meeting in 1784 was called to order by General Alexander McDougall, Revolutionary 
Soldier and first President of “the Bank”. Then Alexander Hamilton, its Founder, arose and 
read the Constitution of “the Bank” which he had just written. @, Three years later Hamilton 
helped to frame the NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. In 1789 when he became the first Secres 
tary of the Treasury he relied upon “the Bank” in shaping the Finances of the new Nation. 
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sip facilities and personnel of this institution are highly 
specialized in conformity with modern banking practice 
and are thoroughly developed for the most effective manage- 
ment of trust funds. 

Its trust department—continuously operated for more 
than one hundred years by the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company—is completely equipped to care for 
the largest estates and trusts as well as for those of more 
moderate size. 

Accumulated strength of resources and breadth of ex- 
perience in Commercial Banking and Trusteeships may 
be credited to the personal interest which this bank has 
always taken in business entrusted to it. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT’ $20,000,000 
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48 Watt Street, New York 
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The Twelve Investment 


Greatest Dates 


HAT are the key dates of History? The Editor 

of The Forum put this question to three of the 

best-known students of the past—H. G. Wells, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, and Will Durant. He asked each 
of them to list the twelve greatest dates in history and to 
state why the events so chosen were of supreme importance 
to the world. This they did and the result was three extra- 
ordinary articles which appeared in The Forum during the 
last few months of 1930. 


Readers of The Forum were invited by the Editor to 
collaborate with the three historians and to submit their 
lists of the twelve greatest dates, telling why each was im- 
portant,—omitting those chosen by van Loon, Wells, and 
Durant. Prizes were offered for the best papers: a first prize 
of $250, a second prize of $150, and a third prize of $100. 


Two thousand and twenty papers were received before 
the contest closed on December 31. Considering the diffi- 
culty of the problem set, the Editors believe that the re- 
sponse has been amazingly generous. Most of the papers 
are excellent and give evidence of many hours of hard in- 
tellectual toil. It will be difficult to choose the three best. 

The prize-winning papers will be published in the March 
Forum together with a complete list of dates chosen by 
the six collaborators, including the three distinguished 
authors and the three successful contestants. 


Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
roblems. Copies of these 

klets will be furnished 
free upon request. 


WATER Works — THE OLDEst Pup- 
Lic SERVICE. A description of the 
water works operations of the 
American Water Works and Elec- 
tric Company, Inc. Copy upon 
request. American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Inc., 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


Crass A Stock. A new illustrated 
twelve-page booklet describing this 
investment stock and _ including 
photographs of the properties, map 
of their location, analysis of terri- 
tories served, and charts of growth 
in earnings, assets and number of 
customers. Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


THE Lire INSURANCE TRUwsT. An out- 
line of the program to be followed 
in arranging for the administration 
of your estate, with particular ref- 
erence to insurance trusts and the 
benefits to be derived from such a 
plan. Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, 48 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


A PortFoLio oF INDusTRIEs. The 
history and earnings of some of the 
representative companies in basic 
industries in which Continental 
Shares is a substantial stockholder; 
also complete classified list of 
securities owned by Continental 
Shares. Copy upon request. Con- 
tinental Shares, Inc., Cuyahoga 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CitrEs SERVICE COMMON AS A PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENT. This booklet 
describes the activities of Cities 
Service Company and its sub- 
sidiaries; also discusses common 
stock for investment, with special 
reference to the past history and 
future possibilities of Cities Service 
Common stock. Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 


UnitEp FounDERS CorPorATION RE- 
PORT FOR SIx MONTHS ENDED May 
31, 1930, showing a complete list of 
portfolio holdings together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New 
York City. 


Propucts oF GENERAL Foops. A 
description of the widespread va- 
riety of products manufactured 
and sold by the General Foods 
Corporation and the history of the 
various companies combined in this 
group. Booklet upon request. 
General Foods Corporation, 2 
Park Ave., New York City. 


Continued on next page 














Investment Literature 


Tue CARE OF Your SECURITIES. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the mumerous. services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


LooKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. A 
humanly interesting presentation 
of the surprising accumulation 
which results from systematic in- 
vestment and reinvestment, made 
graphi_ with tables and illustra- 
tions. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Tae JouN Hancock Home BupcET. 
A guide in home budgeting, show- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 
for postage. 


Utitity PREFERRED Stocks. An in- 
formative and interesting analysis 
of the advantages offered by Pre- 
ferred Stocks in general and Utility 
Preferred Stocks in particular, 
showing present high yields and 
other advantages. G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


How To GET THE THINGS You WANT. 
A booklet which outlines how life 
insurance can be used to advantage 
in any investment program and 
describes the uses and purposes of 
various policies, particularly retire- 
ment income policies and others 
for special needs. Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 493 Elm 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


23 Years oF Success. A booklet 
telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BUILDING FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
An outline of a sound investment 
program with a description of first 
mortgage real estate bonds safe- 
guarded by the Straus plan, and 


the investment trust idea repre- ~ 


sented by Super-Corporations of 
American Trust Shares. Booklet 
upon request. S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


$1? 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 


Financial Department 


FORUM MAGAZINE 
441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 
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Invest *91,000,000 


Assoctarep System security holders 
increased by 26,000 during 1930, a year 
marked by world-wide financial uncertainty. 


Among these investors are 96,500 cus- 
tomers, 11,165 employees, and 6,309 banks 
and institutions. Customers and employees 


know the System at first hand. Investment 
managers of banks and insurance com- 
panies know it from the point of view of 
financial experts. 


From either point of view, these securi- 
ties have gained the confidence of 215,666 
investors. This confidence gauges public 
appreciation of the 


To invest, or for information, write 
future earning possi- 


bilities of the Asso. ASSOCiated Gas and 
ciated System. Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 
sre 


FORUM 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of ‘“*‘Downtown,”’ 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address Editor “Downtown” 


THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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° Volumes-FREE 


251 GREAT AUTHORS 


WIT AND HUMOR 


Co 


Masterpieces of Brilliant Merrymaking 


THE BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
~ verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the 

world young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the brilliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 


It is without exception the most complete, authoritative, attractive, 
interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic litera- 
ture in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEWS READERS 

A WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 

reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, 
at a special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small 
monthly instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity. to 
become a subscriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an 


extension of your subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend 
as a gift? Everyone needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying doses in 
this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are told what it is 
all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, the facts are made 
interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed than their neighbors and 
competitors. National affairs, political trends, social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel, and sketches of people of importance are collected 
from authoritative sources by experts—the outstanding articles from other magazines 
condensed so that you have many magazines in one. This news magazine is like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. vor 231) 10 Days’ FREE Examination 
65 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three year | and send the coupon today. 


subscription to the Review of Reviews. After | Your first number of the mag- 
8, i i 1, th . 
10 days, if pleased, I will send you $1.00 a mon enlon anil the 9 teen etlemes 


will be sent to you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination without cost. Then if you are 
pleased the special three year subscrip- 
tion price may be paid in instalments 
of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 
books in 10 days at our expense. 


for only 8 months. Otherwise, I will return the 
books at your expense. 


Name 
Address 


if you prefer send one payment of $7.00 


Send no money now. Just sign | 
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Forum Definitions 
What Is Irony? 


Prony is a slippery word. In its 
rhetorical connection it comes so close to 
sarcasm and satire that the distinction js 
not easy to make clear. Then, too, there js 
that old cliché, “the irony of fate,” to add 
to the puzzle. Is this an entirely different 
use of the word, or is there an identical 
basic meaning beneath this and the irony 
of rhetoric? If there is, none of the defini- 
tions succeeded in establishing it. Mr, 
Ansley was one of the few who recog. 
nized the presence of two meanings. 

The following were awarded prizes: 





1. Irony, considered in its rhetorical 
connection, is speech the literal meaning 
of which is contradicted by the manner 
or tone of the speaker. It bears neither the 
bitterness of sarcasm nor the gross exag- 
geration of hyperbole; and it does not ap- 
proximate the formality of satire. What is 
termed “the irony of fate” is the mockery 
and frustration of our earnest purposes 
and strivings by some unheralded and un- 
controllable twist of events. (Richard L. 
Ansley, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

2. Irony is that sort of humor, ex- 
pressed through speech or happening, in 
which the meaning intended is contrary 
to that expressed, or the event happening 
is the reverse of what was, or was to be, 
expected. Irony may be either cutting or 
gentle, and is sometimes used to suggest 
a mocking discrepancy between promise 
and fulfillment, or between appearance 
and reality. (Charlotte A. Klocke, Crewe, 
Va.) 

3. In the most comprehensive applica- 
tion of the word, irony is that impression 
induced by an occurrence or conclusion 
contrary to that anticipated as the normal 
result of the precedents. ‘This impression 
may be produced intentionally, as where 
words or actions are used to imply a d- 
rectly opposite meaning; in this connec- 
tion, a humorous or sarcastic element 
usually is present. It may be entirely 
unplanned, however, as where an unfore- 
seen calamity terminates a chain of happy 
events which ordinarily should have been 
conducive to a happy conclusion. (N. F. 
Brydon, West Orange, N. J.) 

4. Irony is the mockery of results op- 
posite to those promised or expected; get- 
tle or cutting modes of speech implying 
the opposite of the literal sense; sugge 
tions of mocking discrepancies between 
appearance and reality; _dissembling 
speech to confound or provoke antagon 
ism. (E. K. Schlichter, Richmond Hill 
N. Y.) 


Next: — What is AN HONEST MAN? 
Definitions, typewritten and not excoeding 


100 words, must reach the Definitions Ear * 


tor by February 25. Prizes of $5.00 for 
winning definition. These definitions 
appear in the May issue. 
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wn | “ONE KNOWS THEM BY THEIR HABITAT 


normal 


ression 
where Those persons who always do things well... one located on the mezzanine » » This is the spirit of 


ya di- knows them by their habitat » » They have adefinite Barbizon-Plaza ...a building dedicated to the 
*onnee- capacity for living amid the niceties of life without —_ privileged detachment of the cultivated mind. 
pees sacrificing any of the material comforts... and Of course the building has radio in every room 
oie that at moderate cost » » They may be found and many other conveniences, is located within a 
happy swimming on the Cote d'Azur... block of Fifth Avenue and one 
ve been applauding Toscanini at Baireuth... block from Fifty-seventh Street, and 
(N. F. making a pilgrimage to Ober- is the center of New York's Art and 
ammergau » » At home—in the Music Life and is convenient to 
tae Barbizon-Plaza library reading theatres and shops. 
nplying Aldous Huxley...in the Barbizon 
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TOASTS 


*¢ A connorsseEur of public affairs” 
is the phrase which best describes WALTER 
Lippmann. After college and some free- 
lance writing, when The New Republic was 
founded he joined the staff. Through 
Colonel House in Washington, Mr. Lipp- 
mann came into close contact with Presi- 
dent Wilson and his aims, and as a result 
of this association The New Republic, more 
than any other periodical, supported 
Wilson in his 1916 campaign. In 1918 Mr. 
Lippmann prepared an interpretation of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which was a 
constant source of reference at the Peace 
Conference. After the war, and after re- 
newed association with The New Republic, 
in 1921 Mr. Lippmann transferred his 
journalistic activities to the New York 
World, where, since February, 1929, he 
has been Editor. 


Georce Freperic NIEBERG says 
that a signal and entirely unexpected 
honor was conferred upon him when his 
college president, a splendid old gentle- 
man with nine degrees and a pair of re- 
markably pale ears, graduated him in- 
formally at the end of his sophomore year. 
Since that time, Mr. Nieberg has been 
battling on many newspaper fronts, and 
has recently joined the ranks of the free- 
lance writers. 


Bor tue xast three years the ob- 
ject of the writings of Wappiii Catcu- 
ines and Wiiu1amM Trurant Foster has 
been to bring about and advance definite 
and adequate measures for the prevention 
of such a major depression of business 
as is prevalent to-day, and to prepare 
the Federal Government for action at 
the first certain signs of a business slump. 
Mr. Catchings is a manufacturer and Mr. 
Foster is a former president of Reed Col- 
lege in Oregon. In the last two years 
of their association, these two men 
have written more than five hundred 
books, magazine and newspaper articles, 
and radio addresses, the total circula- 


tion of which has been in excess of a 
billion. 


QOvyz or THE numerous progeny of 
a poor but philosophical father and a 
feminist mother, Saran ADAMS was nur- 
tured on the doctrine that women are 
people. Her childhood was lived in a welter 
of advanced ideas, omnivorous reading, 
and the profound conviction that she was 
destined for a shining career. After a frag- 
mentary schooling and certain necessary 
adventures in supporting herself and 
others, she married, reverted to type, 
and became an exponent of all the old- 
fashioned virtues. 


C. K. Oapen, of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, is now 
Director of the Orthological Institute, 
which fosters the promotion of research in 
the science of language. Former Science 
Editor of Tue Forum, Mr. Ogden is the 
author of The Meaning of Psychology and, 
more recently, Basie English. 

Leonora Locxuart, who is associated 
with Mr. Ogden in his work at the Ortho- 
logical Institute, is a former student at 
Cambridge and a member of the English 
women’s debating team which recently 
toured the United States. She is the 
author of Word Economy, and is making 
intensive studies in the new theories of 
color scales. 


A Fettow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Garry CLEVELAND Myers is 
closely associated with psychological 


Watter LippMANN 


and educational research in this country. 
He has published numerous articles in 
leading magazines and educational period- 
icals, and has lectured on problems of 
education in almost every state in the 
Union. His daily syndicated feature, 
The Parent Problem, appears in a hundred 
newspapers, and he is also at work on a 
series of letters to parents put out by 
the United States Board of Education. 
Dr. Myers’ most recent book is The 
Modern Parent. 


Asovr three years ago Rutu 
Brown REeEp came to New York from St. 
Louis. There her advertising experiences 
covered copy writing about everything 
from ginger ale to furniture. Before this, 
Miss Reed went to Washington Univer- 
sity, but as far as she can remember she 
was never graduated. Since coming to 
New York, she has done free-lance writing, 
social service, personnel, and a little news- 
paper work. At present she is with an 
advertising agency, and is primarily 
concerned with fashion writing. 


Suamer Maruews | says that 
about as fascinating an experiment as he 
has ever tackled isthe one in which he jg 
engaged at present: Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the proposed 
World Conference on International Peace 
through Religion, in which the major 
religions and the major divisions of 
Christianity are represented. He has also 
been president of many religious organiza. 
tions, from denominational bodies to the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 


Atuice Exinor’s first short story 
was sold for fifteen dollars to a maga. 
zine which immediately went out of 
business. Her first newspaper job, after a 
hectic ten days in Los Angeles covering 
the trial of Aimee Semple McPherson, 
was a signed column in the San Francisco 
Examiner, which ran for four years and 
was only dropped a year ago. “My idea 
of hell,” says Miss Elinor, “is an office 
building, and my idea of heaven is a 
Saturday night dinner with Blanche 
Bates.” 


A successru novel, Dewar Rides, 
brought L. A. G. Srrone more work than 
he could manage, so he resigned his 
school post in England, and is now (the 
quotes are Mr. Strong’s) “devoting all 
his time to literature.’ He is spending 
increasing lengths of time in the country, 
particularly at Arisaig in Inverness-shire, 
one of the loveliest and wildest districts 
of the western highlands, which are to 
be the scene of a forthcoming novel, The 
Jealous Ghost. Last year his “Breakdown” 
appeared in Tue Forum. 


Hic Sum, the first part of whose 
credo appeared last month, is known as 
“the Father of the Chinese Renaissance” 
and has been the man most instrumental 
in making vernacular Chinese a literary 
language. 


Pict. Exprivce continues to 
find, with his hero, Cartaphilus — alias 
the Wandering Jew —that “the truth 
of all things is irony.” A Philadelphian, 
with New York and Paris as a back- 
ground, Mr. Eldridge is best known for 
his plays and his Oriental poetry, much 
of which has appeared in Tue Forvm. 
Several of his Chinese poems have been 
included in English anthologies and ‘in 
Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Améri- 
caine. In collaboration with George 
Sylvester Viereck, he is the author of My 
First Two Thousand Years. 


Gieorrrey Layman is a member of 
the British civil service. He has seen & 
good deal of the world but has never 
been to America. Many of his interests 
lie in the direction of examining what he 
calls the machinery of government 
society, and he has written on thes 
subjects for various American magazines. 
Social changes fascinate him. 





